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WE were at Glenaicill—six 
of us—for the duck-shooting, 
when Leithen told me this 
story. Since five in the morn- 
ing we had been out on the 
skerries, and had been blown 
home by a gale which threat- 
ened to root the house and 
its wind-blown woods from 
their precarious lodgment on 
the hill. A vast nondescript 
meal, luncheon and dinner in 
one, had occupied us till the 
last daylight departed, and we 
settled ourselves in the smok- 
ing-room for a sleepy evening 
of talk and tobacco. 

Conversation, I remember, 
turned on some of Jim’s 
trophies which grinned at us 
from the firelit walls, and we 
began to spin hunting yarns. 
Then Hoppy Bynge, who was 
killed next year on the 
Bramaputra, told us some 
queer things about his doings 
in New Guinea, where he tried 
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to climb Carstensz, and lived 
for six months in mud. You 
know how one tale begets 
another, and soon the whole 
place was humming with odd 
recollections, for five of us had 
been much about the world. 
All except Leithen, the man 
who was Solicitor - General, 
and, they say, will get to the 
Woolsack in time. I don’t 
suppose he had ever been 
farther from home than Monte 
Carlo, but he liked hearing 
about the ends of the earth. 

Jim had just finished a fairly 
steep yarn about his experi- 
ences on a Boundary Commis- 
sion near Lake Chad, and 
Leithen got up to find a 
drink. 


“Lucky devils,’ he said. 


-“You’ve had all the fun out 


of life. I’ve had my nose to 
the grindstone ever since I 
left. school.” 
I said something about his 
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having all the honour and ‘Damned monkey - house,” 
glory. said Tommy. “I must get 


‘All the same,” he went on, 

“T onee played the chief part 
in a rather exciting business, 
without ever budging from 
London. And the joke of it 
was that the man who went 
out to look for adventure only 
saw a bit of the game, and I 
who sat in my chambers saw 
it all and pulled the strings. 
‘They also serve who only 
stand and wait,’ you know.” 
. Then he told us this story. 
The version I give is one he 
afterwards wrote down, when 
he had looked up his diary for 
some of the details. 


I came out of the House of 
Commons one afternoon early 
in May with Tommy Deloraine. 
I had got in by an accident at 
a by-election, when I was sup- 
posed to be fighting a forlorn 
hope, and as I was just begin- 
ning to be busy at the Bar I 
found my hands pretty full. 
It was before Tommy suc- 
ceeded, in the days when he 
sat for the family seat in 
Yorkshire, and that afternoon 
he was in a powerful bad 
temper. Out of doors it was 
jolly spring weather, there was 
greenery in Parliament Square 
and bits of gay colour, and a 
light wind was blowing up 
from the river. Inside a dull 
debate was winding on, and 
an advertising member had 
been trying to get up a row 
with the Speaker. The con- 
trast between the frowsy 


place and the cheerful world 
outside would have impressed 
even the soul of a Government 


Whip. 


off for a bit or I'll get up and 
propose a national memorial 
to Guy Fawkes.” 

I did not see him for a day 
or two, and then one morning 
he rang me up and peremp- 
torily summoned me to dine 
with him. I went, knowing 
very well what I should find. 
Tommy was off next day to 
shoot lions on the Equator, 
or something equally uncon- 
scientious. He was a _ bad 
acquaintance for a _ placid 
sedentary soul like me, for 
though he could work like a 
Trojan when the fit took him, 
he was never at the same job 
very long. In the same week 
he would harass an Under 
Secretary about horses for the 
Army, write voluminously to 
the press about a gun he had 
invented for potting aeroplanes, 
give a fancy-dress ball which 
he forgot to attend, and get 
into the semi-final of the 
racquets championship. I 
waited daily to see him start 
@ new religion. 

That night, I recollect, he 
had an odd assortment of 
guests. The Irish Secretary 
was there, a gentle being 
for whom Tommy professed 
public scorn and private affec- 
tion; a sailor; an Indian 
cavalry fellow; Chapman, the 
Labour member, whom Tommy 
called Chipmunk; myself, and 
old Milson of the Treasury. 
Our host was in tremendous 
form, chaffing everybody, and 
sending Chipmunk into great 
rolling gusts of merriment. 
The two lived adjacent in 
Yorkshire, and on platforms 
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abused each other like pick- 
pockets. 

“T’m getting out of this 
hole,” he announced, ‘“ Paired 
for the rest of the session 
with a chap who has lockjaw. 
I’m off to stretch my legs 
and get back my sense of 
proportion.” 

Some one asked where he 
was going, and was told 
“Venezuela, to buy Govern- 
ment bonds and look for birds’ 
nests.” 

But when the others had 
gone and we were sitting in 
the little back smoking-room 
on the first floor, he became 
serious. 

“T’ve taken on a queer job, 
Leithen,” he said, “and I want 
you to hear about it. None 
of my family know, and I 
would like to leave some one 
behind me who could get on 
my trail. You remember Pitt- 
Heron?” 

I remembered Pitt - Heron 
very well. He had been at 
Oxford with me, but he was 
no great friend of mine, though 
Tommy and he for about two 
years were inseparable. He 
had a prodigious reputation 
for cleverness with everybody 
but the college authorities, and 
used to spend his vacations 
doing mad things in the Alps 
and the Balkans, and writing 
about them in the halfpenny 
press. He was enormously 
rich—cotton mills and Liver- 
pool ground rents; and, being 
without a father, did pretty 
much what his fantastic taste 
dictated. He was rather a 
hero for a bit after he went 
down, for he had made some 
wild journey in the neigh- 


bourhood of Afghanistan and 
written an exciting book about 
it. Then he married a pretty 
cousin of Tommy’s, who hap- 
pened to be the only person 
that ever captured my stony 
heart, and settled down in 
London. I naturally did not 
go to their house, and soon I 
found that very few of his 
friends saw much of him either. 
His travels and magazine 
articles suddenly stopped, and 
I put it down to the common 
course of successful domestic- 
ity. Apparently I was wrong. 

“Charles Pitt-Heron,” said 
Tommy solemnly, “is blowing 
up for a most thundering mess. 
You remember the wild beggar 
he used to be, Well, he has 
been damping down his fires 
lately and behaving like a 
respectable citizen, but God 
knows what he has been think- 
ing! I go a good deal to 
Portman Square, and all last 
year he has been getting 
queerer. He’s got a labora- 
tory at the back of the house 
where he works away half 
the night. And Lord! the 
crew you meet there! Every 
kind of heathen—Chinese and 
Turks, and long-haired chaps 
from Russia, and fat Germans. 
They’ve got an odd, secretive 
look about them, and Charlie 
is becoming like them. He 
won't answer a plain question 
or look you straight in the 
face. Ethel sees it too, and 
she has often talked to me 
about it. And now the chap’s 
bolted !” 

“What en earth——” I be- 
gan, but Tommy cut me 
short. 

“ Bolted without a word to 
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a mortal soul. He told Ethel 
he would be home for luncheon 
yesterday, and never came, 
His man knew nothing about 
him, hadn’t packed for him 
or anything; but he found 
he had stuffed some things 
into a kit-bag and gone out 
by the back through the mews, 
Ethel was in terrible straits 
and sent for me, and I ranged 
all yesterday afternoon like a 
wolf on the scent. I found 
he had drawn a biggish sum 
in gold from the bank, but I 
couldn’t find any trace of 
where he had gone. I was 
just setting out for Scotland 
Yard this morning when 
Tomlin, the valet, rang me 
up and said he had found a 
card in the waistcoat of the 
dress clothes that Charles had 
worn the night before he left. 
It had some name on it like 
Konalevsky, and it struck me 
that they might know some- 
thing about the business at 
the Russian Embassy. Well, 
I went round there, and the 
long and short of it was that 
I found there was a fellow of 
that name among the clerks. 
I saw him, and he said he 
had gone to see Mr Pitt- 
Heron two days before with 
a letter from some Embassy 
chap. Unfortunately the man 
in question had gone off to 
New York next day, but 
Konalevsky told me one thing 
which helped to clear up 
matters. It seemed that the 


letter had been one of those 
passports that Embassies give 
to their friends—a_higher- 
powered sort than the ordin- 
ary make—and Konalevsky 
gathered from something he 
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had heard that Charles was 
aiming for Moscow. That was 
good enough for me. I’m off 
to-morrow to run him to 
ground.” 

“But why shouldn’t a man 
go to Moscow if he wants?” 
I said feebly. 

“You don’t understand,” 
said the sage Tommy. “You 
don’t know old Charles as I 
know him. He’s got into a 
queer set, and there’s no know- 
ing what mischief he’s up to. 
He’s perfectly capable of start- 
ing a revolution in Armenia 
or somewhere merely to see 
how it feels like to be a 
revolutionary. That’s the 
damned thing about the art- 
istic temperament. Anyhow, 
he’s got to chuck it. I won't 
have Ethel scared to death 
by his whims. I am going 
to hale him back from Moscow, 
even if I have to pretend he’s 
an escaped lunatic. He's pro- 
bably like enough one by this 
time if he has taken no 
clothes.” 

I was not greatly interested 
in Pitt-Heron, and the notion 
of Tommy as a defender of the 
hearth amused me. I thought 
that he was working on very 
slight evidence and would pro- 
bably make a fool of himself. 
But on going home that night 
I thought a good deal about 
Ethel Pitt-Heron, that ador- 
able child unequally yoked to 
@ perverse egoist. Next morn- 
ing when Tommy came to see 
me in the Temple I found my- 
self talking sympathetically 
about his job. 

The prospect of travel always 
went to his head like wine. He 
was in wild spirits, and had for- 
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gotten his anger at the default- 
ing Pitt-Heron in gratitude 
for his provision of an occupa- 
tion. He talked of carrying 
him off into the Caucasus when 
he had found him, to investi- 
gate the habits of the Caucasian 
stag. 

I remember the scene as if 
it were yesterday. It was a 
hot May morning, and the sun 
which came through the dirty 
window in Fountain Court lit 
up the dust and squalor of 
my working chambers. I was 
pretty busy at the time, and 
my table was well nourished 
with briefs. Tommy picked 
up one and began to read it. 
It was about a new drainage 
scheme in West Ham. He 
tossed it down and looked 
at me pityingly. ‘Poor old 
beggar!” he said. “To spend 
your days on such work when 
the world is chockful of amus- 
ing things. Life goes roaring 
on and you hear only the echo 
in your stuffy rooms. You 
ean hardly see the sun for 
the cobwebs on your glass. 
Charles is a fool, but I’m 
blessed if he isn’t wiser than 
you. Don’t you wish you were 
coming with me?” 

I remember the occasion, as 
I have said, for it was one of 
the few on which I have had 
a pang of dissatisfaction with 
the calling I had chosen. As 
Tommy’s footsteps grew faint 
on the stairs I suddenly felt as 
if I were missing something, as 
if somehow I were out of it. 
It is an unpleasant feeling, 
even when you know that 
the thing you are out of is 
foolishness, 

Tommy went off at 11 
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from Victoria, and the next 
afternoon I found my steps 
wending in the direction of 
Portman Square. I lived at 
the time in Down Street, and 
I told myself I would be none 
the worse for a walk in the 
Park before dinner. I had a 
fancy to see Mrs Pitt-Heron, 
for, though I had only met her 
twice since her marriage, there 
was a day when we were the 
closest of friends. I found her 
alone, a perplexed and sad- 
dened lady with imploring eyes. 
Those eyes questioned me as to 
how much I knew. I told her 
frankly that I had seen Tommy 
and was aware of his errand. 
I added that she might count 
upon me if there was anything 
she wished done on this side of 
the Channel. 

She told me _ nothing. 
Charles was full of business 
and becoming very forgetful. 
He probably thought he had 
told her of his departure. He 
would write; she expected a 
letter by every post. But 
her haggard eyes belied her 
optimism. I could see that 
there had been odd happen- 
ings of late in the Pitt-Heron 
family. She either knew or 
feared something ;—the latter, 
I thought, for her air was 
more of apprehension than of 
painful enlightenment. 

I did not stay long, and as 
I walked home I had an 
awkward feeling that there 
was trouble brewing and that 
Tommy had more warrant for 
his journey than I had given 
him credit for. I cast my 
mind back to gather recollec- 
tions of Pitt-Heron, but all I 
could find was an impression 
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of a brilliant uncomfortable 
being, who was too fond of 
the byways of life for my 
sober tastes. There was noth- 
ing crooked in him in the 
wrong sense, but there might 
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be a good deal that was per- 
verse, I consoled myself with 
the thought that though he 
might shatter his wife’s nerves 
by his doings he would never 
break her heart. 


It. 


A fortnight later—to be 
accurate, on the 21st of May— 
I did a thing I rarely do, and 
went down to South London 
on a County Court case. It 
was an ordinary taxi-cab acci- 
dent, and, as the solicitors for 
the company were good clients 
of mine and the regular county- 
court junior was ill in bed, I 
took the case to oblige them. 
There was the usual dull con- 
flict of evidence. An empty 
taxi-cab, proceeding slowly on 
the right side of the road 
and hooting decorously at the 
corners, had been run into by 
@ private motor-car, which 
had darted down a side street. 
The taxi had been swung 
round and its bonnet con- 
siderably damaged, while its 
driver had suffered a dislocated 
shoulder. The bad feature in 
the case was that the motor- 
car had not halted to investi- 
gate the damage, but had pro- 
ceeded unconscientiously on its 
way, and the assistance of the 
Lendon police had been called 
in to trace it. It turned out 
to be the property of a Mr 
Julius Pavia, a retired East 
India merchant, who lived in 
a large villa in the neighbour- 
hood of Blackheath, and at 
the time of the aecident had 
been occupied by his butler. 
The company brought an 


action for damages against its 
owner. 

The butler, Tuke by name, 
was the only witness for the 
defence. He was a tall man, 
with a very long thin face, and 
a jaw, the two parts of which 
seemed scarcely to fit. He was 
profuse in his apologies on 
behalf of his master, who was 
abroad. It seemed that on the 
morning in question—it was 
the 8th of May—he had received 
instructions from Mr Pavia to 
convey @ message to a pas- 
senger by the Continental ex- 
press from Victoria, and had 
been hot on this errand when 
he met the taxi. He was not 
aware that there had been any 
damage, thought it only a 
slight grazing of the two cars, 
and on his master’s behalf 
consented to the judgment of 
the court. 

It was a commonplace busi- 
ness, but Tuke was by no 
means a commonplace witness. 
He was very unlike the con- 
ventional butler, resembling 
much more one of those success- 
ful financiers whose portraits 
adorn the illustrated press. His 
little eyes were quick with 
intelligence, and there were 
lines of ruthlessness around his 
mouth, like those of a man 
often called to decisive action. 
His story was simplicity itself, 
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and he answered my questions 
with an air of serious candour. 
The train he had to meet was 
the 11 A.M. from Victoria, the 
same by which Tommy had 
travelled. The passenger he 
had to see was an American 
gentleman, Mr Wright Davies. 
His master, Mr Pavia, was in 
Italy, but would shortly be 
home again. 

The case was over in twenty 
minutes, and it was not till I 
was on my way back that I 
realised that the accident had 
happened on the very day 
Tommy left London. The 
coincidence merely flickered 
across my mind, for there 
could be no earthly connection 
between the two events. But 
I had the curiosity to look up 
Mr Pavia in the Directory, and 
found that he was the occupier 
of a suburban mansion called 
the White Lodge. It was a 
curious name he bore, possibly 
Italian, possibly Goanese. I 
wondered how he got on with 
his highly competent butler. 

Have you ever noticed that, 
when you once hear a name 
that strikes you, you seem to 
be constantly hearing it for a 
bit? Two days later I was 
briefed in a big Stock Exchange 
case, which turned on the true 
ownership of certain bearer 
bonds. It was a complicated 
business, which I need not 
trouble you with, and it necessi- 
tated a number of long con- 
sultations with my lay clients, 
a famous firm of brokers. They 
produced their books, and my 
chambers were filled with glossy 
gentlemen talking a strange 
jargon. I had to examine my 


clients closely on their practice 
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in treating a particular class 
of bearer security, and I was 
not surprised to discover that 
Pitt-Heron was one of the most 
valued names on their lists, 
Now I had no desire to pry 
into Pitt-Heron’s private 
affairs, especially his financial 
arrangements, but his name 
was in my head at the time 
and I could not help looking 
curiously at what was put 
before me. He seemed to have 
been buying these bonds on a 
big scale. I had the indis- 
cretion to ask if Mr Pitt-Heron 
had long followed this course, 
and was informed that he had 
begun to purchase some six 
months ago. “ Mr Pitt-Heron,” 
volunteered the stockbroker, 
“is very closely connected in 
his financial operations with 
another esteemed client of ours, 
Mr Julius Pavia. They are 
both attracted by this class of 
security.” 

At the moment I scarcely 
noted the name, but after 
dinner that evening I began to 
speculate about the connection. 
I had found out the name of 
one of Charles’s mysterious 
latter-day friends. A retired 
East India merchant did not 
suggest anything very specu- 
lative, but I began to wonder 
if the preoccupation, to which 
Tommy had been witness, 
might not be connected with 
finaneial worries. I could not 
believe that the huge Pitt- 
Heron fortune had been seri- 
ously affected or that his flight 
was that of a defaulter, but he 
might have got entangled in 
some shady City business 
which preyed on his sensitive 
soul, Somehow or other I 
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could not believe that Mr 
Pavia was a wholly innocent 
old gentleman; his butler 
looked too formidable. It was 
possible that he was black- 
mailing Pitt-Heron, and that 
the latter had departed to get 
out of his clutches. But on 
what ground? I had no notion 
as to the blackmailable thing 
that might lurk in Charles's 
past, and the conjectures which 
flitted through my brain were 
too fantastic to consider seri- 
ously. After all I had only the 
flimsiest basis for speculation. 
Pavia and Pitt- Heron were 
friends; Tommy had gone off 
in quest of Pitt-Heron; Pavia’s 
butler had broken the law of 
the land in order, for some 
reason or other, to see the 
departure of the train by 
which Tommy travelled. I 
remember laughing at myself 
for my suspicions, and reflect- 
ing that, if Tommy could see 
into my head, he would turn a 
deaf ear in the future to my 
complaints of his lack of 
balance. 

I called again that week on 
Mrs Pitt-Heron. She had had 
no word from her husband, and 
only a bare line from Tommy, 
giving his Moscow address. 
Poor thing, it was a wretched 
business for her. She had to 
keep a smiling face to the 
world, invent credible tales 
to account for her husband’s 
absence, and all the while 
anxiety and dread were gnaw- 
ing at her heart. I asked her 
if she had ever met a Mr Pavia, 
but the name was unknown to 
her. She knew nothing of 
Charles’s business dealings, 
but at my request she inter- 


viewed his banker, and I heard 
from her next day that his 
affairs were in perfect order. 
It was no financial crisis which 
had precipitated him abroad. 
At the time I used to 
“devil” a little for the Sol- 
icitor - General, and “note” 
cases sent to him from the 
different Government offices. 
By this prosaic channel I re- 
ceived the first hint of another 
of Charles’s friends. I had 
sent me one day the papers 
dealing with the arrest of a 
German spy at Plymouth, for 
at the time there was a sort 
of epidemic of itinerant Teu- 
tons who got themselves into 
compromising situations and 
gravely troubled the souls of 
the Admiralty and the War 
Office. This case was distin- 
guished from the common ruck 
by the higher social standing 
of the accused. Generally the 
spy is a photographer or bag- 
man who attempts to win the 
bibulous confidence of minor 
officials. But this specimen 
was no less than a professor 
of a famous German Univer- 
sity, a man of excellent man- 
ners, wide culture, and attrac- 
tive presence, who had dined 
with Port officers and danced 
with Admirals’ daughters. I 
have forgotten the evidence or 
what was the legal point sub- 
mitted for the law officers’ 
opinion ; in any case it matters 
little, for he was acquitted. 
What interested me at the 
time was the testimonials as 
to character which he carried 
with him. He had many let- 
ters of introduction—one was 
from Pitt-Heron to his wife’s 
sailor uncle; and when he was 
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arrested one Englishman went 
so far as to wire that he took 
upon himself the whole costs 
of the defence. This gentle- 
man was a Mr Andrew Lum- 
ley, stated in the papers sent 
me to be a rich bachelor, a 
member of the Athenzeum and 
Carlton Clubs, and a dweller 
in the Albany. 

I was on the look-out for 
Pitt-Heron’s infrequent friends, 
and I argued that if he knew 
the spy and the spy knew Mr 
Lumley, the odds were that 
Pitt-Heron and Lumley were 
acquaintances. I hunted up 
the latter in the Red Book. 
Sure enough he lived in the 
Albany, belonged to half a 
dozen clubs, and had a country 
house in Hampshire. 

I tucked the name away in 
a pigeon-hole of my memory, 
and for some days asked every 
one I met if he knew the 
philanthropist of the Albany. 
I had no luck till on the Sat- 
urday when, lunching at the 
club, I ran against Jenkinson, 
the art critic. I forget if you 
know that I have always been 
a bit of a connoisseur in a 
mild way. I used to dabble in 
prints and miniatures, but at 
that time my interest lay 
chiefly in Old Wedgwood, of 
which I had collected some 
good pieces. Old Wedgwood 
is a thing which few people 
collect seriously, but the few 
who do are apt to be mono- 
maniacs, Whenever a big col- 


lection comes into the market 
it fetches high prices, but it 
generally finds its way into not 
more than half a dozen hands, 
Wedgwoodites all know each 
other, and they are less cut- 
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throat in their methods than 
most collectors. Of all I have 
ever met, Jenkinson was the 
keenest, and he would dis- 
course for hours on the “feel” 
of good jasper and the respec- 
tive beauty of blue and sage- 
green grounds. 

That day he was full of ex- 
citement. He babbled through- 
out luncheon about the Went- 
worth sale, which he had 
attended the week before. 
There had been a pair of 
magnificent plaques with a 
unique Flaxman design, which 
had roused his enthusiasm. 
Urns and medallions and what- 
not had gone to this or that 
connoisseur, and Jenkinson was 
ready with their prices, but the 
plaques dominated his fancy, 
and he was furious that the 
nation had not acquired them. 
It seemed that he had been 
to South Kensington and the 
British Museum and all sorts 
of dignitaries, and he thought 
he might yet persuade the 
authorities to offer for them 
if the purchaser would re-sell. 
They had been bought by 
Lutrin, for a well-known priv- 
ate collector, by name Andrew 
Lumley. 

I pricked up my ears and 
asked about Mr Lumley. Jen- 
kinson said he was a rich old 
buffer who locked up his things 
in cupboards and never let 
the public get a look at them. 
He suspected that a lot of the 
best things at recent sales had 
found their way to him, and 
that meant that they were put 
in cold storage for good. I 
asked if he knew him. No, he 
teld me, but he had once or 
twice been allowed to look at 
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his things for books he had 
been writing. He had never 
seen the man, for he always 
bought through agents, but 
he had heard of people who 
knew him. “It is the old 
silly game,” he said. ‘ He will 
fill half a dozen houses with 
priceless treasures, and then 
die, and the whole show will 
be sold at auction and the best 
things carried off to America. 
It’s enough to make a patriot 
swear.” 

There was balm in Gilead, 
however. Mr Lumley appar- 
ently might be willing to re- 
sell the Wedgwood plaques if 
he got a fair offer. So Jenkin- 
son had been informed by 
Lutrin, and that very after- 
noon he was going to look at 
them. He asked me to come 
with him, and, having nothing 
to do, I accepted. 

Jenkinson’s car was waiting 
for us at the club door. It was 
closed, for the afternoon was 
wet. I did not hear his direc- 
tions to the chauffeur, and we 
had been en route ten minutes 
or so before I discovered that 
we had crossed the river and 
were traversing South London. 
I had expected to find the 
things in Lutrin’s shop, but to 
my delight I was told that 
Lumley had taken delivery of 
them at once. “He keeps very 
few of his things in the Albany 
except his books,” I was told. 
*‘ But he has a house at Black- 
heath which is stuffed from 
cellar to garret.” 

“What is the name of it?” 
I asked with a sudden sus- 
picion. 

“The White Lodge,” said 
Jenkinson. 


“But that belongs to a man 
called Pavia,” I said. 

“T can’t help that. The 
things in it belong to old Lum- 
ley, all right. I know, for 
I’ve been three times there 
with his permission.” 

Jenkinson got little out of me 
for the rest of the ride, Here 
was excellent corroborative evi- 
dence of what I had allowed 
myself to suspect. Pavia was 
a friend of Pitt-Heron, Lumley 
was a friend of Pitt-Heron; 
Lumley was obviously a friend 
of Pavia, and he might be 
Pavia himself, for the retired 
East India merchant, as I 
figured him, would not be 


‘above an innocent impersona- 


tion. Anyhow, if I could find 
one or the other, I might learn 
something about Charles's 
recent doings. I sincerely 
hoped that the owner might be 
at home that afternoon when 
we inspected his treasures, for 
so far I had found no one who 
could procure me an introduc- 
tion to that mysterious old 
bachelor of artistic and philo- 
Teutonic tastes. 

We reached the White Lodge 
about half-past three. It was 
one of those small, square, late- 
Georgian mansions which you 
see all around London—once a 
country -house among fields, 
now only a villa in a pre- 
tentious garden. I looked to 
see my super-butler Tuke, but 
the door was opened by a female 
servant, who inspected Jenkin- 
son’s card of admission, and 
somewhat unwillingly allowed 
us to enter. My companion 
had not exaggerated when he 
described the place as full of 
treasures. It was far more 
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like the shop of a Bond Street 
art-dealer than a civilised dwell- 
ing. The hall was crowded 
with Japanese armour and 
lacquer cabinets. One room 
was lined from floor to ceiling 
with good pictures, mostly 
seventeenth- century Dutch, 
and had enough Chippendale 
chairs to accommodate a public 
meeting. Jenkinson would fain 
have prowled round, but we 
were moved on by the inexor- 
able servant to the little back 
room where reposed the objects 
of our visit. The plaques had 
been only half unpacked, and 
in a moment Jenkinson was 
busy at them with a magnify- 
ing-glass, purring to himself 
like a contented cat. 

The housekeeper stood on 
guard by the door, Jenkinson 
was absorbed, and I, after the 
first inspection of the treasures, 
had leisure to look about me. 
It was an untidy little room, 
full of fine Chinese porcelain in 
dusty glass cabinets, and in a 
corner stood piles of old Persian 
rugs. Pavia, I reflected, must 
be an easy-going soul, entirely 
oblivious of comfort, if he al- 
lowed his friend to turn his 
dwelling into such a pantecb- 
nicon. Less and less did I 
believe in the existence of the 
retired East India merchant. 
The house was Lumley’s, who 
chose te pass under another 
name during his infrequent 
visits." His motive might be 
innocent enough—perhaps to 
prevent the risk of burglary, 
which would be considerable 
if a man of unusual wealth 
were known to live in such 
a place. It might be innocent, 
but somehow I did not think 
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so. The butler looked too 
intelligent. 

With my foot I turned over 
the lid of one of the packing- 
cases that had held the Wedg- 
woods. It was covered with 
a litter of cotton- wool and 
shavings, and below it lay 
a crumpled piece of paper. I 
looked again, and saw that it 
was a telegraph form. Clearly 
somebody, with the telegram in 
his hand, had opened the cases, 
and had left it on the top of 
one whence it had dropped to 
the floor and been covered by 
the lid when it was flung off. 
I hope and believe I am as 
straightforward in my dealings 
as other people; but there and 
then came on me the conviction 
that I must read that telegram. 
I felt the gimlet eye of the 
housekeeper on me, so I had 
recourse to craft. I took out 
my cigarette case as if to smoke, 
and clumsily upset its contents 
among the shavings. Then on 
my knees I began to pick them 
up, turning ever the litter till 
the telegram was exposed. It 
was in French, and I read it 
quite clearly ; it had been sent 
from Vienna, but the address 
was in some code, ‘“‘Suivez a 
Bokhare Saronov,” these were 
the words. I finished my 
collection of the cigarettes, 
and turned the lid over again 
on the telegram, so that its 
owner, if he chose to look for 
it diligently, might find it. 

When we sat in the car 
going home, Jenkinson ab- 
sorbed in meditation on the 
plaques, I was coming to a 
clear decision. I had no evid- 
ence to go upon which would 
have convinced the most 
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credulous common jury. Pavia 
knew Pitt-Heron, so probably 
did Lumley; Lumley knew 
Pavia, possibly was identical 
with him ; somebody in Pavia’s 
house got telegrams from 
Vienna in which a trip to 
Bokhara was indicated. Yet 
I was absolutely convinced, 
with the queer sub-conscious 
certitude of the human brain, 
that Pitt-Heron was or was 
about to be in Bokhara, and 
that Pavia-Lumley knew of his 
being there and was deeply 
concerned in his journey. 
That night after dinner I 
rang up Mrs Pitt-Heron. She 
had had a letter from Tommy, 


@ very dispirited letter, for 
he had had no luck. Nobody 
in Moscow had heard of 
any wandering Englishman 
remotely like Charles, and 
Tommy, after playing the 
private detective for three 
weeks, was nearly at the end 
of his tether, and spoke of re- 
turning home. 

I told her to send him the 
following wire in her own 
name: “Go on to Bokhara. 
Have information you will meet 
him there.” She promised to 
send the message next day, 
and asked no further ques- 
tion. She was a pearl among 
women. 


III. 


That telegram was the be- 
ginning of my active part in 
this curious affair. They say 
that everybody turns up in 
time at the corner of Piccadilly 
Circus if you wait long enough. 
I was to find myself like a 
denizen of Baghdad in the days 
of the great Caliph, and yet 
never stir from my routine of 
rooms, chambers, club, rooms, 
I am wrong; there was one 
episode out of London, and 
that perhaps was the true 
beginning of my story. 

Whitsuntide that year came 
very late, and I was glad of 
the fortnight’s rest, for Parlia- 
ment and the law courts had 
given me a busy time. I had 
recently acquired a car and a 
chauffeur called Stagg, and I 
looked forward to trying it in 
a tour in the West country. 
Before I left London I went 
again to Portman Square, and 


found Ethel Pitt-Heron in 
grave distress. You must re- 
member that Tommy and I 
had always gone on the hypo- 
thesis that Charles’s departure 
had been in pursuance of some 
mad scheme of his own which 
might get him into trouble. 
We thought that he had be- 
come mixed up with highly 
undesirable friends, and was 
probably embarking in some 
venture which might not be 
criminal but was certain to be 
foolish. I had long rejected 
the idea of blackmail, and 
convinced myself that Lumley 
and Pavia were his colleagues. 
The same general notion, I 
fancy, had been in his wife's 
mind. But now she had found 
something which altered the 
case. She had ransacked his 
papers in the hope of finding 
a clue to the affair which had 
taken him abroad, but there 
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was nothing but business 
letters, notes of investments, 
and such like. He seemed to 
have burned most of his papers 
in the queer laboratory at the 
back of the house. But, stuffed 
into the pocket of a blotter on 
a bureau in the drawing-room 
where he scarcely ever wrote, 
she had found a document. It 
seemed to be the rough draft 
of a letter, and to be addressed 
to her. I give it as it was 
written ; the blank spaces were 
left blank in the manuscript. 


“You must have thought 
me mad, or worse, to treat 
you as I have done. But 
there was a terrible reason, 
which some day I hope to tell 
you all about. I want you as 
soon as you get this to make 
ready to come out to me at 
.. . You will travel by... 
and arriveat ... I enclose 
a letter which I want you to 
hand in deepest confidence to 
Knowles, the solicitor. He will 
make all arrangements about 
your journey and about send- 
ing me the supplies of money I 
want. Darling, you must leave 
as secretly as I did, and tell 
nobody anything, not even that 
I am alive—that least of all. 
I would not frighten you for 
worlds, but I am on the edge 
of a horrible danger, which I 
hope with God’s help and yours 
to escape... .” 


That was all, but it was a 
missive calculated to shatter the 
poor woman’s nerves. It was 
obviously the draft of a letter 
which he intended at some 
later date to post to her from 
some foreign place, 


It filled 
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me, I am bound to say, with 
heavy disquiet. Pitt - Heron 
was no coward, and he was not 
the man to make too much of a 
risk. Yet it was clear that he 
had fied that day in May under 
the pressure of some mortal 
fear. The affair in my eyes 
began to look very bad. Ethel 
wanted me to go to Scotland 
Yard, but I dissuaded her. 
There might be something in 
the case too delicate for the 
police to handle, and I thought 
it better to wait. 

I reflected a great deal about 
the Pitt- Heron business the 
first day or two of my trip, 
but the air and the swift motion 
helped me to forget it. We 
had a fortnight of superb 
weather, and sailed all day 
through a glistening green 
country under the hazy blue 
heavens of June. Soon I fell 
into the blissful state of phys- 
ical and mental ease which 
such a life induces. Hard toil, 
such as deer - stalking, keeps 
the nerves on the alert and 
the mind active, but swimming 
all day in a smooth car through 
a heavenly landscape mesmer- 
ises brain and body. We ran 
up the Thames valley, explored 
the Cotswolds, and turned 
south through Somerset till we 
reached the fringes of Exmoor. 
I stayed a day or two at a 
little inn high up in the moor, 
and spent the time tramping 
the endless ridges of hill or 
scrambling in the arbutus 
thickets where the moor falls 
in steeps to the sea. We re- 
turned by Dartmoor and the 
south coast, meeting with our 
first rain in Dorset, and sweep- 
ing into sunlight again on 
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Salisbury Plain. The time 
came when only two days 
remained to me. The car had 
behaved beyond all my hopes, 
and Stagg, a sombre and silent 
man, was almost lyrica] in his 
praises. 

I wanted to be in London 
by the Monday afternoon, and 
to insure this I made a long 
day of it on the Sunday. It 
was the long day which brought 
our pride to a fall. The car 
had run so well that I resolved 
to push on and sleep in a 
friend’s house near Farnham. 
It was about half-past eight, 
and we were traversing the 
somewhat confused and narrow 
roads in the neighbourhood of 
Wolmer Forest, when, as we 
turned a sharp corner, we ran 
full -into the tail of a heavy 
wood-cart. Stagg clapped on 
the brakes, but the collision, 
though it did no harm to the 
cart, was sufficient to send the 
butt-end of a log through our 
glass screen, damage the tyre 
on the near front-wheel, and 
derange the steering - gear. 
Neither of us suffered much 
hurt, but Stagg got a long 
scratch on his cheek from 
broken glass and I had a 
bruised shoulder. 

The woodman was friendly 
but useless, and there was 
nothing for it but to arrange 
for horses to take the car to 
Farnham. This meant a job 
of some hours, and I found on 
inquiry at a neighbouring 
cottage that there was no inn 
where I could stay within 
eight miles. Stagg borrowed 
a bicyele somehow and went 
off to collect horses, while I 
morosely reviewed the alterna- 


tives before me. I did not like 
the prospect of spending the 
June night beside my derelict 
car, and the thought of my 
friend’s house near Farnham 
beckoned me seductively. I 
might have walked there, but 
I did not know the road, and 
I found that my shoulder was 
paining me, so I resolved to 
try to find some gentleman’s 
house in the neighbourhood 
where I could borrow a con- 
veyance, The south of Eng- 
land is now so densely peopled 
by Londoners that even in a 
wild district where there are 
no inns and few farms there 
are certain to be several week- 
end cottages. 

I walked along the white 
ribbon of road in the scented 
June dusk. At first it was 
bounded by high gorse, then 
came patches of open heath, 
and then woods. Beyond the 
woods I found a park railing, 
and presently an entrance-gate 
with a lodge. It seemed to be 
the place I was looking for, 
and I woke the lodge-keeper, 
who thus early had retired to 
bed. I asked the name of the 
owner, but was told the name 
of the place instead—it was 
High Ashes. I asked if the 
owner was at home, and got 
a sleepy nod for answer. 

The house, as seen in the 
half-light, was a long white- 
washed cottage, rising te two 
storeys in the centre. It was 
plentifully covered with creep- 
ers and roses, and the odour of 
flowers was mingled with the 
faintest savour of wood-smoke, 
pleasant to a hungry traveller 
in the late hours. I pulled an 
old-fashioned bell, and the door 
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was opened by a stolid young 


parlour-maid. 

I explained my errand, and 
offered my card. I was, I said, 
a Member of Parliament and 
of the Bar, who had suffered 
a motor accident. Would it 
be possible for the master of 
the house to assist me to get 
to my destination near Farn- 
ham? I was bidden enter, 
and wearily seated myself on a 
settle in the hall. 

In a few minutes an ancient 
housekeeper appeared, a grim 
dame whom at other times 
I should have shunned. She 
bore, however, a hospitable 
message. There was no con- 
veyance in the place, as the 
car had gone that day to 
London for repairs. But if I 
cared to avail myself of the 
accommodation of the house for 
the night it was at my service. 
Meantime my servant could be 
looking after the car, and a 
message would go to him to 
pick me up in the morning. 

I gratefully accepted, for my 
shoulder was growing trouble- 
some, and was cenducted up a 
shallow oak staircase to a very 
pleasant bedroom with a bath- 
room adjoining. I had a bath, 
and afterwards found a variety 
of comforts installed in my 
room, from slippers to razors. 
There was also some Elliman 
for my wounded shoulder. 
Clean and refreshed, I made 
my way downstairs and entered 
a room from which I caught a 
glow of light. 

It was a library, the most 
attractive I think I have ever 
seen. The room was long, as 
libraries should be, and entirely 
lined with books, save over the 
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fireplace, where hung a fine 
picture which I took to be a 
Raeburn. The books were in 
glass cases, which showed the 
beautiful shallow mouldings of 
a@ more artistic age. A table 
was laid for dinner in a corner, 
for the room was immense, and 
the shaded candlesticks on it, 
along with the late June dusk, 
gave such light as there was. 
At first I thought the place 
was empty, but as I crossed 
the floor a figure rose from a 
deep chair by the hearth. 

“Good evening, Mr Leithen,” 
a voice said. “It is a kindly 
mischance which gives a lonely 
old man the pleasure of your 
company.” 

He switched on an electric 
lamp, and I saw before me— 
what I had not guessed from 
the voice—an old man. I was 
thirty-four at the time, and 
counted anything over fifty old, 
but I judged my host to be 
well on in the sixties. He was 
about my own size, but a good 
deal bent in the shoulders as if 
from study. His face was clean- 
shaven and extraordinarily fine, 
with every feature delicately 
chiselled. He had a sort of 
Hapsburg mouth and chin, 
very long and pointed, but 
modelled with a grace which 
made the full lower lip seem 
entirely right. His hair was 
silver, brushed so low on the 
forehead as to give him a 
slightly foreign air, and he 
wore tinted glasses, as if for 
reading. Altogether it was a 
very dignified and agreeable 
figure who greeted me in a 
voice so full and soft that it 
belied his obvious age. 
Dinner was a light meal, but 
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perfect in its way. There were 
soles, I remember, an exceed- 
ingly well-cooked bird, fresh 
strawberries and a savoury. 
We drank a 95 Perrier-Jouet 
and some excellent Madeira. 
The stolid parlour-maid waited 
on us, and, as we talked of the 
weather and the Hampshire 
roads, I kept trying to guess 
my host’s profession. He was 
not a lawyer, for he had not 
the inevitable lines on the 
cheek. I thought that he 
might be a retired Oxford don, 
or one of the higher civil ser- 
vants, or perhaps some official 
of the British Museum. His 
library proclaimed him a 
scholar and his voice a gentle- 
man. 

Afterwards we settled our- 
selves in arm-chairs and he 
gave me a good cigar. We 
talked about many things — 
books, the right furnishing of 
a library, a little politics in 
deference to my M.P.-ship. My 
host was apathetic about party 
questions, but curious about 
defence matters and in his way 
an amateur strategist. I could 
fancy his inditing letters to 
‘The Times’ on national service. 
Then we wandered into foreign 
affairs, where I found his 
interest acute and his know- 
ledge immense. Indeed he was 
so well informed that I began 
to suspect that my guesses had 
been wrong, and that he was 
a retired diplomat. At that 
time there was some difficulty 
between France and Italy over 
customs duties, and he sketched 
for me with remarkable lucidity 
the weak points in the French 
tariff administration. I had 
been recently engaged in a big 


South American railway case, 
and I asked him a question 
about the property of my 
clients, and received a much 
better account than I had ever 
got from the solicitors who 
briefed me. 

The fire had been lit before 
we finished dinner, and pres- 
ently it began to burn up and 
light the figure of my host, 
who sat in a deep arm-chair. 
He had taken off his tinted 
glasses, and as I rose to get a 
match I saw his eyes looking 
abstractedly before him. Some- 
how they reminded me of Pitt- 
Heron. Charles had always a 
sort of dancing light in his, 
a restless intelligence which 
was at once attractive and 
disquieting. My host had this 
and more. His eyes were paler 
than I had ever seen in a 
human head—pale, bright, and 
curiously wild. But, whereas 
Pitt-Heron’s had only given the 
impression of reckless youth, 
this man’s spoke of wisdom 
and power as well as of end- 
less vitality. All my theories 
vanished, for I could not believe 
that my host had ever followed 
any profession. If he had, he 
would have been at the head of 
it, and the world would have 
been familiar with his features. 
I began to wonder if my mem- 
ory was not playing me false, 
and I was in the presence of 
some great man whom I ought 
to recognise. 

As I dived into the recesses 
of my memory I heard his voice 
asking if I was not a lawyer. 

I told him, Yes. <A barrister 
with a fair common-law prac- 
tice and some work in Privy 
Council appeals. 
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He asked me why I chose 
the profession. 

“Tt came handiest,” I said. 
“T am a dry creature, who 
loves facts and logic. I am 
not a flier, I have no new 
ideas, I don’t want to lead 
men, and I like work. I am 
the typical educated English- 
man, and my sort gravitates 
to the Bar. We like feel- 
ing that, if we are not the 
builders, at any rate we 
are the cement of civilisa- 
tion.” 

He repeated the words 
“cement of civilisation” in 
his soft voice, 

“In @ sense you are right. 
But civilisation needs more 
than the law to hold it to- 
gether. You see all mankind 
is not equally willing to ac- 
cept as divine justice what is 
called human law.” 

“Of course there are further 
sanctions,” I said. “ Police 
and armies and the good-will 
of civilisation.” 

He caught me up quickly. 
“The last is your true cement. 
Did you ever reflect, Mr 
Leithen, how precarious is 
the tenure of the civilisation 
we boast about ?” 

‘I should have thought it 
fairly substantial,” I said, 
“and the foundations grow 
daily firmer.” 

He laughed. “That is the 
lawyer’s view, but believe me 
you are wrong. Reflect, and 
you will find that the founda- 
tions are sand. You think 
that a wall as solid as the 
earth separates civilisation from 
barbarism. I tell you the di- 
vision is a thread, a sheet of 
glass. A touch here, a push 
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there, and you bring back the 
reign of Saturn.” 

It was the kind of paradox- 
ical, undergraduate specula- 
tion which grown men indulge 
in sometimes after dinner. I 
looked at my host to discover 
his mood, and at the moment 
a log flared up again. His 
face was perfectly serious. His 
light wild eyes were intently 
watching me. 

“Take one little instance,” 
he said. ‘We are a com- 
mercial world, and have built 
up @ great system of credit. 
Without our cheques and bills 
of exchange and currency the 
whole of our life would stop. 
But credit only exists because 
behind it we have a standard 
of value. My Bank of Eng- 
land notes are worthless paper 
unless I can get sovereigns for 
them if I choose. Forgive this 
elementary disquisition, but the 
point is important. We have 
fixed a gold standard, because 
gold is sufficiently rare, and 
because it allows itself to be 
coined into a portable form. 
I am aware that there are 
economists who say that the 
world could be run equally 
well on a pure credit basis, 
with no metal currency at 
the back of it; but, however 
sound their argument may be 
in the abstract, the thing is 
practically impossible. You 
would have to convert the 
whole of the world’s stupid- 
ity to their economic faith 
before it would work. Now, 
suppose something happened 
to make our standard of value 
useless. Suppose the dream 
of the alchemists came true, 
and all metals were readily 
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transmutable. We have got 
very near it in recent years, 
as you will know if you in- 
terest yourself in chemical 
science. Once gold and silver 
lost their intrinsic value, the 
whole edifice of our commerce 
would collapse. Credit would 
become meaningless, because it 
would be untranslatable. We 
should be back at a bound in 
the age of barter, for it is 
hard to see what other stand- 
ard of value could take the 
place of the precious metals, 
All our civilisation, with its in- 
dustries and commerce, would 
come toppling down. Once 
more, like primitive man, I 
would plant cabbages for a 
living and exchange them for 
services in kind from the cob- 
bler and the butcher. We 
should have the simple life 
with a vengeance— not the 
self-conscious simplicity of the 
civilised man, but the compul- 
sory simplicity of the savage.” 

I was not greatly impressed 
by the illustration. “Of course 
there are many key-points in 
civilisation,” I said, “the loss 
of which would bring ruin. 
But these keys are strongly 
held.” 

“Not so strongly as you 
think. Consider how delicate 
the machine is getting. As 
life grows more complex, the 
machinery grows more intri- 
cate and therefore more vul- 
nerable. Your so-called sanc- 
tions become so _ infinitely 
numerous that each in itself is 
frail. In the Dark Ages you 
had one great power — the 
terror of God and His Church. 
Now you have a multiplicity 
of small things, all delicate 
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and fragile, and strong only 
by our tacit agreement not to 
question them.” 

“You forget one thing,” I 
said,—‘“‘the fact that men 
really are agreed to keep the 
machine going. That is what 
I called the ‘ good - will of 
civilisation,’ ” 

He got up from his chair and 
walked up and down the floor, 
a curious dusky figure lit by 
the rare spurts of flame from 
the hearth. 

“You have put your finger 
on the one thing that matters. 
Civilisation is a conspiracy. 
What value would your police 
be if every criminal could find 
@ sanctuary across the Channel, 
or your law courts if no other 
tribunal recognised their deci- 
sions? Modern life is the silent 
compact of comfortable folk to 
keep up pretences. And it will 
succeed till the day comes when 
there is another compact to 
strip them bare.” 

I do not think that I have 
ever listened to a stranger con- 
versation. It was not so much 
what he said—you will hear 
the same thing from any group 
of half-baked young men—as 
the air with which he said it. 
The room was almost dark, but 
the man’s personality seemed to 
take shape and bulk in the 
gloom. Though I could scarcely 
see him, I knew that those pale 
strange eyes were looking at 
me. I wanted more light, but 
did not know where to look for 
a switch. It was all so eery 
and odd that I began to wonder 
if my host were not a little 
mad. In any case, I was tired 
of his speculations. 

“We won't dispute on the 
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indisputable,” I said. “But I 
should have thought that it 
was the interest of all the 
brains of the world to keep up 
what you call the conspiracy.” 

He dropped into his chair 
again. ‘I wonder,” he said 
slowly. ‘ Do we really get the 
best brains working on the side 
of the compact? Take the 
business of Government. When 
all is said, we are ruled by the 
amateurs and the second-rate, 
The methods of our depart- 
ments would bring any priv- 
ate firm to bankruptcy. The 
methods of Parliament — par- 
don me—would disgrace any 
board of directors. Our rulers 
pretend to buy expert know- 
ledge, but they never pay the 
price for it that a business man 
would pay, and if they get it 
they have not the courage to 
use it. Where is the induce- 
ment for a man of genius to 
sell his brains to our insipid 
governors? And yet know- 
ledge is the only power—now 
as ever. A little mechanical 
device will wreck your navies, 
A new chemical combination 
will upset every rule of war. 
It is the same with our com- 
merce. One or two minute 
changes might sink Britain to 
the level of Ecuador or give 
China the key of the world’s 
wealth, And yet we never 
dream that these things are 
possible. We think our castles 
of sand are the ramparts of the 
universe.” 

I have never had the gift of 
the gab, but I admire it in 
others. There is a morbid 


charm in such talk, a kind of 
exhilaration of which one is 
half ashamed. I found myself 
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interested and more than a 
little impressed. 

“But surely,” I said, “the 
first thing a discoverer does is 
to make his discovery public, 
He wants the honour and glory, 
and he wants money for it. It 
becomes part of the world’s 
knowledge, and everything is 
readjusted te meet it. That 
was what happened with 
electricity. You call our civil- 
isation a machine, but it is 
something far more flexible. 
It has the power of adaptation 
of a living organism.” 

“That might be true if the 
new knowledge really became 
the world’s property. But does 
it? I see now and then in 
‘ The Times’ that some eminent 
scientist had made a great dis- 
covery. He reads a paper 
before some Academy of 
Science, and there are lead- 
ing articles on it, and his 
photograph adorns the maga- 
zines. That kind of man is not 
the danger. He is a bit of the 
machine, a party to the com- 
pact. It is the men who stand 
outside it that are to be reck- 
oned with, the artists in dis- 
covery who will never use their 
knowledge till they can use it 
with full effect. Believe me, 
the biggest brains are without 
the ring which we call civil- 
isation.”’ 

He paused for a second, and 
I saw the faint outline of the 
smoke from his cigar against 
the background of the dark. 
Then he quoted me one or two 
cases, slowly, as if in some 
doubt about the wisdom of his 
words. It was these cases 
which startled me. They were 
of different kinds—a great 
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calamity, a sudden breach be- 
tween two nations, a blight on 
a vital crop, a war, a pes- 
tilence. I will not repeat 
them. I do not think I 
believed in them then, and now 
I believe less. But they were 
horribly impressive, as told in 
that quiet voice in that sombre 
room on that dark June night. 
If he was right, these things 
had not been the work of 
Nature or accident, but of a 
devilish art. The nameless 
brains that he spoke of, work- 
ing silently in the background, 
now and then showed their 
power by some cataclysmic 
revelation. I did not believe 
him, but, as he put the case, 
showing with strange clearness 
the steps in the game, I had no 
words to protest. 

At last I found my voice. 

‘‘ What you describe is super- 
anarchy, and yet it makes no 
headway. What is the motive 
of those diabolical brains ?” 

He laughed. “How should 
I be able to tell you? Tama 
humble inquirer, and in my re- 
searches I come on curious bits 
of fact. But I cannot pry into 
motives. I only know of the 
existence of great extra-social 
intelligences. Let us say that 
they distrust the machine. 
They may be idealists and 
desire to make a new world, 
or they may simply be artists, 
loving for its own sake the 
pursuit of truth. If I were 


to hazard a guess, I should 
say that it took both types 
to bring about results, for the 
second find the knowledge and 
the first the will to use it.” 

A recollection came back to 
It was of a hot upland 
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meadow in Tyrol, where among 
acres of flowers and beside a 
leaping stream I was break- 
fasting after a morning spent 
in climbing the white crags. 
I had picked up a German on 
the way, a small man of the 
Professor class, who did me 
the honour to share my sand- 
wiches. He conversed fluently 
but quaintly in English, and 
he was, 1 remember, a Nietz- 
schean and a hot rebel against 
the established order. ‘The 
pity,” he cried, “is that the 
reformers do not know, and 
those who know are too idle 
to reform. Some day there 
will come the marriage of 
knowledge and will, and then 
the world will march.” 

“You draw an awful pic- 
ture,” I said. “But if those 
extra-social brains are so po- 
tent, why after all do they 
effect so little? A dull police- 
officer, with the machine be- 
hind him, can afford to laugh 
at most experiments in an- 
archy.” 

“True,” he said, “ and civil- 
isation will win until its ene- 
mies learn from it the import- 
ance of the machine. The 
compact must endure until 
there is a counter - compact. 
Consider the ways of that 
form of foolishness which to- 
day we call nihilism or an- 
archy. A few illiterate ban- 
dits in a Paris slum defy the 
world, and in a week they 
are in jail. Half a dozen 
crazy Russian intellectuels in 
Geneva conspire to upset the 
Romanoffs, and are hunted 
down by the police of Europe. 
All the Governments and their 
not very intelligent police 
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forces join hands, and hey, 
presto! there is an end of the 
conspirators. For civilisation 
knows how to use such powers 
as it has, while the immense 
potentiality of the unlicensed 
is dissipated in vapour. Civil- 
isation wins because it is a 
world-wide league; its enemies 
fail because they are parochial. 
But supposing 2 

Again he stopped and rose 
from his chair. He found a 
switch and flooded the room 
with light. I glanced up 
blinking to see my host smil- 
ing down on me, a most ben- 
evolent and courteous old 
gentleman. He had resumed 
his tinted glasses. “Forgive 
me,” he said, “for leaving 
you in darkness while I bored 
you with my gloomy prognos- 
tications. A recluse is apt to 
forget what is due to a 
guest.” He handed the cigar- 
box to me, and pointed to a 
table where whisky and min- 
eral waters had been laid out. 

“T want to hear the end 
of your prophecies,” I said. 
“You were saying ts 

“T said—supposing anar- 
chy learned from civilisation 
and became international. Oh, 
I don’t mean the bands of 
advertising donkeys who call 
themselves International Un- 
ions of Workers and such-like 
rubbish. I mean if the real 
brain-stuff of the world were 
internationalised. Suppose 
that the links in the cordon 
of civilisation were neutralised 
by other links in a far more 
potent chain. The earth is 








seething with incoherent power 
and unorganised intelligence. 
Have you ever reflected on 
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the case of China? There you 
have millions of quick brains 
stifled in trumpery crafts. 
They have no direction, no 
driving power, so the sum of 
their efforts is futile, and the 
world laughs at China. Eu- 
rope throws her a million or 
two on loan now and then, 
and she cynically responds by 
begging the prayers of Christ- 
endom. And yet, I say, 
supposing 4 

‘“‘ It’s a horrible idea,” I said, 
‘‘and, thank God, I don’t be- 
lieve it possible. Mere destruc- 
tion is too barren a creed to 
inspire a new Napoleon, and 
you can do with nothing short 
of one.” 

“It would scarcely be de- 
struction,” he replied gently. 
“Let us call it iconoclasm, 
the swallowing of formulas, 
which has always had its full 
retinue of idealists. And you 
do not want a Napoleon. All 
that is needed is direction, 
which could be given by men 
of far lower gifts than a 
Bonaparte. In a word, you 
want a Power-House, and then 
the age of miracles will 
begin.” 

I got up, for the hour was 
late, and I had had enough 
of this viewy talk. My host 
was smiling, and I think that 
smile was the only thing I 
didn’t quite like about him. 
It was too—what shall I say? 
—superivr and Olympian. As 
he led me into the hall he 
apologised for indulging his 
whims. “But you, as a law- 
yer, should welcome the idea. 
If there is an atom of truth 
in my fancies, your task is far 
bigger than you thought. You 
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are not defending an easy case, 
but fighting in a contest where 
the issues are still doubtful. 
That should encourage your 
professional pride. . . .” 
By all the rules I should 
have been sleepy, for it was 
past midnight, and I had had 
a long day in the open air. 
But that wretched talk had 
unsettled me, and I could not 
get my mind off it. I have 
reproduced very crudely the 
substance of my host’s con- 
versation, but no words of 
mine could do justice to his 
eery persuasiveness. There 
was a kind of magnetism in 
the man, a sense of vast 
powers and banked-up fires, 
which would have _ given 
weight to the tritest plati- 
tudes. Again and again I 
told myself it was crazy non- 
sense, the heated dream of a 
visionary, but again and again 
I came back to some detail 
which had a horrid air of 
reality. If the man was a 
romancer he had an uncommon 
gift of verisimilitude. I flung 
open my bedroom window and 
let in the soft air of the June 
night and the scents from 
leagues of clover and pines 
and sweet grasses. It mo- 
mentarily refreshed me, for I 
could not believe that the 
homely and gracious world 
held such dire portents. But 
always that phrase of his, the 
‘“* Power - House,” kept recur- 
ring. You know how twisted 
your thoughts get during a 
wakeful night, and long before 
I fell asleep towards morning 
I had worked myself up into 
a very complete dislike of that 
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bland and smiling gentleman, 


my host. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to me that I did not 
know his name, and that set 
me off on another train of 
reflection. 

I did not wait to be called, 
but rose about seven, dressed, 
and went downstairs. I heard 
the sound of a car on the 
gravel of the drive, and to my 
delight saw that Stagg had 
arrived. I wanted to get away 
from the house as soon as 
possible, and I had no desire 
to meet its master again in 
this world. 

The grim housekeeper, who 
answered my summons, re- 
ceived my explanation in 
silence. Breakfast would be 
ready in twenty minutes; 
eight was Mr Lumley’s hour 
for it. 

So that was my host’s name. 
I sat down at a bureau in the 
hall and did a wildly foolish 
thing. I wrote a letter, be- 
ginning “Dear Mr Lumley,” 
thanking him for his kindness 
and explaining the reason of 
my early departure. It was 
imperative, I said, that I 
should be in London by mid- 
day. Then I added: “I wish 
I had known who you were 
last night, for I think you 
know an old friend of mine, 
Charles Pitt-Heron.” 

Breakfastless I joined Stagg 
in the car, and soon we were 
swinging down from the up- 
lands to the shallow vale of 
the Wey. My thoughts were 
very little on my new toy or 
on the midsummer beauties of 
Surrey. The friend of Pitt- 
Heron, who knew about his 
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going to Bokhara, was the 
maniac who dreamed of the 
‘‘ Power-House.” There were 
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going to be dark scenes in 
the drama before it was played 
out, 


IV. 


My first thought, as I 
journeyed towards London, 
was that I was horribly alone 
in this business. Whatever 
was to be done I must do it 
myself, for the truth was I had 
no evidence which any auth- 
ority would recognise. Pitt- 
Heron was the friend of a 
strange being who collected 
objects of art, probably passed 
under an alias in South Lon- 
don, and had absurd visions 
of the end of civilisation. 
That, in cold black and white, 
was all my story came to. If 
I went to the police they would 
laugh at me, and they would 
be right. Now I am a sober 
and practical person, but, 
slender though my evidence 
was, it brought to my mind 
the most absolute conviction. 
I seemed to know Pitt-Heron’s 
story as if I had heard it from 
his own lips—his first meeting 
with Lumley and their grow- 
ing friendship; his initiation 
into secret and _ forbidden 
things; the revolt of the de- 
cent man, appalled that his 
freakishness had led him so 
far; the realisation that he 
could not break so easily with 
his past, and that Lumley held 
him in his power; and last, the 
mad flight under the pressure 
of overwhelming terror. I 
could read the purpose of that 
flight. He knew the Indian 


frontier as few men know it, 


and in the wild tangle of the 
Pamirs he hoped to baffle his 
enemy. Then from some far 
refuge he would send for his 
wife and spend the rest of his 
days in exile. It must have 
been an omnipotent terror to 
drive such a man, young, 
brilliant, rich, successful, to 
the fate of an absconding 
felon, 

But Lumley was on his trail. 
So I read the telegram I had 
picked up on the floor of the 
Blackheath house, and my 
business was to frustrate the 
pursuit. Some one must 
have gone to Bokhara, some 
creature of Lumley’s, perhaps 
the super-butler I had met in 
the County Court. The tele- 
gram, for I had noted the date, 
had been received on the 27th 
day of May. It was now the 
15th of June, so if some one 
had started immediately on its 
receipt, in all probability he 
would by now be in Bokhara. 
I must find out who had gone 
and endeavour to warn Tommy. 
I calculated that it -would 
have taken him seven or eight 
days to get from Moscow by 
the Transcaspian ; probably he 
would find Pitt-Heron gone, 
but inquiries would set him on 
the track. I might be able to 
get in touch with him through 
the Russian officials. In any 
case, if Lumley were stalking 
Pitt-Heron, I, unknown and 
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unsuspected, would be stalking 
Lumley. 

And then in a flash I realised 
my folly. The wretched letter 
I had written that morning 
had given the whole show 
away. Lumley knew that I 
was a friend of Pitt - Heron, 
and that I knew that he was 
a friend of Pitt-Heron. If my 
guess was right, friendship 
with Lumley was not a thing 
Charles was likely to confess 
to, and he would argue that 
my knowledge of it meant that 
I was in Charles’s confidence. 
I would therefore know of his 
disappearance and its cause, 
and alone in London would 
connect it with the decorous 
bachelor of the Albany. My 
letter was a warning to him 
that he could not play the 
game unobserved, and I, too, 
would be suspect in _ his 
eyes. 

It was no good crying over 
spilt milk, and Lumley’s sus- 
picions must be accepted, but 
I confess that the thought 
gave me a qualm. The man 
had a curious terror for me, 
a terror I cannot hope to 
analyse and reproduce for 
you. My bald words can 
give no idea of the magnetic 
force of his talk, the sense of 
brooding and unholy craft. I 
was proposing to match my 
wits against a master’s, one, 
too, who must have at his 
command ah organisation far 
beyond my puny efforts. I 
have said that my first feeling 
was that of loneliness and iso- 
lation ; my second was one of 
hopeless insignificance. It was 
a boy’s mechanical toy arrayed 
against a Power-House with 
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its shining wheels and mon- 
strous dynamos. 

My first business was to get 
in touch with Tommy. At 
that time I had a friend in 
one of the Embassies, whose 
acquaintance I had made on 
a dry-fly stream in Hampshire. 
I will not tell you his name, 
for he has since become a great 
figure in the world’s diplomacy, 
and I am by no means certain 
that the part he played in this 
tale was strictly in accordance 
with official etiquette. I had 
assisted him on the legal side 
in some of the international 
quibbles that beset all Em- 
bassies, and we had reached 
the point of intimacy which is 
marked by the use of Christian 
names and by dining frequently 
together. Let us call him 
Monsieur Felix. He was a 
grave young man, slightly my 
senior, learned, discreet, and 
ambitious, but with an engag- 
ing boyishness cropping up 
now and then under the official 
gold lace. It occurred to me 
that in him I might find an 
ally. 

I reached London about 
eleven in the morning and 
went straight to Belgrave 
Square. Felix I found in the 
little library off the big secre- 
taries’ room, a sunburnt sports- 
man fresh from a Norwegian 
salmon river. I asked him if 
he had half an hour to spare, 
and was told that the day was 
at my service. 

“You know Tommy Delo- 
raine?” I asked. 

He nodded. 

“ And Charles Pitt-Heron ?”’ 

“T have heard of him.” 

“Well, here is my trouble. 
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I have reason to believe that 
Tommy has joined Pitt-Heron 
in Bokhara. If he has, my 
mind will be greatly relieved, 
for, though I can’t tell you 
the story, I can tell you that 
Pitt-Heron is in very consider- 
able danger. Can you help 
me?” 

Felix reflected. ‘That should 
be simple enough. I can wire 
in cypher to the Military Resi- 
dent. The police there are 
pretty efficient, as you may 
imagine, and travellers don’t 
come and go without being 
remarked. I should be able 
to give you an answer within 
twenty-four hours. I must de- 
scribe Tommy. How does one 
do that in telegraphese? ” 

“‘T want you to tell me an- 
other thing,” I said. “You 
remember that Pitt-Heron has 


_ Some reputation as a Central 


Asian traveller. Tommy, as 
you know, is as mad as a 
hatter. Suppose these two 
fellows at Bokhara, wanting 
to make a long trek into wild 
country—how would they go? 
You’ve been there and know 
the lie of the land.” 

Felix got down a big German 
atlas, and for half an hour we 
pored over it. From Bokhara, 
he said, the only routes for 
madmen ran to the south. 
Kast and north you got into 
Siberia; west lay the Trans- 
caspian desert ; but southward 
you might go through the 
Hissar range by Pamirski Post 
to Gilgit and Kashmir, or you 
might follow up the Oxus and 
enter the north of Afghanistan, 
or you might go by Merv into 
north - eastern Persia. The 
first he thought the likeliest 


route, if a man wanted to 
travel fast. I asked him to 
put in his cable a suggestion 
about watching the Indian 
roads, and left him with a 
promise of early enlighten- 
ment. 

Then I went down to the 
Temple, fixed some consulta- 
tions and spent a quiet evening 
in my rooms. I had a heavy 
sense of impending disaster, 
not unnatural in the circum- 
stances. I really cannot think 
what it was that held me to 
the job. Partly, no doubt, 
liking for Tommy and Ethel, 
partly regret for that unfortun- 
ate fellow Pitt-Heron, most of 
all, I think, dislike of Lumley. 
That bland super-man had 
fairly stirred my prosaic anti- 
pathies. 

Next day I was in a case at 
the Old Bailey. It was an im- 
portant prosecution for fraud, 
and I appeared, with two 
leaders, for the Bank con- 
cerned. The amazing and 
almost ineredible thing about 
this story of mine is the way 
clues kept rolling in unsolicited, 
and I was to get another from 
this dull prosecution. I sup- 
pose that the explanation is 
that the world is full of clues 
to everything, and that, if a 
man’s mind is sharp-set on any 
quest, he happens to notice and 
take advantage of what other- 
wise he would miss. My lead- 
ers were both absent the first 
day, and I had to examine our 
witnesses alone. Towards the 
close of the afternoon I put a 
fellow in the box, an oldish 
drink-sodden clerk in a Cannon 
Street bucket-shop. His evi- 
dence was valuable for our 
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case, but I was very doubtful 
how he would stand a cross- 
examination as to credit. His 
name was Routh, and he 
spoke with a strong North- 
country accent. But what 
caught my attention was his 
face. His jaw looked as if it 
had been made in two pieces 
which did not fit, and he had 
little, bright protuberant eyes. 
At my first glance I was con- 
scious of a recollection. 

He was still in the box when 
the Court rose, and I informed 
the solicitors that before going 
further I wanted a conference 
with the witness. A few 
minutes later he was brought 
to my chambers, and I put one 
or two obvious questions on 
the case, till the managing 
clerk who accompanied him 
announced with many excuses 
that he must hurry away. 
Then I shut the door, gave Mr 
Routh a cigar, and proceeded 
to conduct a private inquiry. 

He was a pathetic being, 
only too ready to talk. I 
learned the squalid details of 
his continuous misfortunes. 
He had been the son of a dis- 
senting minister in North- 
umberland, and had drifted 
through half a dozen occupa- 
tions till he found his present 
unsavoury billet. Truth was 
written large on his statement, 
he had nothing to conceal, for 
his foible was folly, not crime, 
and he had not a rag of pride 
to give him reticence. He 


boasted that he was a gentle- 
man and well-educated, too, 
but he had never had a chance. 
His brother had advised him 
badly; his brother was too 
clever for a prosaic world; 
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always through his reminis- 
cences came this echo of frater- 
nal admiration and complaint. 

It was about the brother I 
wanted to know, and Mr 
Routh was very willing to 
speak. Indeed it was hard to 
disentangle facts from his 
copious outpourings. The 
brother had been an engineer 
and a highly successful one; 
had dallied with politics, too, 
and had been a great inventor. 
He had put Mr Routh on to 
a South American speculation, 
where he had made a little 
money but speedily lost it 
again. Oh, he had been a 
good brother in his way, and 
had often helped him, but he 
was a busy man, and his help 
never went quite far enough. 
Besides, he did not like to apply 
to him too often. I gathered 
that the brother was not a 
person to take liberties with. 
I asked him what he was 
doing now. 

“Ah,” said Mr _ Routh, 
“that is what I wish I could 
tell you. I will not conceal 
from you that for the moment 
I am in considerable financial 
straits, and this case, though 
my hands are clean enough, 
God knows, will not make life 
easier for me. My brother is 
a mysterious man, whose busi- 
ness often takes him abroad. 
I have never known even his 
address, for I write always to 
a London office from which my 
communications are forwarded. 
I only know that he is in some 
big electrical business, for I re- 
member that he once let drop 
the remark that he was in 
charge of some power station. 
No, I do not think it is in 
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London, probably somewhere 
abroad. I heard from him a 
fortnight ago, and he told me 
he was just leaving England 
for a couple of months. It is 
very annoying, for I want badly 
to get into touch with him.” 

“Do you know, Mr Routh,” 
I said, “I believe I have met 
your brother. Is he like you 
in any way?” 

“We have a strong family 
resemblance, but he is taller 
and slimmer. He has been 
more prosperous, and has lived 
a healthier life, you see.” 

“Do you happen to know,” 
I asked, ‘‘if he ever uses an- 
other name? I don’t think 
that the man I knew was 
called Routh.” 

The clerk flushed. “TI think 
it highly unlikely that my 
brother would use an alias. 
He has done nothing to dis- 
grace a name of which we are 
proud.” 

I told him that my memory 
had played me false, and we 
parted on very good terms. 
He was an innocent soul, one 
of those people that clever 
rascals get to do their dirty 
work for them. But there was 
no mistaking the resemblance. 
There, without the brains and 
force and virility, went m 
super-butler of Blackheath, 
who passed under the name 
of Tuke. 

When he had gone, I rang 
up Macgillivray at Scotland 
Yard and got an appointment 
in half an hour’s time. Mac- 


gillivray had been at the Bar 
—I had read in his chambers— 
and was now one of the heads 
of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, 


I was about to 
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ask him for information which 
he was in no way bound to 
give me, but I presumed on 
our old acquaintance. 

I asked him first whether 
he had ever heard of a secret 
organisation which went under 
the name of the Power-House. 
He laughed out loud at my 
question. 

“T should think we have 
several hundreds of such pet 
names on our records,” he said. 
“Everything from the Lodge 
of the Baldfaced Ravens to 
Solomon’s Seal No. X. Fancy 
nomenclature is the relaxation 
of the tired anarchist, and 
matters very little. The dan- 
gerous fellows have no names, 
no number even, which we can 
get hold of. But I'll get a 
man to look up our records. 
There may be something filed 
about your Power-House.” 

My second question he an- 
swered differently. ‘ Routh, 
Routh! Why, yes, there was 
a Routh we had dealings 
with a dozen years ago when 
I used to go the North-Eastern 
circuit, He was a trade-union 
official who bagged the funds, 
and they couldn’t bring him to 
justice because of the ridiculous 
extra-legal status they possess. 
He knew it, and played their 
own privileges against them. 
Oh yes, he was a very complete 
rogue. I once saw him at a 
meeting in Sunderland, and I 
remember his face — sneering 
eyes, diabolically clever mouth, 
and with it all as smug as a 
family butler. He has dis- 
appeared from England — at 
least we haven't heard of him 
for some years, but I can show 
you his photograph.” 
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Maogillivray took from a 
lettered cabinet a bundle of 
cards, selected one and tossed it 
towards me. It was that of a 
man of thirty or so, with short 
side-whiskers and a drooping 
moustache. The eyes, the ill- 
fitting jaw, and the brow were 
those of my friend Mr Tuke, 
brother and patron of the 
sorrowful Mr Routh, who 
had already that afternoon 
occupied my attention. 

Macgillivray promised to 
make certain inquiries, and I 
walked home in a state of 
elation. Now I knew who had 
gone to Bokhara, and I knew 
something, too, of the traveller’s 
past. A discredited genius was 
the very man for Lumley’s 
schemes —one who asked for 
nothing better than to use his 
brains outside the ring - fence 
of convention. Somewhere in 
the wastes of Turkestan the 
ex-trade-union official was in 
search of Pitt-Heron. I did 
not fancy that Mr Tuke would 
stick at trifles. 

I dined at the club and left 
early. Going home, I had an 
impression that I was being 
shadowed. You know the feel- 
ing that some one is watching 
you, a sort of sensation re- 
ceived by the consciousness 
without actual evidence. 

It was a bright summer 
evening, and Piccadilly had 
its usual throng of moter-cars 
and buses and foot passengers. 
I halted twice, once in St 
James’s Street and once at the 
corner of Stratton Street, and 
retraced my steps for a bit, 
and each time I had the im- 
pression that some one a hun- 
dred yards or so off had done 
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the same. Obviously in such 
a crowd I could get no cer- 
tainty on the matter, so I 
banished it from my mind. I 
spent the rest of the evening 
in my rooms, reading cases and 
trying to keep my thoughts off 
Central Asia. About ten I 
was rung up on the telephone 
by Felix. He had had his 
answer from Bokhara. Pitt- 
Heron had left with a small 
caravan on June 2nd by the 
main road through the Hissar 
range. Tommy had arrived 
on June 10th and on the 12th 
had set off with two servants 
on the same trail. Travelling 
the lighter of the two, he 
should have overtaken Pitt- 
Heron by the 15th at latest. 
That was yesterday, and my 
mind was immensely relieved. 
Tommy in such a situation 
was a tower of strength, for, 
whatever his failings in poli- 
tics, I knew no one I would 
rather have with me in a 
tight corner. 

Next day the sense of espi- 
onage increased. I was in the 
habit of walking down to the 
Temple by way of Pall Mall 
and the Embankment, but, as 
I did not happen to be in Court 
that morning, I resolved to 
make a detour and test my 
suspicions. There seemed to 
be nobody in Down Street as I 
emerged from my flat, but I 
had not walked five yards 
before, turning back, I saw a 
man enter from the Piccadilly 
end, while another moved across 
the Hertford Street opening. 
It may have been only my 
imagination, but I was con- 
vinced that these were my 
watchers. I walked up Park 
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Lane, for it seemed to me that 
by taking the Tube at the 
Marble Arch Station I could 
bring matters to the proof. I 
have a trick of observing small 
irrelevant details, and I hap- 
pened to have noticed that a 
certain carriage in the train 
which left Marble Arch about 
9.30 stopped exactly opposite 
the exit at the Chancery Lane 
Station, and by hurrying up 
the passage one could just 
catch the lift which served an 
earlier train and so reach the 
street before any of the other 
travellers. I performed this 
manceuvre with success, caught 
the early lift, reached the 
street and took cover behind 
a pillar- box whence I could 
watch the exit of passengers 
from the stairs, for I judged 
that my tracker, if he missed 
me below, would run up the 
stairs rather than wait on the 
lift. Sure enough, a breath- 
less gentleman appeared, who 
scanned the street eagerly, and 
then turned to the lift to watch 
the emerging passengers. It 
was clear that the espionage 
was no figment of my brain. 
I walked slowly to my 
chambers and got through the 
day’s work as best I could, for 
my mind was preoccupied with 
theunpleasant businessin which 
I found myself entangled. I 
would have given a year’s in- 
come to be honestly quit of it, 
but there seemed to be no way 
of escape. The maddening 
thing was that I could do so 
little; there was no chance of 
forgetting anxiety in strenuous 
work ; I could only wait with 
the patience at my command, 
and hope for the one chance 
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in a thousand which I might 
seize, At four o’clock I left 
the Temple and walked to the 
Embassy. I had resolved to 
banish the espionage from my 
mind, for that was the least 
of my difficulties. 

Felix gave me an hour of his 
valuable time. It was some- 
thing that Tommy had joined 
Pitt-Heron, but there were 
other matters to be arranged 
in that far country. The time 
had come, in my opinion, to 
tell him the whole story, and 
the telling was a huge relief to 
my mind. He did not laugh 
at me as I had half feared, but 
took the whole thing as gravely 
as possible. In his profession, 
I fancy, he had found too 
many certainties behind sus- 
picions to treat anything as 
trivial, The next step, he said, 
was to warn the Russian police 
of the presence of the man 
called Saronov and the super- 
butler. Happily we had ma- 
terials for the description of 
Tuke or Routh, and I could 
not believe that such a figure 
would be hard to trace. Felix 
cabled again in cypher, asking 
that the two should be watched, 
more especially if there was 
reason to believe that they had 
followed Tommy’s route. Once 
more we got out the big map 
and discussed the possible 
ways. It seemed to me a land 
created by Providence for sur- 
prises, for the roads followed 
the valleys, and to the man 
who travelled light there must 
be many short cuts through 
the hills. 

I left the Embassy before 
six o’cloek and, crossing the 
Square engrossed with my own 
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thoughts, ran full into Lumley. 
I hope I played my part well, 
though I could not repress a 
start of surprise. He wore a 
grey morning-coat and a white 
top-hat and looked the image 
of benevolent respectability. 

“Ah, Mr Leithen,” he said, 
“we meet again.” 

I murmured something about 
my regrets at my early depar- 
ture three days ago, and added 
in feeble jest that I wished he 
would hurry on his twilight 
of civilisation, for the burden 
of it was becoming too much 
for me. 

He looked me in the eyes 
with all the friendliness in the 
world. “So you have not 
forgotten our evening’s talk? 
You owe me something, my 
friend, for giving you a new 
interest in your profession.” 

“T owe you much,” I said, 
“for your hospitality, your 
advice, and your warnings.” 

He was wearing his tinted 
glasses and peered quizzically 
into my face. 

“T am going to make a eall 
in Grosvenor Place,” he said, 
“and shall beg in return the 
pleasure of your company. So 
you know my young friend, 
Pitt-Heron ?” 

With an ingenuous counten- 
ance I explained that he had 
been at Oxford with me and 
that we had common friends. 

“A brilliant young man,” 
said Lumley. “Like you, he 
has occasionally cheered an 
old man’s solitude. And he 
has spoken of me to you?” 

“Yes,” I said, lying stoutly. 
“He used to tell me about 
your collections.” (If Lumley 
knew Charles well he would 
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find me out, for the latter 
would not have crossed the 
road for all the treasures of 
the Louvre.) 

“Ah, yes, I have picked up 
a few things. If ever you 
should care to see them I 
should be honoured. But Pitt- 
Heron is no collector. He 
loves life better than art, as 
@ young man should. A great 
traveller our friend — the 
Laurence Oliphant or Richard 
Burton of our day.” 

We stopped at a house in 
Grosvenor Place, and he re- 
linquished my arm. “Mr 
Leithen,” he said, “a word 
from one who wishes you no 
ill You are a friend of Pitt- 
Heron, but where he goes you 
cannot follow. Take my ad- 
vice and keep out of his affairs, 
You will do no good to him, 
and you may bring yourself 
into serious danger. You are 
@ man of sense, a practical 
man, so I speak to you frankly. 
But, remember, I do not warn 
twice.” 

He took off his glasses, and 
his light, wild eyes looked me 
straight in the face. All ben- 
evolence had gone, and some- 
thing implacable and deadly 
burned in them. Before I 
could say a word in reply he 
shuffled up the steps of the 
house and was gone.... 

That night at the House I 
sought out Chapman in the 
smoking - room for several 
reasons. One was that I 
wanted an ally, and I thought 
with comfort of the bluff in- 
dependence of the Labour 
member. The meeting with 


Lumley had scared me, but it 
had also clinched my resolu- 
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tion. I had now more than 
my friendship for Tommy and 
my sympathy with Pitt-Heron 
to urge me on. A man had 
tried to bully me, and that 
roused all the worst stubborn- 
ness of my soul. I was deter- 
mined to see the game out at 
any cost. 

Chapman had been having a 
row with the young bloods of 
my party that afternoon, and 
received me  ungraciously. 
When I asked him about 
Routh, the ex- Union leader, 
he fairly blazed up. 

“There you are, you Tories,” 
he shouted. ‘ You can’t fight 
fair. You hate the Unions, 
and you rake up any wretched 
old prejudice to discredit them. 
You can find out about Routh 
for yourself, for I’m hanged if 
I help you.” 

I saw that I could do nothing 
with Chapman unless I made a 
clean breast of it, so for the 
second time that day I told 
the whole story. Chapman 
was wildly excited. No doubt 
of the validity of my evidence 
ever entered his head, for, like 
most of his party, he hated 
anarchism worse than capital- 
ism, and the notion of a highly 
capitalised, highly scientific, 
highly undemocratic anarchism 
revolted his soul. Besides, he 
adored Tommy Deloraine. 

Routh, he told me, had 
been a young engineer of a 
superior type, with a job in a 
big shop at Sheffield. He had 
professed advanced political 


views, and, although he had 
strictly no business to be there, 
had taken a large part in 
Trade Union work, and was 
treasurer of one big branch. 
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Chapman had met him often 
at conferences and on plat- 
forms, and had been impressed 
by the fertility and ingenuity 
of his mind and the boldness 
of his purpose. He was the 
leader of the left wing of the 
movement, and had that gift 
of half-scientific, half-philoso- 
phic jargon which is dear at 
all times to the hearts of the 
half-baked. A seat in Parlia- 
ment had been repeatedly ef- 
fered him, but he had always 
declined; wisely, Chapman 
thought, for he judged him 
the type which is more effec- 
tive behind the scenes. But 
with all his ability he had not 
been popular. ‘He was a 
cold - blooded, sneering devil,” 
as Chapman put it, “a sort of 
Parnell. He tyrannised over 
his followers, and he was the 
rudest brute I ever met.” 
Then followed the catastrophe, 
in which it became apparent 
that he had speculated with 
the funds of his Union and 
had lost a large sum. Chap- 
man, however, was suspicious 
of these losses, and was inclined 
to suspect that he had the 
money all the time in a safe 
place. A year or two earlier 
the Unions, greatly to the dis- 
gust of old-fashioned folk, had 
been given certain extra-legal 
privileges, and this man 
Routh had been one of the 
chief advocates of the Unions’ 
claims. Now he had the cool 
effrontery to turn the tables on 
them, and use those very privi- 
leges to justify his action and 
escape prosecution. There was 
nothing to be done. Some of 
the fellows, said Chapman, 
swore to wring his neck, but 
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he did not give them the 
chance. He had disappeared 
from England, and was gener- 
ally believed to be living in 
luxury in some foreign capital. 
“* What I would give to be even 
with the swine!” cried my 
. friend, clenching and unclench- 
ing his big fist. “‘ But we’re up 
against no small thing in 
Josiah Routh. There isn’t a 
crime on earth he’d stick at, 
and he’s as clever as the old 
Devil, his master.” 

“If that’s how you feel, I 
can trust you to back me up,” 
Isaid. “And the first thing I 
want you to do is to come and 
stay at my flat. God knows 
what may happen next, and 
two men are better than one. 
I tell you frankly, I’m nervous, 
and I would like to have you 
with me.” 

Chapman had no objection. 
I accompanied him to his 
Bloomsbury lodgings, where 
he packed a bag, and we re- 
turned to the Down Street 
flat. The sight of his burly 
figure and sagacious face was 
a relief to me in the mysterious 
darkness where I now found 
myself walking. 

I wanted in those days all 
the relief I could get, for it 
was a beastly time. I had 
nothing to grip on, no clear 
duty to perform, only to wait 
on the off-chance, with an at- 
mosphere of suspicion thicken- 
ing around me. The spying 
went on, but I soon ceased to 
mind it, though I did my best 
to give my watchers little 
satisfaction. For example, I 


did not go again to Scotland 
Yard, but two nights later met 
Macgillivray at the club to 
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which we both belonged. He 
had something of great interest 
to tell me. I had asked about 
the phrase, the “ Power-House.” 
Well, he had found it in the 
letter of a German friend, a 
private letter, in which the 
writer gave the results of his 
inquiries into a curious affair 
which a year before had excited 
Europe. I have forgotten the 
details, but it had something 
to do with the Slav States 
of Austria and an Italian 
Students’ Union, and it threat- 
ened at one time to be dan- 
gerous. Maogillivray’s corre- 
spondent said that in some 
documents which were seized 
he found constant allusion to 
a thing called the Krafthaus, 
evidently the headquarters- 
staff of the plot. And this 
same word Krafthaus had 
appeared elsewhere—in a 
sonnet of a_ poet - anarchist 
who shot himself in the slums 
of Antwerp, in the last ravings 
of more than one criminal, in 
the extraordinary testament of 
Professor M of Jena, who, 
at the age of thirty-seven, took 
his life after writing a strange 
mystical message to his fellow- 
citizens. Maegillivray’s corre- 
spondent concluded by saying 
that, in his opinion, if this 
Krafthaus could be found the 
key would be discovered to the 
most dangerous secret organi- 
sation in the world. He added 
that he had some reason to 
believe that the motive power 
of the concern was English. 

“ Macgillivray,” I said, “you 
have known me for some time, 
and I fancy you think me 
a sober and discreet person. 
Well, I believe I am on the 
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edge of discovering the secret 
of your Krafthaus. I want 
you to promise me that if in 
the next week I send you an 
urgent message you will act on 
it, however fantastic it seems. 
I can’t tell you more. I ask 
you to take me on trust and 
believe that for anything I 
do I have tremendous reasons.”’ 

He knit his shaggy grey eye- 
brows and looked curiously at 
me. “ Yes, I'll go bail for your 
sanity. It’s a good deal to 
promise, but if you make an 
appeal to me, I will see that 
it is met.” 

Next day I had news from 
Felix. Tuke and the man 
called Saronov had been iden- 
tified. If you are making 
inquiries about anybody it is 
fairly easy to find those who 
are seeking for the same per- 
son, and the Russian police, 
in tracking Tommy and Pitt- 
Heron, had easily come on the 
two gentlemen who were fol- 
lowing the same trail. The 
two had gone by Samarkand, 
evidently intending to strike 
into the hills by a shorter 
route than the main road 
from Bokhara. The frontier 
posts had been warned, and 
the stalkers had become the 
stalked. 

That was one solid achieve- 
ment, at any rate. I had saved 
Pitt-Heron from the worst 
danger, for first I had sent him 
Tommy, and now I had put 
the police on guard against 
his enemies. I had not the 
slightest doubt that enemies 
they were. Charles knew too 
much, and Tuke was the man 
appointed to reason with him, 
to bring him back if possible, 
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or if not As Chapman 
had said, the ex-Union leader 
was not the man to stick at 
trifles. 

It was a broiling June, the 
London season was at its 
height, and I had never been 
so busy in the Courts before. 
But that crowded and garish 
world was little more than a 
dream tome. I went through 
my daily tasks, dined out, went 
to the play, had consultations, 
talked to my fellows, but all 
the while I had the feeling 
that I was watching somebody 
else perform the same functions. 
My real interests were far away. 
Always I saw two men in the 
hot glens of the Oxus, with the 
fine dust of the loess rising in 
yellow clouds behind them. 
One of these men had a drawn 
and anxious face, and both 
rode hard. They passed by 
the closes of apricot and cherry 
and the green watered gardens, 
and soon the Oxus ceased to 
flow wide among rushes and 
water - lilies, and became a 
turbid hill-stream. By-and-by 
the roadside changed, and the 
horses of the travellers trod on 
mountain turf, crushing the 
irises and marigolds and thyme. 
I could feel the free air blowing 
from the roof of the world, and 
see far ahead the snowy saddle 
of the pass which led to India. 
Far behind the riders I saw 
two others, and they chose a 
different way, now over water- 
less plateaux, now in rugged 
nullahs. They rode the faster 
and their route was the shorter; 
sooner or later they must catch 
up the first riders, and I knew, 
though how I could not tell, 
that death would attend the 
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meeting. I, and only I, sitting 
in London four thousand miles 
away, could prevent disaster. 
The dream haunted me at 
night, and often, walking in 
the Strand or sitting at a 
dinner-table, I have found my 
eyes fixed clearly on the shin- 
ing upland with the thin white 
mountains at the back of it, 
and the four dots, which were 
men, hurrying fast on their 
business. 

Then the end came. I was 
sitting smoking late one night 
with Chapman when the tele- 
phone bell rang. It was Felix 
who spoke. 

“T have news for you,” he 
said. ‘‘The hunters have met 
the hunted, and one of the 
hunters is dead. The other is 


My nervousness and inde- 
cision dropped from me at the 
news. I had won the first 
round, and I would win the 
last, for it suddenly became 
clear to me that I had now 
evidence which would blast 
Lumley. I believed that it 
would not be hard to prove 
his identity with Pavia and his 
receipt of the telegram from 
Saronov; Tuke was his crea- 
ture, and Tuke’s murderous 
mission was his doing. No 
doubt I knew little and could 
prove nothing about the big 
thing, the Power-House, but 
conspiracy to murder is not 
the lightest of criminal charges. 
I was beginning to see my way 
to checkmating my friend, at 
least so far as Pitt-Heron was 
concerned, Provided—and it 
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a prisoner in our hands. 
has confessed.” 

It had been black murder in 
intent. The frontier police had 
shadowed the two men into the 
cup of a glen where they met 
Tommy and Pitt-Heron. The 
four had spoken together for a 
little, and then Tuke had fired 
deliberately at Charles and had 
grazed his ear. Whereupon 
Tommy had charged him and 
knocked the pistol from his 
hand. The assailant had fied, 
but a long shot from the police 
on the hillside had toppled him 
over. Tommy had felled Saro- 
nov with his fists, and the man 
had abjectly surrendered. He 
had confessed, Felix said, but 
what the confession was he did 
not know. 


was a pretty big proviso— 
that he gave me the chance 
to use my knowledge. 

That I feared would be the 
difficulty. I made pretty cer- 
tain that Lumley had his own 
means of getting information 
about his satellites, and would 
be speedily informed of Tuke’s 
death and Saronov’s behaviour. 
What I knew to-night he would 
know in a few hours, I argued 
that his spies must have told 
him enough to connect me with 
the incident, more especially 
my visits to the Embassy. If 
he believed that I had dam- 
ning evidence against him— 
and I had no doubt he believed 
it—then he would do his best to 
prevent me speaking. I must 
therefore get my statement 
lodged in the proper quarter 
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at the earliest possible moment. 
The next twenty-four hours, I 
feared, were going to be too 
sensational for comfort. And 
yet I cannot say I was afraid. 
I was too full of pride to be 
timid; I had lost my awe of 
Lumley through winning a 
point against him. Had I 
known more I should have 
been less at my ease. 

I sat up late into the night, 
marshalling my evidence in a 
formal statement and making 
two copies of it. One was 
destined for Macgillivray, the 
other for Felix, for I felt that 
no precaution should be omit- 
ted. Next morning at break- 
fast I gave the docile Chapman 
his instructions, He must take 
the document to Scotland Yard, 
ask to see Macgillivray, and 
put it into his hands. Then 
he must ring me up at once at 
Down Street and tell me that 
he had done this. I had al- 
ready telephoned to my clerk 
that I would not be at the 
Temple that day. 

It seems a simple thing to 
travel less than a mile in the 
most frequented part of Lon- 
don in broad daylight, and 
perform an easy act like carry- 
ing a letter; but I knew that 
Lumley’s spies would be ac- 
tive, and I suspected that they 
would connect Chapman suf- 
ficiently with me to think him 
worth following. In that case 
there might be an attempt at 
violence. I thought it my duty 
to tell him this, but he laughed 
me to scorn. He proposed to 
walk, and he begged to be 
shown the man who would 
meddle with him. Chapman, 
T ought to have told you, was a 
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square, thick-set fellow, who had 
been a middle-weight boxer in 
his day, and was fairly well able 
to take care of himself. He 
put my letter to Macgillivray 
in his inner pocket, buttoned 
his coat, crushed down his felt 
hat on his head, and defiantly 
set forth. 

I expected a message from 
him in half an hour, for he was 
a rapid walker. But the half 
hour had passed, then the 
three - quarters, and nothing 
happened. At eleven I rang 
up Scotland Yard, but they 
had no news of him. Then I 
became miserably anxious, for 
it was clear that some disaster 
had overtaken my messenger. 
My first impulse was to set out 
myself to look for him, but a 
moment’s reflection convinced 
me that that would be playing 
into the enemy’s hands. For 
an hour I wrestled with my 
impatience, and then a few 
minutes after twelve I was 
rung up by St Thomas’s Hos- 
pital. A young doctor spoke, 
and said that Mr Chapman 
had asked him to tell me what 
had happened. He had been 
run down by a motor-car at 
the corner of Whitehall—noth- 
ing serious—only a bad shake 
and some scalp wounds. In a 
day or so he would be able 
to leave. Then he added 
what drove the bloed from 
my heart. “Mr Chapman per- 
sonally wished me to tell you,” 
he said, “that the letter has 
gone.” I stammered some re- 
ply asking his meaning. “He 
said he thinks,” I was told, 
“that, while he was being as- 
sisted to his feet, his pocket 
was picked and a letter taken. 
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He said you would know what 
he meant.” 

I knew only too well what 
he meant. Lumley had got my 
statement, and realised pre- 
cisely how much I knew and 
what was the weight of evi- 
dence against him. He must 
know, too, that there must be a 
copy somewhere which I would 
try to deliver, It was going to 
be harder than I had fancied 
to get my news to the proper 
ears, and I had to anticipate 
the ultimate violence on the 
part of my opponents. The 
thought of the peril restored 
my coolness. I locked the outer 
door of my fiat, and telephoned 
to the garage where I kept 
my car, bidding Stagg eall 
for me at two o’clock preeisely. 
Then I lit a pipe and strove 
to banish the whole business 
from my thoughts, for fuss- 
ing would do me no good. 
Presently it occurred to me to 
ring up Felix and give him 
some notion of the position, 
but I found that my telephone 
was now broken and connec- 
tion was impossible. The 
spoken as well as the written 
word was to be denied me. 

It was a blazing hot mid- 
summer day. The water-carts 
were sprinkling Piccadilly, and 
looking from my window I 
could see leisurely and elegant 
gentlemen taking their morn- 
ing stroll. A fiorist’s cart full 
of roses stood below me in 
the street. The summer smell 
of town—a mixture of tar, 
flowers, dust, and patchouli— 
rose in gusts through the 
hot air. It was the homely 
London I knew so well, and 
I was somehow an exile from 
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it. I was being shepherded 
into a dismal isolation, which, 
unless I won help, might mean 
death. I was cool enough 
now, but I will not deny that I 
was miserably anxious, 

I changed into a fiannel 
suit, lunched off sandwiches 
and a whisky-and-soda, and 
at two o'clock looked for 
Stagg and my car. He was 
five minutes late, a thing 
which had never happened 
before. My goal was the 
Embassy in Belgrave Square, 
but I was convinced that if I 
approached it directly I should 
share the fate of Chapman; 
nay, worse, for from me they 
would not merely snatch the 
letter. What I had once 
written I could write again, 
and if they wished to ensure 
my silence it must be by more 
drastic methods. I proposed 
to baffle my pursuers by tak- 
ing @ wide circuit round the 
western suburbs of London, 
returning to the Embassy 
when I thought the coast 
clear. I gave Stagg his 
instructions, and lay back in 
the closed car with a curious 
fluttering sense of anticipation. 
I had begun the last round in 
the wild game. There was a 
man at the corner of Down 
Street who seemed to peer 
curiously at the car. He was 
doubtless one of my watchers. 

We went up Park Lane into 
the Edgware Road, my instruc- 
tions to Stagg being to make 
a circuit by Harrow and 
Brentford. Now that I was 
ensconced in the ear I felt 
safer, and my tense nerves 
relaxed; I grew drowsy and 
allowed myself to sink into a 
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half doze. The stolid back of 
Stagg filled my gaze, as it 
had filled it a fortnight ago 
on the western road, and I 
admired lazily the brick -red 
of his neck. He had been in 
the Guards, and a Boer bullet 
at Modder River had left a 
long scar at the nape of his 
neck, which gave to his hair 
the appearance of being badly 
cut. He had told me the story 
on Exmoor. 

Suddenly I rubbed my eyes. 
There was no scar there; the 
hair of the chauffeur grew 
regularly down to his coat- 
collar. The resemblance had 
been perfect, the voice was 
Stagg’s, but clearly it was not 
Stagg who now drove my car. 

I pulled the blind down 
over the front window as if 
to shelter myself from the sun. 
Looking out I saw that we 
were some distance up the 
Edgware Road, nearing the 
point where the Marylebone 
Road joins it. Now or never 
was my chance, for at the 
corner there is always a block 
in the traffic. The car slowed 
down in obedience to a police- 
man’s uplifted hand, and very 
gently I opened the door on 
the left side. Since the car 
was new it opened softly, and 
in two seconds I had stepped 
out, shut it again, and made a 
dive between a butcher’s cart 
and a motor-bus for the side- 
walk, I gave one glance 
back and saw the uncon- 
scious chauffeur still rigid at 
the wheel. 

I dodged unobtrusively 
through the crowd on the 
pavement, with my hand on 
my breast-pocket to see that 
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my paper was still there, 
There was a little picture- 
shop near by to which I used 
to go occasionally, owned by 
@ man who was an adept at 
cleaning and restoring. I had 
sent him customers and he 
was likely to prove a friend ; 
so I dived into his doorway, 
which made a cool pit of 
shade after the glaring street, 
and found him, spectacles on 
nose, busy examining some 
dusty prints. He greeted me 
cordially and followed me into 
the back shop. 

“ Mr Levison,” I said, ‘‘ have 
you a back door?” 

He looked at me in some 
surprise. ‘“ Why, yes; there 
is the door into the lane which 
runs from Edgeley Street into 
Connaught Mews.” 

“Will you let me use it? 
There is a friend outside whom 
I wish to avoid. Such things 
happen, you know.” 

He smiled comprehendingly 
—“Certainly, sir. Come this 
way,” and he led me through 
a dark passage hung with 
dingy Old Masters to a little 
yard filled with the debris of 
picture frames. There he un- 
locked a door in the wall and 
I found myself in a narrow 
alley. As I emerged I heard 
the bell of the shop-door ring. 
“If any one inquires, you have 
not seen me here, remember,” 
I said, and Mr Levison nodded. 
He was an artist in his small 
way and liked the scent of a 
mystery. 

I ran down the lane and by 
various cross streets made my 
way into Bayswater. I believed 
that I had thrown my trackers 
for the moment off the scent, 
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but I had got to get to the 
Embassy, and that neighbour- 
hood was sure to be closely 
watched. I came out on the 
Bayswater Road pretty far 
west, and resolved to strike 
south-east across the Park. 
My reason was that the neigh- 
bourhood of Hyde Park Corner 
was certain at that time of day 
to be pretty well crowded, and 
I felt more security in a throng 
than in the empty streets of 
Kensington. Now that I come 
to think of it, it was a rash 
thing to do, for since Lumley 
knew the full extent of my 
knowledge, he was likely to 
deal more violently with me 
than with Chapman, and the 
seclusion of the Park offered 
him too good a chance. 

I crossed the riding - track 
and struck over the open space 
where the Sunday demonstra- 
tions are held. There was 
nothing there but nurses and 
perambulators, children at play, 
and dogs being exercised. Pres- 
ently I reached Grosvenor Gate, 
where on the little green chairs 
well-dressed people were taking 
the air. I recognised several 
acquaintances and stopped for 
@ moment to talk to one of 
them. Then I emerged in Park 
Lane and walked down it to 
Hamilton Place. So far I 
thought I had not been fol- 
lowed, but now once more I 
had the indefinable but unerring 
sensation of being watched. I 
caught a man looking eagerly 
at me from the other side of 
the street, and it seemed to me 
that he made a sign to some one 
farther off. There was now 
only a quarter of a mile between 
me and Belgrave Square, but I 
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saw that it would be a hard 
course to cover. 

Once in Piccadilly there could 
be no doubt about my watchers. 
The place was filled with the 
usual mid-season crowd, and I 
had to take off my hat several 
times. Up in the bow-window 
of the Bachelors’ Club a young 
friend of mine was writing a 
letter and sipping a long drink 
with an air of profound bore- 
dom. I would have given much 
for his ennui, for my life at the 
moment was painfully exciting. 
I was alone in that crowd, 
isolated and proscribed, and 
there was no help save in my 
own wits. If I spoke to a 
policeman he would think me 
drunk or mad, and yet I was 
on the edge of being made the 
victim of a far subtler crime 
than fell within the purview of 
the Metropolitan force. Now 
I saw how thin is the protection 
of civilisation. An accident 
and a bogus ambulance—a 
false charge and a bogus arrest 
—there were a dozen ways of 
spiriting me out of this gay, 
bustling world. I foresaw that, 
if I delayed, my nerve would 
break, so I boldly set off across 
the road. 

I all but shared the fate of 
Chapman. A car which seemed 
about to draw up at a club 
door suddenly swerved across 
the street, and I had to dash 
to an island to escape it. It 
was no oceasion to hesitate, so, 
dodging a bus and missing 4 
motor bicycle by a hair’s- 
breadth, I rushed across the 
remaining distance and reached 
the railings of the Green Park. 
Here there were fewer people, 
and several curious things 
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began to happen, A little 
group of workmen with their 
tools were standing by the 
kerb, and they suddenly moved 
towards me. A _ pavement 
artist, who looked like a cripple, 
scrambled to his feet and moved 
in the same direction. There 
was @ policeman at the corner, 
and I saw a well-dressed man 
go up to him, say something 
and nod in my direction, and 
the policeman too began to 
move towards me. I did not 
await them. I took to my 
heels and ran for my life down 
Grosvenor Place. 

Long ago at Eton I had won 
the school mile, and at Oxford 
I was a second string for the 
quarter. But never at Eton or 
at Oxford did I run as I ran 
then. It was blisteringly hot, 
but I did not feel it, for my 
hands were clammy and my 
heart felt like a cold stone. I 
do not know how the pursuit 
fared, for I did not think of 
it; I did not reflect what kind 
of spectacle I must afford run- 
ning like a thief in a London 
thoroughfare on a June after- 
noon; I only knew that my 
enemies were around and be- 
hind me, and that in front, a 
few hundred yards away, lay 
safety. But even as I ran I 
had the sense to think out my 
movements, and to realise that 
the front door of the Embassy 
was impossible. For one thing 
it would be watched, and for 
another, before the solemn foot- 
men opened it, my pursuers 
would be upon me. My only 
hope was the back door. 

I twisted into the Mews 
behind the north side of the 
Square, and as I turned I 
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saw two men run up from 
the Square as if to cut me 
off. A whistle was blown and 
more men appeared—one en- 
tering from the far end of 
the Mews, one darting from a 
public - house door, and one 
sliding down a ladder from 
a stable-loft. This last was 
nearest me and tried to trip 
me, but I rejoice to say that 
a left-hander on the chin sent 
him sprawling on the cobbles. 
I remembered that the Em- 
bassy was the fifth house from 
the end, and feverishly I tried 
to count the houses by their 
backs. It is not so easy as it 
sounds, for the modern London 
householder studs his back 
premises with exorescences 
which seem to melt into his 
neighbour’s, In the end I 
had to make a guess at the 
door, which to my joy was 
ajar. I rushed in and banged 
it behind me, 

I found myself in a stone 
passage, with on one side a 
door opening on a garage. 
There was a wooden staircase 
leading to an upper floor, and 
a glass door in front which 
opened into a large disused 
room full of boxes. Beyond 
were two doors, one of which 
was locked. The other abut- 
ted on a steep iron stairway 
which obviously led to the 
lower regions of the house. I 
ran down the stair—it was 
no more than a _ ladder,— 
erossed a small courtyard, 
traversed a passage, and burst 
into the kitchen, where I eon- 
fronted an astonished white- 
capped chef in the act of lift- 
ing a pot from the fire. 

His face was red and wrath- 
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ful, and I thought that he was 
going to fling the pot at my head. 
I had disturbed him in some 
delicate operation, and his 
artist’s pride was outraged. 

‘ Monsieur,” I stammered in 
French, “I seek your pardon for 
my intrusion. There were cir- 
cumstances which compelled me 
to enter this house by the back 
premises. I am an acquaint- 
ance of His Excellency, your 
patron, and an old friend of 
Monsieur Felix. I beg you of 
your kindness to direct me to 
Monsieur Felix’s room, or to 
bid some one take me there.” 

My abject apologies mollified 
him. 

“Tt is a grave offence, mon- 
sieur, an unparalleled offence, 
to enter my kitchen at this 
hour. I fear you have irre- 
mediably spoiled the new 


casserole dish that I was 
endeavouring to compose.” 
“Tt grieves me indeed to 


have interfered with so rare 
an art, which I have often 
admired at His Excellency’s 
table. But there is danger 
behind me and an urgent 
mission in front. Monsieur 
will forgive me? Necessity 
will sometimes overrule the 
finest sensibility.” 

He bowed to me and I bowed 
to him, and my pardon was as- 
sured, Suddenly a door opened, 
another than that by which I 
had entered, and a man ap- 
peared whom I took to be a 
footman. He was struggling 
into his livery coat, but at 
the sight of me he dropped 
it. I thought I recognised the 
face as that of the man who 
had emerged from the public- 
house and tried to cut me off. 
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“’Ere, Mister Alphonse,” he 
cried, “’elp me to collar this 
man. The police are after 
*im.”’ 

“You forget, my friend,” I 
said, “that an Embassy is 
privileged ground which the 
police can’t enter. I desire 
to be taken before His Ex- 
cellency.” 

“So that’s yer game,” he 
shouted. “But two can play 
at that. “Ere, give me an 
’and, moosoo, and we'll ’ave 
him in the street in a jiffey. 
There’s two ’undred pounds in 
our pockets if we ’and ‘im 
over to them as wants ’im.” 

The cook look puzzled and a 
little frightened. 

“Will you allow them to 
outrage your kitchen—an Em- 
bassy kitchen, too,— without 
your consent?” I said. 

“What have you done?” he 
asked in French. 

“Only what your patron will 
approve,” I replied in the same 
tongue. “ Messieurs les assas- 
sins have a grudge against me.” 

He still hesitated, while the 
young footman advanced on 
me. He was fingering some- 
thing in his trousers - pocket 
which I did not like. Now 
was the time when, as they 
say in America, I should have 
got busy with my gun; but, 
alas! I had no gun. I feared 
supports for the enemy, for 
the footman at the first sight 
of me had run back the way 
he had come, and I had heard 
a low whistle. 

What might have happened 
I do not know, had not the 
god appeared from the ma- 
chine in the person of Hewins, 
the butler. 
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“ Hewins,” I said, “ you know 
me. I have often dined here, 
and you know that I am a 
friend of Monsieur Felix. I 
am on my way to see him 
on an urgent matter, and for 
various reasons I had to enter 
by Monsieur Alphonse’s kit- 
chen. Will you take me at 
once to Monsieur Felix?” 

Hewins bowed, and on his 
imperturbable face there ap- 
peared no sign of surprise. 
“This way, sir,” was all he 
said. As I followed him I saw 
the footman plueking nervously 
at the something in his trousers- 
pocket. Lumley’s agents ap- 
parently had not always the 
courage to follow his in- 


structions to the letter, for I 
made no doubt that the order 
had been to take me alive or 
dead. 

I found Felix alone, and flung 
myself into an arm-chair, “My 


dear chap,” I said, “take my 
advice and advise His Excel- 
lency to sack the red-haired 
footman.” 

He was looking at me curi- 
ously, for, jaded, scarlet, 
dishevelled, I was an odd 
figure for a London afternoon. 
“Things seem to have been 
marching fast with you,” he 
said. 

“They have, but I think the 
march is over. I want to ask 
several favours. First, here is 
a document which sets out 
certain facts. I shall ring up 
Macgillivray at Scotland Yard 
and ask him to come here at 
9.30 this evening. When he 
comes I want you to give him 
this and ask him to read it at 
once. He will know how to 
act on it.” 
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Felix nodded. ‘And the 


next?” 

“Give me a telegraph form. 
I want a wire sent at once by 
some one who can be trusted.” 
He handed me a form and I 
wrote out a telegram to Lumley 
at the Albany, saying that I 
proposed to call upon him that 
evening at 8 o'clock sharp, and 
asking him to receive me.” 

“Next?” said Felix. 

‘Next and last, I want a 
room with a door which will 
lock, a hot bath, and something 
to eat about 7. I might be 
permitted to taste Monsieur 
Alphonse’s new casserole dish.” 

I rang up Maogillivray, re- 
minded him of his promise, and 
told him what awaited him at 
9.30. Then I had a wash, and 
afterwards at my leisure gave 
Felix a sketch of the day’s 
doings. I have never felt more 
completely at my ease, for 
whatever happened I was 
certain that I had spoiled 
Lumley’s game. He would 
know by now that I had reached 
the Embassy, and that any 
further attempts on my life 
and liberty were futile. My 
telegram would show him that 
I was prepared to offer terms, 
and I would certainly be per- 
mitted to reach the Albany 
unmolested. To the meeting 
with my adversary I looked 
forward without qualms, but 
with the most lively interest. 
I had my own theories about 
that distinguished criminal, and 
I hoped to bring them to the 

roof. 

I left Belgrave Square about 
a quarter to eight and retraced 
my steps along the route which 
for me that afternoon had been 
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so full of tremors. I was still 
being watched—a little obser- 
vation told me that—but I 
would not be interfered with, 
provided my way lay in a 
certain direetion. So com- 
pletely without nervousness 
was I that at the top of 
Constitution Hill I struck into 
the Green Park and kept to 
the grass till I emerged into 
Piccadilly opposite Devonshire 
House. A light wind had 
risen and the evening had 
grown pleasantly cool. I met 
several men I knew going out 
to dinner on foot and stopped 
to exchange greetings. From 
my attire they thought I had 
just returned from a day in 
the country. 

I reached the Albany as the 
clock was striking eight. Lum- 
ley’s rooms were on the first 
floor, and I was evidently 
expected, for the porter himself 
conducted me to them and 
waited by me till the door was 
opened by a man-servant. You 
know those rococo, late Geor- 
gian Albany rooms, large, 
square, clumsily corniced. 
Lumley’s was lined with books, 
which I saw at a glance were 
of a different type from those 
in his working library at his 
country house. This was the 
collection of a bibliophile, and 
in the light of the summer 
evening the rows of tall 
volumes in vellum and morocco 
lined the walls like some rich 
tapestry. The valet retired 
and shut the door, and presently 
from a little inner chamber 
came his master. He was 


dressed for dinner and wore 
more than ever the air of the 
eminent diplomat. 
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“Good evening, Mr Leithen,” 


he said pleasantly. “As you 
have fixed the hour of eight, 
may I offer you dinner?” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “ but 
I have already dined. I have 
chosen an awkward time, but 
my business need not take 
long.” 

“So,” he said. “I am al- 
ways glad to see you at any 
hour.” 

“And I prefer to see the 
master rather than the subor- 
dinates who have been infest- 
ing my life during the past 
week.” 

We both laughed. “I am 
afraid you have had some 
annoyance, Mr Leithen,” he 
said. ‘“ But remember, 1 gave 
you fair warning.” 

“True. And I have come 
to do the same kindness to 
you. That part of the game, 
at any rate, is over.” 

“Over?” he queried, raising 
his eyebrows. 

“Yes, over,” I said, and took 
out my watch. ‘Let us be 
quite frank with each other, 
Mr Lumley. There is really 
very little time to waste. As 
you have doubtless read the 
paper which you stole from 
my friend this morning, you 
know more or less the extent 
of my information.” 

“Let us have frankness by 
all means. Yes, I have read 
your paper. A very creditable 
piece of work, if I may say so. 
You will rise in your profes- 
sion, Mr Leithen. But surely 
you must realise that it carries 
you a very little way.” 

“In a sense you are right. 
I am not in a position to reveal 
the full extent of your mis- 
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deeds. Of the Power - House 
and its doings I can only 
guess. But Pitt-Heron is on 
his way home, and he will be 
jealously safeguarded on that 
journey. Your creature, Saro- 
nov, has confessed. We shall 
know more very soon, and 
meantime I have clear evi- 
dence which implicates you 
in a conspiracy to murder.” 

He did not answer, but I 
wished I could see behind his 
tinted spectacles to the look 
in his eyes. I think he had 
not been quite prepared for 
the line I took. 

“T need not tell you, as a 
lawyer, Mr Leithen,” he said 
at last, “that what seems good 
evidence on paper is often 
feeble enough in Court. You 
cannot suppose that I will 
tamely plead guilty to your 
charges. On the contrary, I 
will fight them with all the 
force that brains and money 
can give. You are an ingeni- 
ous young man, but you are 
not the brightest jewel of the 
English Bar.” 

“That also is true. I do 
not deny that some of my evi- 
dence may be weakened at the 
trial. It is even conceivable 
that you may be acquitted on 
some technical doubt. But 
from the day you leave the 
Court you will be a suspected 
man. The police of all Europe 
will be on your trail. You 
have been highly successful in 
the past, and why? Because 
you have been above suspicion, 
an honourable and distin- 
guished gentleman,. belonging 
to the best clubs, counting as 
your acquaintances the flower 
of our society. Now you will 
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be a suspect, a man with a 
past, a centre of strange 
stories. I put it to you—how 
far you are likely to succeed 
under these conditions ?” 

He made a sudden, odd, ner- 
vous movement, pushing his 
glasses close back upon his 
eyes. 

“What about yourself?” he 
said hoarsely. ‘Do you think 
you can play against me with- 
out suffering desperate pen- 
alties ?” 

Taking a step to his left he 
touched a bell. 

I was not perturbed, and I 
told him so. “My safety is 
that I am dealing with an in- 
telligent man, and not with 
the ordinary half-witted crim- 
inal. You do not want my 
life in silly revenge. If you 
call in your man and between 
you cut my throat what earthly 
good would it do to you?” 

The door opened, but it was 
at my back and I did not see 
the servant. Lumley was look- 
ing beyond me and the passion 
was dying out of his face. 

“A mistake, James,” he 
said. ‘You can go.” 

“Yes. A mistake. I have 
a considerable admiration for 
you, Mr Lumley, and should 
be sorry to be disappointed. 
I have said I will deal frankly. 
Well, let me put my last cards 
on the table. At balf-past nine 
precisely the duplicate of that 
statement of mine which you 
annexed this morning will be 
handed to Scotland Yard. I 
may add that the authorities 
there know me, and are acting 
under my advice. When they 
read that statement they will 
act on it. You have therefore 
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about one and a half, or say 
one and threequarter, hours to 
make up your mind. You can 
still secure your freedom, but 
it must be elsewhere than in 
England.” 

He had risen to his feet, 
and was pacing up and down 
the room. 

“Will you oblige me by 
telling me one thing?” he 
said. “If you believe me to 
be, as you say, a dangerous 
criminal, how do you recon- 
cile it with your conscience to 
give me a ehance of escape? 
It is your duty to bring me 
to justice.” 

“TI will tell you why. I, 
too, have a weak joint in my 
armour. Yours is that you 
can only suceeed under the 
disguise of high respectability. 
That disguise, in any case, will 
be stripped from you. Mine is 
Pitt- Heron. I do not know 
how far he has entangled him- 
self with you, but I know 
something of his weakness, 
and I don’t want his career 
ruined and his wife’s heart 
broken. He has learned his 
lesson, and will never mention 
you and your schemes to a 
mortal soul. Indeed, if I can 
help it, he will never know 
that any one shares his secret. 
The price of the chance of 
escape I offer you is that 
Pitt-Heron’s past be buried 
for ever.” 

He did not answer. He had 
his arms folded, walking up 
and down the room, and sud- 
denly seemed to have aged 
enormously. I had the im- 


pression that I was dealing 
with a very old man. 
“Mr Leithen,” he said at 
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last, “you are bold. You have 


a frankness which almost 
amounts to genius. You are 
wasted in your stupid pro- 
fession, but your speculative 
powers are not equal to your 
other endowments, so you will 
probably remain in it, detained 
by an illogical scruple from 
following your true _ bent. 
Your true métier, believe me, 
is what shallow people call 
crime. Speaking ‘without 
prejudice,’ as the idiot solici- 
tors say, it would appear that 
we have both weak spots in 
our cases. Mine, you say, is 
that I can only work by using 
the conventions of what we 
agreed to call the machine. 
There may be truth in that. 
Yours is that you have a friend 
who lacks your iron-clad dis- 
cretion. You offer a plan which 
saves both our weaknesses. By 
the way, what is it?” 

I looked at my watch again. 
“You have ample time to catch 
the night express to Paris.” 

“ And if not?” 

“Then I am afraid there may 
be trouble with the police some 
time between ten and eleven 
o’cloek.” 

“Which for all our sakes would 
be a pity. Well, your plan is 
certainly possible. There may 
be another and easier way. I 
am not certain. I must think. 
After all, I have had a good run 
for my money, and you are 
probably right in thinking that 
the future holds difficulties. 
Perhaps it would be wiser if 
you left me now, Mr Leithen. 
If I take your advice there will 
be much to do, and if I choose 
another way there may be 
more.” 
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He led me to the door as if 
he were an ordinary host 
speeding an ordinary guest. I 
remember that on my way he 
pointed out a set of Aldines, 
and called my attention to their 
beauty. He shook hands quite 
cordially, but I was glad to find 
myself in Piccadilly in the 
wholesome company of my 
kind. I had carried myself 
boldly enough in the last half- 
hour, but I would not have 
gone through it again for a 
king’s ransom. Do you know 
what it is to deal with a pure 
intelligence, a brain stripped of 
any shred of humanity? It is 
like being in the company of a 
snake. 

I drove to the club and tele- 
phoned to Macgillivray, asking 
him to take no action on my 
statement till he heard from me 
in the morning. Then I went 
to the hospital to see Chapman. 
I found that leader of the 
people in a furious temper, 
scarcely to be appeased by my 
narrative of the day’s doings. 
Your Labour member is the 
greatest of all sticklers for 
legality, and the outrage he 
had suffered that morning had 
grievously weakened his sense 
of public security. There was 
little the matter with his body, 
and the doctor promised that 
he would be allowed up next 
day, but his soul was a mass of 
bruises. He hoped for a public 
exposure of Lumley and all 
his works, and listened gloomily 
to my injunctions to silence. 
However, he promised to hold 
his tongue out of loyalty to 
Tommy, and I knew that Pitt- 
— secret was safe with 
im, 
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As I crossed Westminster 
Bridge on my way home the 
night express to the Continent 
rumbled over the river. I 
wondered if Lumley was on 
board, or if he had taken that 
other way of which he had 
spoken. 

I do not think I was sur- 
prised at the news I read in 
‘The Times’ next morning. 
Mr Andrew Lumley had died 
suddenly in the night of heart 
failure. There was an obituary 
in “leader” type of more than 
a column. He had been older 
than I had thought—elose on 
seventy—and ‘The Times’ 
spoke of him as a man who 
might have done anything he 
pleased in public life, but had 
chosen to give to a small 
coterie of friends what was 
due to the country. I read of 
his wit and learning, his amaz- 
ing connoisseurship, his social 
gifts, his personal charm. 
According to the writer, he 
was the finest type of culti- 
vated amateur, a Beckford with 
more than a Beckford’s wealth 
and none of his folly. Large 
private charities were hinted 
at, and a hope was expressed 
that some part at least of his 
collection might come to the 
nation. At his funeral, three 
days later, two eminent states- 
men were among the pall- 
bearers, Royalty was repre- 
sented, and there were wreaths 
from learned societies and scores 
of notable people. He had 
certainly, as he expressed it, 
had a run for his money. I 
could dimly imagine what his 
death meant to the vast sub- 
terranean network that he had 
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controlled. From it came no 
wreaths or newspaper tributes, 
but I knew that the Power- 
House had lost its power. ... 
De mortuis, &. My task 
was done, and it only remained 
to get Pitt-Heron home. Of 
the three people in London 
besides ‘myself who knew the 
story—Macgillivray, Chapman, 
and Felix—the two last might 
be trusted to be silent, and 
Scotland Yard is not in the 
habit of publishing its informa- 
tion. I wanted Charles to be- 
lieve that his secret died with 
Lumley, for otherwise I do not 
think that he would have 
readily returned to England. 
I got Felix to arrange to have 
the news of the death published 
in a Russian paper which 
Charles could not avoid seeing. 
The device was successful. 
Calling at Portman Square a 
few days later I learned from 
Ethel Pitt-Heron’s glowing 
face that her troubles were 
over, and the same evening a 
cable from Tommy announced 
the return of the wanderers. 


It was the year of the 
Chilian Arbitration, in which I 
held a junior brief for the British 
Government, and that and the 
late sitting of Parliament de- 
tained me in London after the 
end of term. It was a hot 
August afternoon when I met 
Tommy again. The sun was 
shining through the dirty 
windows of my Temple cham- 
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bers, much as it had done when 
he started, and, as far as I 
remember, the West Ham brief 
which had aroused his contempt 
was still adorning my table. 
I was hot and cross and fagged 
when the door opened, and 
Tommy, lean and sunburnt, 
stalked in. 

“Still at the old grind!” 
he cried, after we had shaken 
hands. “Fellows like you give 
one a notion of the meaning of 
Eternity.” 

“T congratulate you on your 
success,” I said. “I hear you 
have retrieved Pitt-Heron for 
his mourning family.” 

Tommy’s laughing eyes grew 
solemn. ‘I have had the time 
of my life,” he said. “It was 
like a chapter out of the 
Arabian Nights with a dash of 
Fenimore Cooper. I feel as if 
I had lived years since I left 
England in May. While you 
have been sitting among your 
musty papers we have been 
riding like moss-troopers and 
seeing men die. Come and 
dine to-night and hear about 
our adventures. I can’t tell 
you the full story, for I don’t 
know it, but there is enough 
to curl your hair.” 

Then I achieved my first 
and last score at the expense 
of Tommy Deloraine. 

“No,” I said, “you will dine 
with me instead and J will tell 
you the full story. All the 
papers on the subject are over 
there in my safe.” 
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1913.] 
FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 
A MAN-HUNT. 
Bana! The crack of a Then, in the very midst of 


Martini rifle echoes through 
the growing darkness of the 
evening, followed by the shrill 
notes of the “Alarm,” start- 
ling the scattered groups 
strolling in the club gardens 
or chatting inside the club- 
house. Bang! again—another 
shot—What’s up? That last 
came from between the gunner 
and the native infantry lines. 
Something’s wrong. The groups 
dissolve as if by magic, and soon 
there is a sound of clattering 
hoofs, as officers gallop towards 
their respective parade-grounds. 

As I write these lines, some 
two decades after the event, 
every detail reours as vividly 
as though it had taken place 
yesterday. Before me rises the 
club- house, lights twinkling 
from the rooms facing on the 
green lawn. The grounds 


wear the usual animated scene 


of a cold-weather evening. 
Conveyances of all sorts—car- 
riages and dog-carts, ponies 
and bicycles—are coming and 
going. Groups of both sexes 
are dotted over the lawn and 
fill the club verandah, the men 
in flannels or riding-kit, the 
ladies in dainty frocks; at one 
corner of the lawn, under a big 
eucalyptus, a regimental band 
is playing the “Mikado.” I 
am standing with a couple of 
friends chatting and laughing 
over some trivial local episode, 
whilst nothing is further from 
our thoughts than tragedy. 


this everyday picture of Anglo- 
Indian life, rings out the 
startling crack  betokening 
the graver issues of life and 
death, and the primeval pas- 
sions which simmer so close 
to the surface in India. For 
India is very conservative, 
and to-day differs but slightly 
from the India of a hundred 
years ago; human life is cheap, 
and would be cheaper still but 
for the strong arm of the Brit- 
ish Raj. 

As I left the club gates and 
swung into the main road, 
heading towards the lines of 
my regiment, I was met by my 
orderly. Breathless with hard 
running and excitement, he 
stammered out, “ Sahib, sahib, 
a sepoy has run away from the 
quarter-guard of the 100th 
Shikaris with a rifle, and has 
shot the havildar of the guard.” 
Checking my pony, I questioned 
the man as he ran alongside. 
He had been in the lines when 
the shots were fired; but, 
though primed with the wild- 
est rumours, he could give me 
no actual details beyond his 
first statement. Leaving him 
to follow, I galloped on, and 
quickly reached our parade- 
ground. Here I found several 
groups of men scattered about 
near the bells of arms talking 
excitedly, so ordered them to 
get their rifles, and then 
doubled them across the parade- 
ground to the scene of action, 
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which was quite close to our 
own barracks. 

On arrival I discovered that, 
though matters were serious 
enough, no casualties had 
taken place. The havildar 
of the guard had had a mar- 
vellous escape, as out of two 
shots fired, not more than 
twenty yards away, one had 
gone through his paggri, and 
the second had grazed his 
tunic, actually cutting the 
cloth and passing between 
his body and the left arm. 

It appeared that two sepoys 
had been placed under arrest 
for breaches of discipline, and, 
as their cases had not yet been 
disposed of, were in the ver- 
andah of the quarter - guard 
under charge of a sentry. This 
is the ordinary custom in a 
native regiment, since there is 
no prisoners’ room, and, as it is 
not legal to place a man await- 
ing disposal in the cells, he is 
merely kept under the sur- 
veillance of one of the quarter- 
guard sentries. 

Soon after “Retreat,” when 
the guard had been dismissed 
and had lodged their arms in 
the rack which was fixed to the 
guard-room wall, one of the 
prisoners, Chet Singh by name, 
had snatched the nearest rifle, 
and had made a dash out of the 
verandah, loading as he went. 
To the end it remained a 
mystery how or from where 
he obtained his ammunition, 
as it was most certainly not 
on his person when he was 
made a prisoner, whilst from 
that moment he had been under 
the strictest guard. 

Less than ten seconds after 
Chet Singh had made his break 
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for liberty, he was pursued by 
the havildar of the guard, 
Nawab Khan, who happened 
to be inside the guard-room at 
the time, but came out at once 
on the alarm being given by 
the sentry. About sixty or 
seventy yards from the guard- 
room was a deep nullah, to- 
wards which Chet Singh made 
his way. Finding that Havildar 
Nawab Khan was gaining on 
him, he stopped just as he 
reached the brink, and, turn- 
ing, fired, momentarily check- 
ing his pursuer. Taking 
advantage of the second’s 
delay, he sprang into the 
nullah, and, concealing himself 
in a oleft, fired again. In the 
confusion the other prisoner, 
Daya Ram, seized a handful 
of keys which hung on the 
wall, amongst which was, un- 
fortunately, the key of the 
regimental magazine, and suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the same 
nullah. 

Havildar Nawab Khan, now 
realising that he had two 
desperate men to deal with, 
and not knowing how much 
ammunition they had in their 
possession, retired to the guard- 
room, Chet Singh firing an- 
other shot to speed him on his 
way. 

Of course it would have 
been better had the men of 
the guard followed the havildar, 
and, spreading out, attempted 
to surround and rush the two 
fugitives. In the uncertain 
light, flurried by being rushed, 
and by the knowledge that he 
had let himself in for a life- 
sentence if caught, it is doubt- 
ful if Chet Singh would have 
fired steadily enough to hit 
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anybody. But it must be re- 
membered that it was necessary 
to act at once. A moment’s 
hesitation and the opportunity 
had passed, whilst it was also 
the case that, with the excep- 
tion of the sentries, the men 
were all inside the guard- 
rom. From this the only 
exits were two doors leading 
on to the verandah, fifteen 
feet apart, both commanded 
at close range from the nullah 
into which the escaped prisoners 
had fied. In addition to the 
above difficulties was the fact 
that any one approaching 
either door came into the full 
light of the guard-room lamp, 
which hung on the wall be- 
tween the doors, and thus 
offered himself a clear target. 
The quarter - guard sentries 
were, of course, armed with 
rifles, which they might have 
used; but there again, unless 
immediate action was taken, 
the chance was gone, as twenty 
yards from the guard -room 
the prisoners were lost to sight 
in the darkness, 

All this, though it has taken 
some time to describe, was an 
affair of a few seeonds only, 
and the desperadoes now seized 
the opportunity of stealing off 
unobserved down the nullah, 
which curved towards the 
magazine. This building was 
about a hundred yards from 
the quarter-guard, with a big 
go-down, used as the quarter- 
master’s store-room, interven- 
ing and hiding it from view. 
The sentry on duty at this 
post happened to be a young 
soldier. He was armed only 
with a talwar, owing to the 
prevalence of rifle thieves in 
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those parts. Indeed, two of 
these pests had, only a few 
weeks previously, shot at and 
badly wounded a sentry be- 
longing to one of the garrison 
guards. For this reason the 
authorities had. decided that 
the men were less likely to be 
attacked if not armed with 
rifles when on duty on out- 
lying posts. 

Chet Singh and his com- 
panion arrived opposite the 
door of the magazine, and lay 
down at the edge of the nullah, 
which was here within fifteen 
yards of the building. The 
former immediately opened fire 
on the sentry, this shot being 
the first intimation that he 
had moved from the spot com- 
manding the guard-room doors. 
The sentry, remembering that 
one of his orders was to the 
effect that his beat extended 
all round the magazine, found 
he had urgent business in rear, 
whereupon Daya Ram ran 
forward, and, quickly unlocking 
the padlock, dragged open the 
heavy door, afterwards with- 
drawing safely and rejoining 
his companion, taking with 
him a full box of ammunition. 
This the two hastily broke 
open, and, loading themselves 
with a hundred and fifty rounds 
apiece, proceeded to make away 
along the ravine into the open, 
though broken, country which 
lay beyond. 

It may be as well to say 
here that nullahs in the part 
of India where the events I 
have just described occurred, 
vary from fifteen to a hundred 
feet or thereabouts in depth, 
whilst in width they may be 
anything from a few feet to a 
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hundred yards or over. For 
the most part they have steep 
perpendicular sides, down 
which it is only possible to 
find a way at scattered points, 
such points being often a 
quarter of a mile or more 
apart. 

By the time I, together with 
three or four other officers, 
reached the quarter-guard of 
the 100th Shikaris, all traces 
of the two fugitives were lost ; 
but, forming a cordon of men 
extended at about a pace apart, 
we started to search the nullah, 
though we had but faint hopes 
of securing our quarry, for it 
would have been madness to 
take lights, and we quickly 
found that without them it 
was impossible to move either 
fast or quietly over the broken 
ground. However, we persisted 
for a while, some following the 
windings of the bottom of the 
nullah, others keeping along 
its banks, and all of us wonder- 
ing whether the first warning 
of the hunt growing warm 
would be a fiash and a bullet 
whistling between our extended 
files, if luck was so far in our 
favour that we all escaped 
unscathed. It was jumpy 
work. 

I myself was with the party 
which was painfully making 
its way along the bottom of 
the ravine, and as I was stum- 
bling along, here falling over a 
two-foot drop, there barking 
my shins against a stone, or 
tripping over a root, I noticed 
that one of my sepoys had got 
out of his place and was walk- 
ing in front of me, keeping so 
close that he added to my dif- 
ficulties. I called to him, and 
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asked what he was doing there. 
Receiving no reply, I ordered 
him to fall back into line with 
the rest, as it was difficult any- 
how to keep touch in the dark, 
and if we were to do so at all, 
it was most essential the men 
should remain in their places. 
He, however, took no notice of 
my order; but, on my repeat- 
ing it, perhaps a trifle more 
forcibly, deprecated my anger 
by explaining that if we did 
chance upon the escaped pris- 
oners it was a moral certainty 
that they would do their best 
to drop me, whilst it was quite 
likely they would not shoot at 
him. Whether his reasoning 
would have held water I doubt ; 
but fortunately it was not put 
to the test, as just at that mo- 
ment the General, who had 
arrived on the scene a few 
minutes previously, finding we 
had reached a regular network 
of nullahs, which radiated in 
all directions like the arms of 
an octopus, gave orders for us 
to retire on the lines, and for 
armed parties to move out at 
daybreak to scour the country 
round, 

We found out some days 
later that the two men had 
made their way round the out- 
skirts of cantonments to a sort 
of “Dharmsala” or religious 
rest-house, which was perched 
on the brink of a cliff over- 
hanging a sacred pool, and 
was not much more than a 
mile in a straight line from 
the 100th Shikaris’ quarter- 
guard. Here, telling the resi- 
dent priest that they were 
soldiers going on leave, they 
passed a quiet peaceful night, 
leaving just before dawn. 
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It must have been a few 
minutes later that we too, in 
accordance with the General’s 
orders, formed a line of rather 
over @ mile in length, and 
started on a systematic search 
of the ravines south of the 
native infantry lines in which 
the traces of the men had been 
lost the previous night. A 
squadron of native cavalry 
accompanied us, moving on 
either flank, with a few scouts 
out in front of the line. As 
we went we extended to in- 
creased intervals, till we were 
covering a front of more than 
two miles and a half; but our 
progress was unfortunately 
slow, as there were innumer- 
able hiding-places, such as 
clefts in the ground, small 
blind nullahs, clumps of thick 
bushes, &c., in which a couple 
of men might easily have lain 
concealed, unless the ground 
was very carefully quartered. 
Still it was not long before we 
obtained news of the fugitives, 
as we came upon a knot of 
villagers carrying in a couple 
of bodies on improvised litters. 
One man was stone-dead ; 
but the other, though badly 
wounded, was able to speak 
and tell us his story. It was 
to the effect that he was a 
bania, and that he had been 
obliged by business to visit the 
city, which lay at some little 
distance to the north of the 
cantonment, early that morn- 
ing. On the way he fell in 
with the dead man, who was a 
sarwan, leading a string of 
camels, and since he himself 
was in need of some camels to 
bring out a quantity of grain, 
he engaged the sarwan to ac- 
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company him with his beasts. 
While they were peaceably 
pursuing their journey, his 
companion, who was a little 
in advance, suddenly fell dead, 
shot through the chest, and 
two men sprang out from a 
gully where they had been. 
hiding and seized one of the 
camels. He himself had tried 
to run away, but they shot 
him also, whereupon he fainted. 
On recovering consciousness 
some time later, he found he 
was unable to move, and that 
he had been looted of a fairly 
large sum of money, which he 
had been carrying on his per- 
son. He added that the oceur- 
rence had taken place about 
daylight, at a spot nearly a 
mile and a half away. The 
villagers who were carrying in 
the litters supplemented his 
story by saying that they had 
seen two men riding a camel 
moving in a_ south - easterly 
direction, and that _ shortly 
afterwards they had come 
upon the two bodies lying 
by the side of a rough track. 

We accordingly directed our 
advance on the spot described 
to us, and half an hour later 
reached the scene of the trag- 
edy, finding full corroboration 
in the fresh blood-stains on 
the stones. There was no- 
thing to be done here, so we 
pushed on as rapidly as possible. 
Shortly afterwards I noticed 
a sort of general converging 
movement on a small fort that 
lay a little distance away on 
my left front. On asking the 
reason, I was told that a man 
had been observed looking over 
the parapet, who had dodged 
down on finding he was noticed, 
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as though taking cover. When 
challenged he had made no 
answer, and _ generally his 
actions seemed more than a 
little suspicious. I gave direc- 
tions to surround the fort, and 
rode towards it, to find that one 
of the cavalry sowars, a wild 
Pathan, who feared neither 
God nor devil, was riding up 
the road which led to the gate- 
way. This road was perfectly 
straight, about ten feet wide, 
and ran between two high stone 
walls, so that it was impossible 
to turn off to one side or the 
other, and one felt rather as 
though one were riding up a 
shooting - gallery. Too much 
entangled in the cul-de-sac to 
retire, he could not be left un- 
supported, and since there was 
no one else near enough I was 
obliged to join him, little as I 
liked the job. I took the pre- 
caution of drawing and cocking 
my revolver, and before we had 
gone many yards I caught sight 
of a man’s head looking cauti- 
ously round the corner of the 
gateway. Covering him with 
my weapon, I must confess 
that I nearly loosed off at sight, 
for I fully thought that we had 
come upon the two men we 
were in chase of, and that they 
had turned at bay. It was 
fortunate I did not press the 
trigger, as the individual in 
question happened to bea guar- 
dian of law and order in the 
person of a rather decrepit- 
looking chowkidar, who, know- 
ing that there were two armed 
ruffians loose on the country- 
side (for news travels quickly 
in India), and seeing our party 
coming along, was trying to 
make himself as small as 
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possible and keep out of the 
trouble. He was, however, 
afflicted with the vice of 
curiosity, and had been at- 
tempting to see what was 
going on, hoping to remain 
unseen himself. I must admit 
that I was greatly relieved, 
for it was a nasty place in 
which to tackle an armed and 
desperate man; but still I am 
afraid I let the old chowkidar 
have the rough edge of my 
tongue, telling him he would 
only have had himself to blame 
had he been shot, for I can 
vouch that in my own case my 
nerves were in such a state of 
tension that it needed but the 
merest trifle to have made me 
tighten my finger on my 
trigger. 

The old man could give us 
no information ; but soon after- 
wards we came to a village 
where we received more news, 
as we found a blacksmith whom 
Chet Singh had forced, under 
threats of immediate death, to 
file the barrel of his Martini 
rifle in two between the upper 
and lower bands, apparently 
with the idea of making the 
weapon handier to carry con- 
cealed. He told us the two 
men had passed through rather 
less than a couple of hours 
previously; and as it was now 
getting on towards ten o’clock, 
the infantry were ordered to 
return to barracks, and the 
pursuit was kept up by the 
cavalry alone. 

I obtained permission to go 
with them, and we pushed on 
at a hand-gallop over baddish 
ground, now along an unmade 
track plentifully sprinkled with 
boulders, then across a ploughed 
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field bestrewn with stones vary- 
ing in size from a moderately 
big cocoanut to a golf- ball; 
here riding over a low rise 
with out-cropping sharp rocks, 
there taking a pull to negotiate 
a winding, breakneck footpath 
leading into a deep nullah; 
sometimes finding the way 
barred by a hedge of thorn- 
bushes or cactus, and then 
again by a rough stone wall, 
obstacles which had to be taken 
as they came, for time was 
precious, since the fugitives 
had a good start. It was 
essential to close with them as 
soon as possible, to prevent 
further murders, to say nothing 
of robberies. As it was, every 
now and again we got in- 
formation of these last, which 
told us we were hot upon the 
track. 

We had covered about fifteen 
miles or so from cantonments 
when, from a collection of mud- 
huts a little distance away 
from the road, the sound of 
shots reached our ears, and 
we turned off towards the 
place. Here we heard from 
a villager that our quarry were 
at bay on a low rocky hill out- 
side the hamlet. Thereupon 
the officer in command of the 
squadron dismounted a couple 
of troops, sending the remainder 
to skirt round the village, so as 
to cut off any chance of the 
two scoundrels getting away. 
Then we advanced to the foot 
of the mound, where we dis- 
covered that the villagers had 
ringed the pair round, and 
were gradually closing in on 
them. 

It was a wild scene, a suit- 
able theatre for the last stand 
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of a couple of armed outlaws. 
To one side stood the little 
Indian village, composed of 
mud-walled, fiat-roofed houses, 
each of which carried its group 
of excited chattering women. 
These were mostly wearing 
dark - coloured “kurtas” and 
pyjamas, though here and 
there one would be seen in a 
vivid crimson garment, con- 
spicuous among her more 
soberly clad sisters. The vil- 
lage was surrounded by small 
trees, chiefly of the acacia 
species, armed with long spiky 
thorns, with which they seemed 
prepared to resent the slightest 
interference, thus resembling 
closely the stalwart inhabit- 
ants of the countryside. With 
them, indeed, they have an- 
other characteristic in common, 
to wit, the manner in which 
they wring a subsistence from 
the stony soil, flourishing in 
spite, or perhaps because, of 
discouragement. Both may be 
said to be examples of the 
survival of the fittest, for in 
neither case is there any room 
for a weakling. A little to 
the right rose the small mound 
covered with low thorny scrub, 
a straggling withered-looking 
vegetation which only seemed 
to enhance the general barren- 
ness of the rugged, rock-strewn 
hillock. From below, the en- 
circling girdle of villagers in 
their flowing slate - coloured 
robes was plainly visible, and 
crouching at the top, under 
cover of a natural parapet of 
rock, were the two blood- 
stained ruffians, like cornered 
rats, bent on making a last 
desperate resistance. Now 
and again a flash, followed 
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by a puff of white smoke and 
a sharp report, warned us that 
they were not prepared for a 
tame submission. Over all 
was the glare of the Indian 
sun in a steel-blue sky, which 
made every detail stand out 
with clear-cut, cameo-like 
precision. 

As we advanced we saw 
that, not having firearms, the 
villagers were making most 
effective use of stones, which 
had caused Chet Singh’s shoot- 
ing to be very wild, though 
this was also partly due 
to the fact that the cutting 
of the barrel in two had 
almost completely destroyed 
the accuracy of his rifle. We 
had just reached the encircling 
ring when we saw Chet Singh 
fall forward, stunned by a 
blow from a big stone, which 
had caught him on the back 
of the head, and before Daya 
Ram had time to snatch up 
his companion’s rifle, he had 
been rushed, seized by half a 
dozen hands, and spreadeagled 
on the ground. The pair of 
them were now securely tied 
up, and, since Chet Singh was 
too sick from the blow on the 
head, which had nearly frac- 
tured his skull, to be able 
to walk, even after he re- 
covered consciousness, he was 
bound on to a charpoy te be 
carried in. 

The country people were 
very excited, and we had some 
difficulty in protecting the two 
men from additional rough 
handling, in spite of our assur- 
ance that they would have to 
answer in full for their mis- 
deeds. It seemed that what 
had roused the ire of the vil- 


lagers was that Daya Ram, 
finding that all the men were 
out at work in the fields, had 
commandeered most of the pro- 
visions in the place, under the 
protection of Chet Singh’s rifle, 
and that the pair had also 
grossly insulted the wife of 
the headman of the village, he 
being rather a popular person- 
age in those parts. They had 
then withdrawn to the little 
hill on which their capture was 
afterwards effected, and had 
sat down to feed. In the 
meantime a small boy had 
crept off with information of 
their raid to the men, a band 
of hardy and somewhat turbu- 
lent peasants, not as a rule by 
any means inclined to the side 
of law and order, but far more 
disposed to trust to their own 
right hands for the redress of 
real wrongs or even fancied 
grievances. They had _ re- 
turned hot-foot, and with 
hereditary tactical skill had 
rapidly encircled the mound 
with a cordon of men, who, 
adepts in the art of taking 
cover, had crept forward from 
stone to stone and bush to 
bush, seldom, if ever, exposing 
themselves, and never for long 
enough to give opportunity for 
anything more than a very 
hurried snap-shot. It was to 
them that the actual capture 
was due, though there is little 
doubt that it was only a ques- 
tion of time before the cavalry 
would have come up with the 
runaways and secured them, 
though not perhaps without 
bloodshed. 

The prisoners were taken 
back to cantonments under 
escort of the squadron, but on 
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arrival the civil authorities 
came forward demanding their 
persons, as they were wanted 
for the murder of the sarwan 
and the bania, for the latter a 
few days later succumbed to 
the effects of his wounds. They 
were accordingly handed over 
and lodged in the civil jail. 
Callous to the last degree, at 
no time did they show the 
slightest contrition for their 
misdeeds. Indeed at their 


trial, they appeared to be more 
bored than anything else at 
the recital of their crimes, 
though there were times when 
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they evinced some signs of 
amusement. When the judge 
pronounced the death-sentence, 
the Sikh, who was the bolder 
ruffian, and had been through- 
out the leader, burst into 
laughter. We heard after- 
wards that as he stood beneath 
the gallows with the noose 
around his neck, awaiting 
the withdrawal of the bolt 
which would launch him into 
eternity, he began to shout 
aloud the Sikh “Fateh” or 
war-cry, which was cut short 
by the falling of the trap-door. 
E. F, Knox. 


THE LOCUSTS. 


“T met the Inspector to- 
day,” casually remarked Ali 
between the whiffs of his 
pipe. 

“May his mother’s grave 
be defiled!” piously but quite 
perfunctorily ejaculated his 
wife, who was kneading bread. 

She spoke with no animus. 
Such a wish seemed the right 
and proper thing for a pious 
Mussulman to express — that 
was all, 

“There is no harm in the 
man,” said Ali patronisingly ; 
“but he is helpless, and God 
had given him little under- 
standing, so he would willingly 
rely on me.” 

“ And well may he, ya Ali 
exclaimed his wife. “If you 
were not Omda, what would 
become of us?” 

Ali took the compliment as 
his due, and smoked a minute 
in silence, considering perhaps 


Ag 


what terrible things would 
fall to the lot of his people 
were he no longer to watch 
over and guide them. 

“What did the Inspector 
want of thee to-day, ya Ali?” 
asked his wife, to whom silent 
kneading was a weariness. 

“Nought much, and I did it 
readily,” answered Ali. “For 
those unto whom God has 
given understanding must 
needs help those without. We 
rode together, and he spoke 
much of the garad,! sons of 
dogs! and said it might be 
they would eat up our crops 
as has happened before, and 
I spoke words of wisdom to 
him, and told him it must be 
as God ordains. Then we 
came upon a host God alone 
could number of these cursed 
ones, young and without wings, 
walking one close upon the 
other, so that it was like unto 





1 Locusts, 
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a broad green ribbon on the 
land, and the Inspector said: 
‘Behold those are they, and as 
yet they cannot fly, for their 
youth is extreme, nor can they 
escape thee. So to it, ya Ali! 
and confound them now s80 
that none may live to do us 
an evil.’ And by this I learnt 
that it was known unto the 
Christian that his cursing 
would be of no avail, or else 
why did not he curse them 
himself? So I took pity on 
him, and leapt from my camel, 
and stood in front of those 
many beasts, and I did curse 
them, they and their fathers 
and mothers and many a genera- 
tion of them ; and then I turned 
to him and said: ‘It is done,’ 
and when he heard this he was 
well pleased, and his heart was 
gladdened, for he laughed much, 
as these Frangis do, and he 
could not speak for laughing, 
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for these Christians are im- 
moderate in their mirth, when 
contented. ‘Well done, ya 
Ali! I should never have 
thought of that—and now that 
you have cursed them, see that 
they die,’ which is foolishness, 
for they are too many, and 
their living or dying must 
depend on Allah.” 

“Mashalla! He should needs 
be grateful to thee! And 
now will he speak in thy 
favour and deny Selim ?” asked 
Ali’s wife, proud of her lord, 
but anxious for some practical 
result of so much wisdom. 

“God knows with these 
English, It may be they 
have no true _ generosity,” 
murmured Ali, “and _ that 
when all is well he may forget 
what I did for him. And yet 
the man was glad, for he 
laughed.” 

B. 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH’S SEARCH FOR EL DORADO. 


BY N. DARNELL DAVIS, C.M.G. 


THE war which for centuries 
had been carried on in Spain 
between the Spaniards and the 
Moors, and which had been 
brought to an end by the 
conquest of Granada, just be- 
fore the discovery of America, 
had stamped its influence upon 
the character of the Spaniards. 
Daring and enduring in war- 
fare, their long struggle for 
the Cross against the Crescent 
had made them fanatical for 
the maintenance and extension 
of the Christian religion. With 
traditions of the personal in- 
tervention on their behalf, in 
the crisis of battle, of militant 
saints, with sword in hand, 


leading the Castilian hosts to 
victory, they regarded them- 
selves as under the special 


protection of the spiritual 
powers. Their close contact 
with the Moslem must also 
have made them familiar with 
the fantastical fables of the 
Oriental imagination, At the 
same time their minds were 
fed upon romances and tales 
of chivalry. They were not 
only ready to dare and do, or 
die, in adventures of danger, 
but they were prepared to 
believe anything. Quixotism 
found its way to the New 
World. There imagination had 
full scope, fostered by the 
wonderful things found, and 
the great actions performed, in 
Mexico and Peru. The abori- 
ginal Indians themselves had 





strange tales to tell their con- 
querors, that lured the latter 
on to the chasing of phan- 
toms. It was a fable of this 
kind that led Ponce de Leon 
to make a voyage, in 1513, to 
the Bahamas, in quest of an 
island where, the Indians said, 
there was a river whose waters 
possessed the virtue of making 
old people who bathed in it 
young again. A similar result 
was said to follow the drinking 
of the waters of a spring in 
one of the same group of 
islands. The most wonderful 
invention of all, however, was 
the fabled kingdom of El 
Dorado. 

Told at first of a prince, or 
a chief priest, who was said 
to powder himself on certain 
occasions with gold-dust, the 
fiction soon grew into a belief 
that a kingdom of El Dorado 
existed, in the capital of which, 
named Manoa, everything was 
made of gold. That dare- 
devil cavalier, the picturesque 
Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of 
the Conqueror of Peru, went 
in search of it: and the Viceroy 
Mendoza claimed the right 
of discovery in the region 
where it was reputed to be 
situated, which was somewhere 
in Guiana. The vast country 
known as Guiana lies on the 
eastern side of South America. 
It was sometimes called 
Caribana, as being the home 
of the man-eating Caribs, the 
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most warlike tribe in that 
part of the New World at the 
time of the discovery. From 
the absence of European oc- 
cupation, its desolate shores 
became known as The Wild 
Coast. Guiana is bounded on 
the north by the great river 
Orinoco, and on the south by 
the still greater river Amazon. 
These two grand rivers are 
connected with one another: 
the Cisiquiure, a branch from 
the Orinoco, falling into the 
Rio Negro, a tributary of the 
Amazon. Within Guiana itself 
are many rivers of very con- 
siderable size. The kingdom 
of El Dorado was reputed to 
exist somewhere between the 
Rio Branco and the Essequibo, 
called by the Indians The 
Brother of the Orinoco. Manoa, 
the capital, was said to be 
somewhere between the Rio 
Branco and the Rupununi, a 
tributary of the Essequibo. 
From the ’Thirties of the six- 
teenth century some eighteen 
expeditions had been sent by 
the Spaniards to Guiana in 
search of the Golden Kingdom. 
Diego de Ordas, one of the 
captains of Cortez at the con- 
quest of Mexico, led the first 
attempt in 1531. After him 
followed many a brave cavalier ; 
but all was in vain, and disasters 
as well as failure attended 
nearly all the expeditions. 
From a State paper in the 
Public Record Office, London, 
it appears that, in 1580, persons 
who travelled in America had 
reported that there was a place 
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where the women wore great 
plates of gold, covering their 
whole bodies like armour. In 
every cottage pearls were to 
be found, in some houses 
a peck. Banqueting - houses 
were built of crystal, with 
pillars of massive silver, some 
of gold. Pieces of clean gold 
as big as a man’s fist were to 
be found in the heads of some 
of the rivers. Ralegh read 
accounts of these expeditions, 
but their want of success did 
not deter him from attempting 
to find the golden region. As 
he was not the only English- 
man who believed in the ex- 
istence of E] Dorado, he found 
partners in the adventure in 
his kinsmen, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, the Lord High- 
Admiral, and Sir Robert Cecil, 
afterwards Secretary of State, 
and better known as Earl of 


Salisbury. 
Ralegh’s fleet sailed from 
Plymouth on the 8th of 


February 1595, and arrived 
at the island of Trinidad, not 
far from the mouth of the 
Orinoco, on the 22nd of March 
following. Richard Hakluyt, 
the famous geographer, was to 
have accompanied this expedi- 
tion as chaplain, but was pre- 
vented doing so. Leaving his 
ships at Trinidad, where he had 
made a prisoner of the Spanish 
governor, Berreo, Ralegh pro- 
ceeded up the Orinoco, in 
boats, for a distance of about 
259 miles, as far as the mouth 
of one of its tributaries called 
the Caroni! He did not find 





1 Sir Robert Schomburgk says: ‘‘The hydrographical system of the Orinoco, 
including its tributaries, extends over a surface of two hundred and seventy 
thousand square miles, and receives four hundred and thirty-six rivers, and more 
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El Dorado, but learned that 
it was situated about 600 


English miles further from 


the sea than he had been 
made to believe. The phantom 
ever receded from those who 
chased it. Particulars of 
Ralegh’s exploration of the 
Orinoco must be sought in his 
own fascinating account of 
his journey. Here, it is only 
requisite to note that, during 
his stay in Trinidad, and in 
his communications with the 
Indians on the banks of the 
Orinoco, that great English- 
man established a sphere of 
English influence over the 
natives, inducing some of the 
Caciques, or Indian chiefs, to 
become allies of the English 
against the Spaniards, whom 
the aboriginals fiercely hated. 
He showed them a picture of 
Queen Elizabeth, “which they 
so admired and honoured, as it 


The Discoverie of the La 
bewtiful EMPIRE OF GU 
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had been easie to have brought 
them idolatrous thereof.” ! 

On his way back to Eng- 
land, Ralegh attacked the 
Spaniards at Cumana and 
Rio de la Hacha; and, off 
Cape San Antonie, on the 
north-west of Cuba, he fell in, 
and for seven days kept com- 
pany, with Captains Amyas 
Preston and George Somers, 
who themselves were returning 
from harrying the Spaniards 


on the Main. In August, 
Ralegh was back in Eng- 
land, 


After Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
return to England, some of 
his enemies questioned his ever 
having been to Guiana. It 
was to clear away all doubt 
on that score that, in 1596, 
Ralegh published his book. 
To that charming piece of 
prose written by a poet, he 
gave the name of 


e, Rich, and 
NA, with relation 


of the Great and Golden City of Manoa 
(which the Spaniards call El Dorado) 
And the Provinces of Emeria, Arromain, 





Amapaia, and other Countries, with their 
rivers, Joyning. 

Performed in the yeare 1595, by Sir 
W. Ratgcu, Knight, Captain of Her Majestie’s 
Guard, Lo. Warden of the Stanneries, and her 
Highnesse Lietenant Generall of the Countie 
of Cornewall. 


His enemies then seized upon ‘Discoverie’ to brand Ralegh 
some of the statements in the as an arrant liar, although he 





than two thousand rivulets and streams. The superficial area of its basin 
covers an extent half as large again as the Kingdom of Spain. 

“. . . The impetuosity with which the waters issue from the different 
mouths of these outlets is so great, that, during the periodical] swelling, or the 
rainy season, the water of the ocean is pressed backwards, and causes currents 
and counter-currents, which it requires much local knowledge to overcome in 
navigating the coast.” 

1 In the last years of the nineteenth century, a portrait of Mr Gladstone, 
taken from one of the English picture papers, was the subject of adoration at an 
Indian settlement in the interior of British Guiana. 
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had been particular to declare 
that he had not seen such 
things himself, but only told 
the tale as ’twas told to him. 
One of the statements was as 
to the reported existence of 
Amazons in Guiana—a fable 
concocted by the Spaniards 
and Indians, for which ample 
precedent will be found in 
ancient history. The fiction 
revived when Orellana de- 
scended the great river 
Maranon, and gave it the 
name of Amazon, because he 
had seen armed women, as 
well as men, in one part of 
the country explored by him. 
The tradition continued among 
some of the Indians of Guiana 
even as late as the second half 
of the nineteenth century. It 
is a strange but true fact, 
moreover, that President 
Castro, of Venezuela, em- 
ployed a body-guard of armed 
women so recently as the be- 
ginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Ralegh was reproached with 
making false statements as to 
the existence of gold in Guiana. 
In recent years Guiana has 
been found to abound in gold. 
The origin of the fiction as to 
men without heads, whose faces 
were in their chests— 
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‘*The Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads 


Do grow beneath their shoulders ”— 


has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Ralegh did not say 
that he had himself seen such 
monsters, he only said he was 
told they existed.1 His book 
formed a mine in which the 
poets of his day worked to 
good effect. From it, and from 
talk at the Mermaid Tavern, 
where Ralegh met Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, and other 
choice spirits, some fresh fact 
or fantasy was gathered. 
Chapman, the translator of 
Homer, in some lines pictured 
Ralegh with his fleet. Chap- 
man was satisfied that Ralegh 
would settle a colony in Guiana, 
which should be a new Britain. 

Soon after his return to 
England, Ralegh despatched 
his devoted follower, Captain 
Lawrence Keymis, like Ralegh, 
an Oxford man, to Guiana, in 
the Darling, along with a 
pinnace called the Discoverer. 
Keymis spent part of 1596 
exploring Guiana, and, on his 
return, wrote an account of 
his voyage. He reported that 
since Ralegh’s visit to the 
Orinoco, the Spaniards had 
established themselves in the 





1 In Act IIL, scene iii., of ‘The Tempest,” Gonzalo says— 


‘‘ Faith, sir, you need not fear. When we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flesh? or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now we find 
Each putter-out of five for one will bring us 


Good warrant of.” 


The credulity of the Spaniards was boundless. Herrera, i. 2. 12, tells this 
story of the companions of Columbus, who were in want of food at Isabella, in 


Hispaniola. 


Going through one of the streets, they saw a party of men whom 


they supposed to be newly come from Castile, with swords by their sides, and 


muffled as was then the mode. 


Upon saluting and asking them whence 


they came, the strangers pulled off their hats, and their heads in them, and 


disappeared. 
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very district where the Indian 
chiefs had acknowledged al- 
legiance to the Queen of Eng- 
land. The Spaniards called 
their place of settlement San 
Thomé. To those acquainted 
with the country visited by 
Ralegh and Keymis, the accur- 
acy of the topographical details 
given by both is very striking. 
The Indian names are some- 
times spelt differently from the 
modern nomenclature; but so 
are the words of Elizabethan 
English as used by the two 
explorers. In each case the 
meaning is obvious.! In 1596, 
Ralegh was one of the principal 
officers at the successful attack 
upon Cadiz, when he highly 
distinguished himself. All the 
same, he sent forth, in that 
year, the vessel called the Wat, 
under Leonard Berrie, to ex- 
plore the coast of Guiana. The 
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Indian chiefs were anxiously 
looking for Ralegh’s promised 
return, and he was himself 
eager to revisit them ; but his 
services were needed at home. 
In 1597 he took a leading part 
in the expedition against the 
Azores, sent out under the 
Earl of Essex. Then, Tyrone’s 
rebellion in Ireland made Queen 
Elizabeth unwilling that any 
great number of ships or men 
should be taken away from 
England. Last of all, Queen 
Elizabeth died, and James I. 
reigned in her stead, Eliza- 
bethan heroes then went out 
of fashion. In the eighteenth 
century, some of the Indians of 
Guiana were reported to be in 
possession of an English flag, 
which they cherished as having 
been given to their predecessors 
by Sir Walter Ralegh when he 
visited their country. 


II, 


“ Sure no king but my father 
would keep such a bird in a 
cage,” said Henry, Prince of 
Wales, of Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
imprisonment in the Tower of 
London. Ralegh had been 
condemned to death, in 1603, 
for plotting with Spain to 
make the Infanta Queen of 


England.? He was reprieved, 
not pardoned. Four years 
after Prince Henry’s death, in 
1612, he secured his release 
from the Tower by bribing 
some of the Villiers family, 
kinsmen of James’s favourite, 
Buckingham. During his im- 
prisonment Ralegh had, at his 





1 Foreigners have observed, with approval, that Ralegh and Keymis were the 
first of the explorers of the New World to preserve the Indian names of piaces 
and rivers. From the time of their voyages, Indian names began to appear on 


maps. 


? When Sir Walter Ralegh returned from his fatal voyage of 1617-18, he 


wrote to the Secretary of State the following scathing indictment of the prosecu- 
tion under which he had been condemned in 1603 :— 
‘The readiest way that the Spanish Ambassador could have taken to have 





stayed me from going to Guiana, had been to have discovered the great practices 
which I had with his master against the King my Sovereign Lord, in the first 
year of his Majesty’s reign of Great Britain, for which I lost my estate, and lay 
thirteen years in the Tower of London.” 
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own expense, sent every year, 
or every second year, to keep 
the natives of Guiana in hope 
of being relieved from the 
Spaniards. The natives them- 
selves were sadly disappointed 
that he had not come back as 
he had promised. Had it not 
been for his various public em- 
ployments in “the spacious 
times” of “Great Eliza,” and 
for his subsequent imprison- 
ment, “the Oronoko itself had 
long ere this had 5000 English 
in it, I assure myself,” he wrote 
to Lord Carew in 1618. 

With a firm conviction of 
the existence of a gold-mine in 
Guiana, Ralegh now made pre- 
parations for setting out on his 
second voyage to the West 
Indies. Many other persons 
joined with him in the venture. 
As he well knew that the 
Treaty of 1604 did not include 
the New World, all of which 
was claimed by the Spaniards, 
it was necessary for him to 
go with strong force. A 
squadron of ships dropped 
down the Thames in March 
1617, and joined another squad- 
ron at Plymouth, whence the 
fleet sailed on the 11th of June. 
Ralegh himself went overland 
as far as Dover. The flag- 
ship was the Destiny. The 
Vice-Admiral was Pennington, 
afterwards the distinguished 
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Admiral, Sir John Pennington. 
After a long stay at Cork, 
caused by contrary winds, the 
fleet put in at some of the 
Canary Islands for water and 
provisions. After that, the 
prevalence of dead calms, or 
light winds, prolonged the voy- 
age, so that it was not till the 
llth of November that Cape 
Wiapoco, now Cape Orange, 
was reached. Here Ralegh 
stayed for two days, hoping to 
find Leonard the Indian, who 
had lived with him in England 
for three or four years; but 
Leonard was at that time 
thirty miles away inland. 
Then a course was made for 
the river Caliana, or Cayenne, 
in what is now French Guiana, 
where dwelt Harry, an Indian 
who had lived for two years 
with Ralegh in the Tower of 
London. On the 14th, the 
Destiny came to anchor in six 
fathoms of water, where she 
lay until the 7th, when she was 
piloted over the bar by one 
Janson, a Dutchman from 
Flushing, who was then trad- 
ing at Cayenne, as he had 
been doing for a dozen years. 
Harry, the Indian, now came 
on board. He had almost for- 
gotten his English, but he 
brought provisions and fruit, 
among these being some pines, 
which tempted Ralegh exceed- 





1 The Treaty allowed trade only to places where trade had been carried on 
before the war: in quibus ante bellum fuit commercium. 

The saying ‘‘ Peace in Europe, War beyond the Line” appeared to have been 
based upon this Treaty. In a letter to Sir Walter's son, Carew Ralegh, James 
Howell wrote: ‘‘The plundering of St Thomas was an act done beyond the 
Equator, where the articles of Peace betwixt the two Kings do not extend.” 

Later in the same letter, Howell expressed his opinion that, had Sir Walter 
but obtained a pardon before he set out on his Guiana voyage, neither the trans- 
gression of his commission, nor anything that he did ‘‘ beyond the Line,” could 


have shortened his life. 
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ingly, but which he did not 
dare eat in his state of ill- 
health. For about three 
weeks he had suffered much 
from fever, having first taken 
violent cold under circum- 
stances which he thus de- 
scribes: “The last of October 
at night, rising out of bed, 
being in a great sweat, by 
reason of a sudden gust, and 
much clamor in the ship, before 
they could gett down the sails, 
I took a violent cold which 
cast me into a burning fever 
then which never man endured 
any more violent nor never 
man suffered a more furious 
heat and an  unquenchable 
drough, for the first 20 days I 
never received any sustenance 
but now and then a stewed 
prune, but drancke every houre 
day and night, and sweat so 
strongly as I changed my shirts 
thrise every day and _ thrise 
every night.” Those who, like 
Ralegh, have had severe attacks 
of fever, will recognise a de- 
scription of their own experi- 
ence. Cranberries might prove 
even better than stewed prunes, 
in similar cases. After being 
a day or two in port, Ralegh 
was carried ashore, “and, sit- 
ting under a tent, he began to 
eat of the pine, which greatly 
refreshed him, and after that 
he fedd on the pork of the 
country, and of the Armadillis 
and began to gather a little 
strength.” He stayed ashore 
until the 4th of December, 
burying some of those who had 
died before reaching Cayenne ; 
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setting up barges, taking in 
water, cleaning the ships, and 
making such iron-work as the 
fleet needed, by a smith’s forge 
which they had set up. All 
the sick men had been taken 
ashore and had_ recovered. 
With Pennington in the Jason, 
Ralegh dropped down the 
Cayenne river on the 4th of 
December, the captains of the 
other ships promising to follow 
in a day or two. On the 5th 
and 6th the Destiny struck on 
the bar ; and, when she was got 
off, anchored at the iles du 
Salut, or Triangle Islands, one 
of which, Devil’s Island, became 
famous, or infamous, by the 
imprisonment here of Captain 
Dreyfus in the last years of 
the nineteenth century. When 
making his latest survey of the 
Colonial Empire in the House 
of Commons, Mr Secretary 
Harcourt was mistaken in 
supposing that his ancestor, 
Simon Harcourt, of Stanton 
Harcourt, had made his settle- 
ment in a part of Guiana 
which now forms part of Vene- 
zuela. It was in a part of 
the French convict colony of 
Cayenne. Absitomen! On the 
16th of December, the Destiny 
and Jason were rejoined by all 
the other ships except the 
Chudley ; and 400 soldiers and 
sailors were told off to proceed 
to the Orinoco, in five ships. 
Owing to illness, neither Sir 
Walter himself, nor Sir Warren 
St Leger, who was to have 
commanded the soldiers, could 
go with the expedition. Even 





1 Ralegh’s other Indian, who had also been in the Tower of London with 
him, was found by Harcourt, in 1600, to ‘‘a little understand and speak our 


language.” 
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had he been well, it was still 
necessary for Ralegh to remain 
with the main body of ships, 
in view of an expected attack 
by Spanish galleons. In place 
of the latter, George Ralegh, 
Sir Walter’s nephew, went as 
“Serjeant-Major,” or Brigadier, 
as we should now say. Oaptain 
Lawrence Keymis was in chief 
charge of the transport service. 
At parting Sir Walter gave 
Keymis written instructions 
for his guidance, including the 
following : “ Let me hear from 
you as soon as I can. You 
shall find me at Punto Gallo 
dead or alive. And if you 
find not my ships there, you 
shall find their ashes. For I 
will fire with the galleons, if 
it come to extremity; but run 
will I never.”! On the 7th 
of December, Ralegh in the 
Destiny, with the main squad- 
ron, anchored at Punto Gallo 
or Curipan, the south-western 
corner of the island of Trinidad, 
which lies in the Gulf of Paria, 
some miles from the mouths of 
the Orinoco. At Punto Gallo 
Ralegh remained until the 31st 
of December 1617, when he 
sailed the Destiny along the 
western coast of Trinidad to 
La Brea. On the 31st of 
January 1618 the flagship re- 
turned to Punto Gallo, Ralegh 
“hoping to meet our men which 
we sent into Oronoke,” as he 
recorded in his journal. A 
“sentinel” had been stationed 
ashore at a spot to the eastward 
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of Punto Gallo to look out for 
ships or boats that might come 
from the east along the coast. 
On the ist of February those 
en the watch brought in some 
Indians, from one of whom, 
who spoke Spanish, Ralegh 
received the news that his men 
had taken San Thomé, and that 
two English captains had been 
slain in the fight. Up to that 
time nothing had been heard 
from the absent party, other 
than that they had reached 
the mouth of the Orinoco, 
This news had been brought 
by Captain Chudley, who had 
accompanied them so far. 
Anxious now, Ralegh sent off 
a skiff on the 6th of February, 
with ten musketeers, towards 
the Orinoco, to learn what his 
men had done, and why they 
had stayed so long; and, on 
the 8th, he sent sixteen musket- 
eers to an Indian town on the 
island of Trinidad, to bring 
away some natives who spoke 
Spanish, that he might ques- 
tion them. It was all in vain. 
As the last entry in the journal 
is dated the 13th of February, 
it may be assumed that about 
that time Ralegh received the 
letter from Keymis, dated the 
8th of January, in which the 
latter told how, on landing 
near San Thomé, on the Ist of 
January, the English had been 
ambushed by the Spaniards 
and been surprised by a night 
attack ; how Ralegh’s own son 
Walter had been killed while 





 Ralegh’s words show that he possessed the stout-heartedness of his cousin, 
Sir Richard Grenville, whose fight in the Revenge, in 1591, finely described in 
prose by Ralegh, has been celebrated in verse by Tennyson. 
his cousin Grenville were Devonshire men. 
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bravely leading his men, and 
how San Thomé had been 
burned by the English. It 
was only on the 2nd of March, 
after a separation of three 
months, less but eight days, 
that Keymis, George Ralegh, 
and their companions rejoined 
Ralegh. Then followed the 
sad meeting between Ralegh 
and his loyal follower Keymis, 
when the latter, unable to bear 
the reproaches of his chief, 
withdrew, saying, “I know 
not, then, sir, what course to 
take ;”’ and, on board his ship, 
the Convertine, put an end to 
his life. Although no gold- 
mine was reached by Keymis, 
who had assured Ralegh of its 
existence, it is now well known 
that rich goldfields have been 
found in the Caratal district, 
in that part of Guiana that 
belongs to Venezuela, and that 
the old Callao mine, in that 
same region, had proved one 
of the richest of gold-mines ; 
whilst gold is now found in 
every division of Guiana, be it 
British, Dutch, French, Vene- 
zuelan, or Brazilian. Falstaff’s 
reference to “a region in 
Guiana, all gold and bounty,” 
may be applied to each of the 
modern Guianas, 

A recent Reuter’s telegram, 
which appeared in the London 
newspapers, stated that Pro- 
fessor John Birchmore Harri- 
son, the Government Analyst 
of British Guiana, had reported 
that the colony goldfields 
showed indications of proving 
as rich as any yet known. 
Since 1880, with only rough 
working, about £8,000,000 of 
gold had been gathered. 
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Ralegh returned to England 
in the middle of June 1618, 
landing at Plymouth. News 
of the fight at San Thomé, 
which he had not himself been 
nearer to than by some 400 
miles, had gone ahead of him. 
Gondomar, the Spanish Am- 
bassador, had begged an audi- 
ence of King James, at which 
he promised to say only one 
word. It was granted. On 
admission, Gondomar _ ex- 
claimed, “Piratas! Piratas! 
Piratas!” and then with- 
drew. As regards Gondomar's 
action, Ralegh wrote: ‘In 
truth, the Spanish Ambassador 
hath complained against me to 
no other end than to prevent 
my complaints against the 
Spaniards; when landing my 
men in a territory appertaining 
to the Crown of England, they 
were invaded and slain before 
any violence offered to the 
Spaniards. And I hope the 
Ambassador did not esteem 
us for so wretched and miser- 
able people as to offer our 
throats to their swords with- 
out any manner of reluct- 
ance.” James was most 
anxious for the marriage of 
his son Charles, afterwards 
Charles IL, to the Spanish 
Infanta. To appease the King 
of Spain, Ralegh must die, even 
though judicial murder had to 
be committed. On the 28th of 
October 1618 (0.8.), suffering 
from ague, Ralegh was brought 
from the Tower before com- 
plaisant judges at Westminster, 
who promptly granted execu- 
tion of the sentence passed 
upon him in 1603 for con- 
spiring with Spain against 
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England. On the following 
day, which in those times was 
Lord Mayor’s Day, Ralegh was 
beheaded in Old Palace Yard. 
His last hours were among the 
most glorious of his life. The 
fever which Ralegh had taken 
on his last voyage still stuck 
to him. When, at one o'clock 
in the morning, on the ‘29th of 
October (0.s.), the sheriffs con- 
ducted him to the scaffold in 
Old Palaee Yard, he began his 
noble address to the large 
assemblage present with the 
following words: “I desire to 
be borne withal, for this is the 
third day of my fever; and if 
I shall shew any weakness, I 
beseech you to attribute it to 
my malady, for this is the hour 
in which it is wont to come.” 
He bore the stroke of the 
axe without flinching. King 
James’s testimony to his 
victim’s dignified death and 
great worth was conveyed by 
one of his own Ministers to 
the Court of Spain through 
the English agent at Madrid. 
James, the Minister argued, 
had shown his sincerity towards 
Spain in many ways, “as now 
of late by causing Sir Walter 
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Ralegh to be put to death, 
chiefly for the giving them satis- 
faction. Further, to let them 
see how in many actions of 
late his Majesty had strained 
upon the affections of his 
people, and especially in this 
last concerning Sir Walter 
Ralegh, who died with a great 
deal of courage and constancy. 
Lastly, that he should let them 
know how able a man Sir 
Walter Ralegh was to have 
done his Majesty service. Yet, 
to give them content he had 
not spared him, when, by pre- 
serving him, he might have 
given great satisfaction to his 
subjects, and had at command 
upon all occasions as useful 
& man as served any prince 
in Christendom.” No wonder 
that James did not like the 
sight of Carew Ralegh, when 
the. latter was taken to Court 
five years after the execu- 
tion of Sir Walter. James 
said Carew “appeared to 
him like the ghost of his 
father.” 


“ Justice may forgive 
Kingdoms betrayed, and Worlds re- 
signed to Spain, 
But never can forgive a Ralegh slain.” 





1 Sir Walter’s son, Carew Ralegh, in a petition to the House of Commons 
some years afterwards, said: ‘‘Sir Walter Ralegh was condemned for being 
a friend of the Spaniards, and lost his life for being their utter enemy.” 
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THE NEW ROAD. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


CHAPTER XX.—TO THE WOODS. 


NInIAN, like a bubble, floated 
up from those grey deeps and 
bottomless, that lie below the 
living world. A while he 
swung upon the surface, and 
he thought himself a fish. 
His fingers were in meshes, 
and his mouth was filled with 
net. He thought himself with 
fins and scales in Tulla, and 
there drifted through him 
notions of a passage from the 
sea—by sands of Etive, and 
the Pass of Brander, surging 
through Loch Awe, and rush- 
ing at the leaps of Orchy. 
Netted! That ignoble death! 
And, oh, but it was cold! He 
heard the race of water. 

Something cleared from off 
the surface by-and-by as suds 
clear from a pool; he shook 
himself and found he was a 
man. His head was aching, 
but a sore far sharper was 
the sense of something wrong, 
of deprivation; memory was 
for the moment dulled but not 
destroyed. 

Now all came slowly baek to 
him—the sea-drenched boat, 
the conflict on the stair, his 
leap into the trammel stretched 
across the close, his warning 
cry to Alneas. 

That was what was hurting 


so within him—where was 
Aineas ? 

Some seal was on his eyes; 
he could not open them at first, 
and wondered was he blinded. 
Then he guessed the reason of 
that tuainealaich in his head— 
he had been smitten, and the 
stream of blood had clotted on 
his face. When he had got 
his eyelids parted, and looked 
up, he saw the black vault of 
the night, and through one 
hole in it a star. Quite close 
beside his feet the river gurgled. 

And he was bound ! 

The net was coiled about 
him, part of it stuffed in his 
mouth for gag; some bights 
of cord were tight wound 
round his hands and feet; he 
lay on sand. 

With a struggle he got up 
his pinioned hands and reached 
the knife below his arm-pit ; 
slashed through the meshes; 
cleared his feet; stood up, and 
with the knife between his 
teeth cut through the last 
bonds on his wrists. 

“Faith!” said he, ‘I’m early 
to the river!” and felt his 
head. “Ah! were ye dunting, 
lads? Ye were the boys to 
split oak timber! Thank God 
I wore Maclaren’s good thrum 
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bonnet, and I’ll get my knee 
yet on your chests!” 

He bathed his face; cut out 
a yard of net and put it in 
his pocket; sliced from the 
bank a turf of grass and threw 
it in the river; then went up 
and into Kirk Street. Still 
was the night blind-black, but 
dry. 

There were lights in Fraser’s 
inn, and in the close were 
women talking, their feet un- 
shod and plaids about their 
heads. It did not take him 
long to get their story. The 
inn had been attacked, poor 
Fraser bound; two gentlemen 
were spoiled and missing. 

“Just that!” said Ninian, 
with a whistle. ‘‘ Very good, 
indeed!” and passed into the 
house where half a dozen 
neighbours had been called by 
an alarm from a_ siattern 
servant lass who slept up in 
a garret. Her master had 
been found, a piteous object, 
tied up on the kitchen floor, 
lamenting for his guests whose 
money was the aim of the 
marauders. 

“And where, now, is the 
decent body?” Ninian asked, 
as he looked about the kitchen, 
all tossed up as if a tide had 
swept it, but with nothing 
broken. 

“Up the stairs in his bed, 
poor man!” said an old grey 
fellow. ‘“Ar’t thou, by any 
chance, now, one of the worthy 
gentlemen ?” 

“I’m thinking to myself I 
am,” said Ninian, “ but I have 
here a head on me that’s like 
a pot that would be kicked 
round in a quarry. Did no 
one see my friend?” 
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Nobody had seen him. Be- 
fore the alarm had broken out, 
the spoilers and the spoiled had 
vanished. 

Ninian took the lantern 
from above the entrance; lit 
its lamp, and searched out 
through the close and to the 
back where, on the ground, 
without a stain on it, the dirk 
was lying. 

“They’ve got him!” he said 
to himself with great vexa- 
tion. “They shot their tram- 
mel twice and got two fish; 
and now the wits of me and 
God be wi’ Macmaster!” 

Then in, and up a stair that 
had been newly washed, and 
picked the knapsacks up, and 
through a lobby to where 
Fraser lay in bed. When 
Ninian came in on him he 
seemed to shrivel; then he sat 
upright and stared, a tassel on 
his night-cap wagging. The 
only light was from the lantern, 
and Ninian had the naked dirk ; 
it had a glint; his body loomed 
in shadow like the shade of 
Vengeance. 

“* Where is my friend?” said 
he in Gaelic. 

“What way on the earth 
of the world should I know 
that, good man?” said Fraser, 
trembling like a leaf. “They 
put on me the rope.” 

“Tt’s on thy neck thou'lt 
have it next!” said Ninian, 
bending over him. “Who 
were they?” 

“T never put an eye on them 
before,” said Fraser, and his 
bed was shaking. ‘They 
came in strength and hardi- 
hood and mastered me.” 

“ Oh, mac an galla!” Ninian 
said in fury; caught him by 
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the neckband of his shirt, and 
dragged him on the floor. 
“Stand up there on thy legs 
and look on me! Where are 
our clothes that were at 
drying?” 

“They took them with them,” 
said the Ferret. 

“Where is my friend?” 
again said Ninian, and gave 
the dirk a shake. 

“ Cuid——” broke out the 
landlord in a scream for help, 
and with a kick at him, but 
did not get the word com- 
pleted; Ninian with the dirk- 
hilt struck him in the stomach 
and he fell convulsed. 

“Take thou that now till I 
come back!” said Ninian, and 
deliberately went down the 
stair and to the street, two 
knapsacks on his back. He 
had the lantern with him, and 
its light seemed all that was 
alive in Inverness beyond him- 
self. Its beams lit up the 
lands and inner grime of closes ; 
every street he searched—there 
were not many,—every lane, 
and now and then would 
whistle softly or give out the 
howlet call that Aineas by this 
time knew, 

He had come back from the 
cross to near the inn again, 
when suddenly from out a 
vennel leading to the river, 
some men made at him. The 
deluge of the night had choked 
the syvors of the street and 
left a pond the men must wade 
through to the brawn, or skirt, 
to reach him; one started 
wading while the others ran 
about the pool, and Ninian 
bolted from the street between 
two tenements and into tracks 
unbuilded on behind the lands. 


He found himself among small 
bleaching-greens and gardens, 
fenced by low dry-stone walls 
which he climbed or vaulted. 
But for the lantern, they had 
caught him, for they followed 
nimbly ; he saw where to leap 
and what to shun while they 
came stumbling after him in 
darkness, clashing into walls 
and tripping among kail-stocks, 
so that soon he left them well 
behind. But then there came 
an end to flight in this direc- 
tion; up before him rose a 
lofty tenement with early 
morning lights already glim- 
mering at a window here and 
there; he whipped round 
sharply, crossed a tanner’s 
yard, and through a close into 
the street again. A bit ahead 
of him he heard a cheery 
whistling. 

But now the lantern that 
had been his friend was like 
te be his enemy; the chase 
had seen it swerve, and through 
another close got to the street 
as quickly as himself, and now 
was pelting up behind him. 
He heard their feet. 

The whistling came from a 
boy who at a well was filling 
water-stoups, as cheery as the 
thrush, with neither boot nor 
bonnet on him, and his wee 
breast bare, and Ninian ever 
loved a whistling boy. 

“Would you like a bonny 
lantern, boy?” said he, and 
his ear cocked for the folk 
behind him. 

“Fine!” said the laddie, 
eager. 

‘Well, there it is for ye, my 
hero! Skelp you off for home 
or these bad men that’s follow- 
ing me will take it from ye!” 
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The boy grabbed at his prize, 
forsook his stoups, and darted 
down a lane. Ninian followed 
for a little, then slipped up a 
close, to come out again when 
his pursuers passed like beagles, 
hot on a spurious trail. A 
while he watched the lantern 
darting ; then it rose up on a 
stair and disappeared—the boy 
was home ! 

“Now for the woods!” said 
Ninian to himself, and made at 
leisure for the bridge. 


For more than an hour he 
trudged, part by the noisy sea, 
and night was turning to a 
milky dawn when he plunged 
at last through breckans into 
@ nut-wood that stretched back 
for miles on either hand a 
burn, and changed, to the 
distant south, to wilder woods 
and blacker, upon lofty hills. 
He had made for it as the 
stag for sanctuary, and the 
wild mare of the moors in her 
own time for the place where 
she was foaled. But once be- 
fore had he seen it, as a boy, 
coming down from the Caiplich 
with his folk, and dogs behind 
them, and had slept in a cave 
of Bunchrew till a fine spring 
morning. The first burn he 
had fished! The very stones 
of it were in his memory! 

What, all these years, he had 
thought a cavern deep and 
spacious, proved, when he 
reached it now, but a small 
recess in the bank of the water, 
screened by trails of toad-flax 
and the ivy. It occupied an 


eas—a deep cleft of the hill 
wherethrough a burn went 
churning, and a plash and 
gurgle made it pleasant. 


The 
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steep banks rose high up above 
the water, bearded with the 
hazel, dripping; birds were 
wakened, and the wae wee 
chirrup of the yellow-yite, the 
robin’s pensive ditty, came from 
out the clusters of the nuts. 

“Now I am home!” said 
Ninian, putting down his 
pokes, and did a _ strange 
thing there. He plucked his 
bonnet off, and turning to the 
east, stretched out his hands. 
A moment stood he so, and 
then bent down and bathed 
his face, and stood again, and 
chanted— 


Black is yon town yonder, 
Black the folk therein ! 
I am the white swan, 

King above them ! 


In the name of God I'll go, 

In shape of deer or horse, 

Like the serpent and the sword, 
ll sting them ! 


On his wounded head he 
rubbed some salve, felt at his 
stubbled chin, and took from 
his sack the razors, but 
returned them without shav- 
ing. He made a fire, and cut 
a wand, and dropped a maggot 
in a pool and caught two 
little fishes. He spitted them 
on sticks and cooked them, 
eating them with scones, then 
lay down in his den and 
slept. 

At noon he woke, the 
tuainealaich gone from his 
head, and walked back into 
Inverness, and straight down 
to the river’s bank, until he 
found the place where he had 
cut the divot from the grass. 
The net was gone. He 
searched about the bank a 
while, then sought the house 
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of Saul Mackay to find he was 
from home since yesterday. 

At Fraser’s inn, which he 
went to next, good trade was 
doing, and the wife, returned 
from Kessock, yoked on him 
like a vixen for her man’s 
condition ; he was still in bed. 
She clamoured for her lawing, 
and Ninian, like a wise man, 
paid the reckoning of Aineas 
and himself—a trifle, since 
they paid it daily. Through- 
out the town he _ pushed 
inquiries for his friend, and 
was amazed to find the town 
not much concerned about 
a@ squabble in an inn and 
settled on the culprits—three 
Camerons who had broken 
stanchions and escaped from 
a Tolbooth cell. 

“There’s only one place in 
the air, or on the earth, or in 
the deep, or in the nether-deep 
can beat this town for roguery, 
and that’s the Worst!” said 
Ninian to himself, and having 
picked a meal, walked out to 
Duncan Forbes and told him 
all. 

“Dear me!” said Forbes, 
“you're looking gash! <A 
body would think to look at 
you the North was up. Well, 
what do you make of it; was 
it the young man’s money?” 

“Tt looks like that,” said 
Ninian. “And Fraser hired 
the gang.” 

“The Tolbooth’s not what 
it should be for security,” said 
Forbes; “but it’s not so ill 
looked after that a rogue 
when he likes can pick his 
robbers from it like a tenant 
arling servants at a fair. Ye’ll 
find that Fraser himself’s a 
victim of the spulzie.” 
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“But, my _ lord,” cried 
Ninian, “it §wasna the 
Camerons at the inn! At 


the very least there were half 
a dozen—four inside and two 
at the trammel net. What's 
more, the Cameron leash of 
lads were still in jyle when 
this thing happened; they 
broke out later in the morn- 
ing.” 

The President walked the 
floor, reflecting, and his hands 
behind him. 

“It puzzles me,” said he. 
“Tt’s not in the nature of 
native theft. Have ye been 
making enemies?” 

“T’m always making them, 
my lord,” said Ninian. “It’s 
my trade.” 

“You talked when I saw 
you last of a certain gentle- 
man—— ?” 

“The two of us went out 
and saw him yesterday, my 
lord.” 

The President stopped his 
walk, alarmed. ‘‘Good heavens! 
did ye come on bones?” said 
he. 

“Not even a shank, my 
lord,” said Ninian. “I was 
on the wrong scent altogether. 
Drimdorran was in Castle 
Dounie as I said, but he left 
for France, and died there.” 

“Thank God for that!” said 
Forbes, uplifted greatly. “For 
a little, there, ye frightened 
me!” 

“But I found another thing, 
my lord—who ships the guns.” 

“Compared with the other 
thing that’s but a trifle,” 
Forbes said, smiling. “Ye 
had guessed that much before, 
and so had I; what proofs 
have ye?” 
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“There’s a sloop, the Way- 
ward Lass, at the waterfoot, 
and Pat Grant of Rothie- 
murchie is her skipper. He 
dined wi’ 
yesterday.” 

“QO-ho!” said Forbes, and 
made for a small ’scrutoire 
where he did his writing. 
“The Blackness guns came 
off his boat; I'll have her 
searvhed.” 

He dashed a letter down with 
@ squeaking quill, cast sand on 
it and puffed it off again, and 
rang a bell and ordered out a 
messenger. 

“ And now,” said he, “ there’s 
your friend to find. The first 
thing we should do, I think, is 
to fetter Mr Fraser.” 

“He wouldna be the worse 
of it, my lord,” said Ninian. 
‘‘But that’s no’ going to help 
us. The man’s a clever rogue, 
and has a bonny story. Yonder 
he was tied when the alarm 
broke out that brought the 
neighbours, and there's only 
my word for it that he planned 
the thing. Wi’ a jyle like 
Inverness, my lord, that folk 
can break like an old wife’s 
henhouse, Fraser’s best left in 
his inn till I get Atneas. Be- 
sides, my lord, I want to keep 
an eye on him. If Fraser 
thinks he’s lowse, he'll some 
night join the others, or they’ll 
come to him, and then I'll have 
them all.” 

Forbes looked at him with 
comical admiration. ‘“Ye’re a 
great man, Mr Campbell!” 
said he. “I wish the like of 
ye were sold in shops: and I 
would order one to cheer me 
through the winter. I wonder 
when I'll get the bottom of 


Yon One yonder, 
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your quirks! What, now, is 
the genuine reason for your 
wishing me to take no steps 
immediately with Fraser? Ye 
may as well confess, because I 
know it.” 

The beachdair flushed. 

“IT might have kent ye 
would, my lord,” said he with 
some chagrin. ‘‘There’s not 
much hid from you.” 

“Not when it comes to the 
Hielan’ heart,” said Forbes 
complacently, and gave in 
English a Gaelic proverb— 
“What the heather kens the 
ling knows.” 

“The truth, my lord, is that 
Macmaster was not seized last 
night for money.” 

“Now we're getting at it!” 
said the President. ‘Not to 
beat about the bush—ye were 
at Lovat whom I warned ye to 
keep clear of. Did ye rouse 
him?” 

“Indeed he’s not in love wi’ 
me, my lord; he knows now 
that I know his merchant trade 
and have some news for Islay. 
I did a silly thing, my lord, 
last night, when I told him we 
were leaving Inverness this 
morning: I could have bit my 
tongue out all this day to think 
o’t. The men that shot the net 
for us last night were Lovat’s, 
and he got the Camerons lowsed 
from jyle to blind the scent.” 

“T wish we had your like in 
Inverness!” said Forbes with 
honest feeling. ‘Many a4 
bafflement ye could have saved 
me. Where did ye get your 
cunning?” 

“Where but with my folk? 
—my poor own people, driven 
from their holds and hunted 
like the otter. Get you out in 
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the mist, my lord, and be its 
child, without a name, and 
every name against you, and 
your wits must ward your 
head, There’s not a quirk of 
man I canna fathom!” 

He said it with a passion, 
and no sooner did than 
laughed. 

“Ye'll be thinking to your- 
self, my lord,” said he, “that 
I’m a boaster. That’s what my 
daughter Jennet says. It was 
not altogether in the old Mac- 
gregor days I learned my 
wisdom —yon’s the place for 
schooling —real Argyll! It’s 
on the lowland border, and I 
get both kinds of wickedness 
to try my hands on.” 

“You have a daughter 
then?” said Forbes with 
seeming interest. 

‘‘Would I be what I am but 
for a daughter, sir? My heart 
is in the wilds!” 


Forbes, sitting at the desk, 
looked at him with a curious 
smile, half mocking and half 


sad. “I know, Mr Camp- 
bell!” he said. “I know! I 
thoroughly understand! The 
hearts of all of us are some- 
times in the wilds, It’s not 
so very long since we left them. 
But the end of all that sort of 
thing’s at hand. The man 
who's going to put an end to 
it—to you, and Lovat, and to 
me—yes, yes, to me! or the 
like of me, half fond of plot 
and strife and savagery, is 
Wade. ... I wish ye took a 
dram; we could meet each 
other better upon this. . . . 
Ye saw the Road? That 
Road’s the end of us! The 
Romans didna manage it; 
Edward didna manage it ; but 
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there it is at last, through to 
our vitals, and it’s up wi’ the 
ell-wand, down the sword!... 
It may seem a queer thing for 
a law officer of the Crown to 
say, Mr Campbell, but I never 
was greatly taken wi’ the ell- 
wand, and man, I liked the 
sword! At least it had some 
glitter.” 

“I’m with ye there, my 
lord!” said Ninian heartily. 
‘*And that’s another thing to 
find—my father’s sword, Grey 
Colin, for the devils took it.” 

The President took up a 
knife and started cutting at 
& pen. 

“That’s a pity,” said he. 
“Tt served ye well down yonder 
at Loch Laggan.” 

“My lord!” said Ninian. 

The other chuckled. 

“And they thought they 
drowned ye, did they?” 

“Leggatt has been talking, 
sir, I see,” said Ninian. 

“Nothing of the kind, sir! 
I got my tidings elsewhere. 
Leggatt never mentioned ye: 
he fathered both your skir- 
mish and your finding of the 
guns.” 

“That’s what I expected of 
the bonny man,” said Ninian. 

“But let us get back to 
business,” Forbes went on 
more briskly ; “what has hap- 
pened to your friend? I’m 
sure you have some notion.” 

Ninian took the piece of net 
out from his pocket. “I canna 
tell ye that, my lord,” he said, 
“but they had him at the 
water-side where I found 
mysel’ this morning. When I 
got lowse of the net, I cut a 
clod that I might know the 
spot in daylight, and I cut 
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this bit of net that I might 
ken the trammel if I saw’t 
again. I went back to-day, 
and the net was gone as I 
expected. They had a boat, 
either to cross the river or 
go down it, and Aineas was 
in the boat——” 

“Or maybe in the river,” 
said Forbes gloomily. 

“No, not in the river, sir; 
at least they didna drown 
him: that I’m sure of. Ye 
see, my lord, if death had been 
their plan, they would have 
drowned mysel’; they had me 
there as helpless as a log, and 
I’m more in the road of Yon 
One than Maocmaster. They 
wanted us without a mess— 
without a clabber of bloodshed 
—if ye follow; their whole 
contrivance in the inn showed 
that, and even the net itself. 
My lord, they’ve got him 
planted somewhere! The only 
thing that bothers me is this 
—whose blood was on the 
bank?” 

“ Blood!” said Forbes. 

“Ay, blood!” said Ninian, 
“and plenty of it! I tracked 
it through the close, and there 
it’s on the bank, a puddle.” 

“This is most desperate!” 
said Forbes. 

“T hope it’s not so desperate 
as it looks at first, my lord; 
I’m in the hopes it’s the blood 
of a man I kittled in the ribs 
wi little Colin. Ye see, when 
they were on the stair I got a 
skelp at them. I reason it out 
like this, my lord: their boat 
was small, and there were 
many of them. Wi’ Aineas 
perhaps to struggle wi’—for 
he’s a dour one—and a wounded 
man to carry, they hadna room 
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for me, so they tied me up, put 
off, and landed them in some 
place, then came back for me, 
And a bonny chase they gave 
me! It was over the walls 
and through the kail for 
Ninian, like Hallowmas.” 

Forbes stood up and his 
teeth went snap like a rat- 
trap. “We'll get him!” said 
he. “We'll get him, if I have 
to card the North like wool 
for him!” 

“That’s what I was think- 
ing to mysel’,” said Ninian, 
“but——” 

Forbes seized him by the 
collar of his coat, and looked 
through slits of eyes at him. 
“And now,” said he, “ what 
for did ye let me think at 
first it was just a robbery of 
Fraser's? Eh? ... Yere 
dumb, old dog! Did ye think 
I wasna to be trusted to set 
justice on Lord Lovat?” 

“The man’s your friend, my 
lord,” said Ninian, “I meant 
to carry this thing through 
and find the lad mysel’. It’s 
ill to draw the sword against 
a neighbour that ye’ve drank 
wi, and I have never supped 
his cup. . . . Ye better leave 
this to me, my lord; I’m on 
the slot already.” 

“Nay, nay!” said Forbes, 
“give me that piece of net! 
My drinking never spoiled my 
sense of duty. ... Where 
are ye staying now?” 

“In your lordship’s grounds,” 
said Ninian composedly. 

“My grounds!” 

“Not here, sir, but the 
Bunchrew wood, a bit behind 
your house.” It was an ap- 
panage of the Forbes’ property, 
nine miles away. “I fished 
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the Bunchrew burn, a boy, and 
minded of a hollow in an eas 
where I could shelter.” 

“Good heavens, man! ye’re 
not in woods?” cried Forbes, 
astounded. 

“Where better, my lord? 
It’s there a man can sleep and 
no worse than himsel’ for com- 
pany. In Inverness I have 
not got one friend except 
yourself,” 

“Oh yes, ye have!” said 


Forbes, with great amusement. 
“T wish that ye were shaved. 
Come this way, Mr Campbell, 
and I’ll show ye.” 

He led him from the room, 
along a lobby, tapped upon a 
door, and opened it, and pushed 
him in, and shut it after him. 
A girl in the room stoed up. 

“In the name of God!” 
cried Ninian, “what ar’t thou 
doing here?” 

It was his daughter, Janet. 


CHAPTER XXI.—JANET. 


She was neither white nor 
rosy, but a dusk that the sun 
and wind had dyed her, and 
her hair like autumn breckens. 
On a street he might have 
passed her as a stranger. The 
clothes she wore were new to 
her—a camlet riding-coat, and 
a three-cock hat that let her 
tresses wander. But more of 
the unusual was in her mien; 
though her eyes were dark 
with weariness, he felt in her 
a fire. And she had aged a 
little. 

He might have seemed more 
strange to her than she to him, 
for she had never seen him 
hitherto in Gaelic habit nor 
unshaven, and she hung a 
moment, dubious, when he en- 
tered, this man stained and 
kilted, with the stubble on his 
chin; then ran to him, and put 
her arms about his neck and 
kissed him. 

“A chiall, mo chridhe !” said 
her father, staggered, “ what 
is wrong?” She had not 
kissed him since she was a 
child. For the first time he 
felt old and knew she was at 


last a woman. She felt at his 
arms: her eyes devoured him, 

“Qh!” she cried, “I could 
scarcely credit Mr Forbes that 
you were living! A part of 
me is drowned in Laggan. 
I'll never hear its name again 
but I will shiver, nor drink 
water but I'll grue!” 

“In the name of fortune!” 
he cried out, “did you hear of 
that in Inveraray ?” 

“Hear it!” she said, and 
sank into a chair, and threw 
her arms upon a table. “My 
grief! I heard it! I have 
been hearing it on every breeze 
of wind and every spout of 
water. I can hear it now— 
Drimdorran’s daughter at our 
door, and her voice a sword 
—‘ Your father has been 
drowned! Your father has 
been drowned !’” 

“Not one word of truth in 
it!” said Ninian stoutly, “we 
werena drowned a bit! I’m 
sure ye might have kent it; 
hadn’t I the Virgin nut?” 

He could not have said any- 
thing more certain to command 
her calm; at that ridiculous 
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speech she looked at him, sur- 
prised out of her passion, and 
she smiled. 

“You foolish man!” said 
she, “ you have not got it!” 

“Indeed and I have!” said 
he, and started feeling in his 
pockets with a face that 
lengthened. 

She held the nut out to him 
in her hand. ‘There it is,” 
shesaid. “I took it from your 
pocket on the day you left— 
a foolish prank I’ve rued in 
bitterness for a hundred-and- 
thirty miles.” 

He grimaced drolly. “No 
wonder I had bother! I 
might have kent the luck was 
wanting. Did I not think I 
had it always in my oxter? 
Who brought the news to 
Inveraray ?”’ 

“The first one was a man 
named Macdonnell, of the 
Watch of Barisdale. He came 
to Duncanson, and Duncanson 
was in his bed, an ailing man, 
and sent to me his daughter.” 

“What!” cried her father, 
“a man of Barisdale’s! Out 
wi’ the string!” 

He plucked from his sporran 
the tangled line, and with 
quick fingers cleared another 
yard of it. It looked as if he 
had forgot her presence. His 
eyes were glowering at the 
hank ; he pricked it with his 
knife, and teased it with his 
fingers; gave little mocking 
laughs, and all the time she 
waited patiently without a 
question. That was the way 
of Janet —she could always 
wait; she knew that most 


things are at last explained if 
we have patience. 
“ Drimdorran was the Big 
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One!” he exclaimed. 
I was blind!” 

She waited, silent. 

“I’m beginning to see things! 
He lettered his cousin in Bread- 
albane; his cousin sent out 
Niall of Succoth and the 
Macintyre we met among the 
corries ; the Macintyre passed 
on the word to Barisdale. . . 
What sort of a man do you 
think is Duncanson, my lass?” 

“He is that sort of man,” 
said she, “that his hand feels 
like a puddock to me.” 

“T have found him out!” 

And still she waited, silent, 
though his words were all a 
mystery ; she had never heard 
of Niall of Succoth, nor of 
Macintyre, nor of Col’s chase. 

“T told ye from the start 
that Duncanson disliked my 
errand ; now I know the cause. 
I clean forgot he was a friend 
of Lovat’s; all Lovat’s corre- 
spondence wi’ Lord Islay and 
the Duke goes through his 
hands. I'll swear he knew 
who broke the Road and 
trafficked in the guns. He's 
playing double— one hand 
in MacCailein’s pouch, the 
other in the sporran of the 
North. That’s the reason for 
his putting check on me till he 
could warn Lord Lovat of my 
coming. But Lovat didna 
hear from him in time; he had 
no letters for a fortnight. It 
takes a gey long time for 
letters to come over Corry- 
arrick.” 

“[’m glad I did not come 
that way,” said Janet. “You 
are the strange father that 
finds me here four days’ distance 
from my home and never asks 
me how I came.” 
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He looked at her, sideways, 
shrugging. “I did not need 
to ask,” said he, “because I 
knew whenever I saw ye. 
What could ye wiser do, with 
your father drowned in Bade- 
noch, than make for Duncan 
Forbes? You are wearing 
there a riding-coat of Annabel- 
Alain-Iain-Alain Og’s. I saw 
it once before, on the day she 
went on her marriage-jaunt,— 
that means ye borrowed a horse 
from her man and rode. Ye 
were not your father’s child if 
ye did not ride with fury, and 
where could ye better ride than 
on the Road? Four days? 
Ye went, I'll wager, through 
Glen Dochart down to Tay- 
mouth—a couple of days and 
fairly easy ; from Taymouth on 
the road to Ruthven; from 
Ruthven here—two more.” 

“A good two more!” she 
cried, “‘at forty miles apiece ! 
Do you think I am made of 
iron?” 

“Na!” said he, with pride in 
her, “of steel! Small are your 
bones, my dear, but in them 
there’s Macgregor marrow.” 

“Indeed, and that was just 
the road I came,” said she. “I 
slept last night at Ruthven, 
and oh, but I am tired! tired!” 

“Nobody ever died of that, 
brave lass! Take you a little 
sleep. Ye werena frightened, 
were ye?” 

“Of what?” she asked, 
astonished. ‘ Of Gaelic people! 
There was kindliness, in every 
face I met, for me.” 

“It’s good to be a woman, 
sometimes. And forbye, ye had 
the nut.” 

At that she laughed. And 
then she turned him round and 
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felt his garments, twitching at 
the belt that held the dirk un- 
seen behind his loins. 

“You look like a wild man 
of the cairns,” said she. 

“ And a man of the cairns is 
Ninian, I'll assure ye! My 
home’s the gully, and my bed 
the moss. I'll tell ye later on 
the reason. That town inbye 
is not the place for me; there’s 
not much sleep in it. So I’ve 
taken my quarters elsewhere, 
in the woods of Bunchrew.” 

“T was just going off to the 
town to look for you,” said 
Janet. ‘It’s less than an hour 
since I came here.” 

“Ye couldna have come at 
a better time to help me! But 
tell me this—you say the man 
of Barisdale was first to bring 
the story; was there, then, a 
second ?” 

“There was. That very day 
a man reached Duncanson with 
letters from Corryarrick.” 

Her father stared at her. 

“Letters from Corryarrick ! 
Who told ye that?” 

“The man himself—a soldier. 
I heard he had come, and hoped 
for better news of you, so I 
sought him out, but got no 
consolation there; he said 
there was no doubt about your 
drowning; he had seen the 
very boat.” 

“And his letters were there 
before ye left ?” 

“The day before: he came at 
mid-day.” 

“ And Duncanson didna give 
ye any?” 

“No,” said she. 

He stood before her, stunned, 
and rubbing his hands together 
till the palms were creaking. 
His breast was raging. 
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“Oh God of Grace!” he said 
at last in Gaelic, “isn’t that 
the swine of his father’s pig- 
stye! . . . Stop thou, Drim- 
dorran! I will make ye pay 
for this!” 

“T thought you would have 
written,” said his daughter. 
“Tt is all a cloud to me.” 

“There’s never a cloud but 
what will lift. There is a 
cloud about yourself this day I 
canna fathom. What’s wrong 
wi ye?” 

Her hand went to her breast ; 
her eyes showed perturbation. 

“What ist?” said he, 
suspicious. 

“ Only that I’m tired.” 

“Na, na!” said he, “it’s not 
the flesh; it’s something in 
you! I canna make it out; 
ye're different. I left ye there 
at home a girl, and now ye're 
like a woman with her fate 
pursuing. Ye have not even 
asked me where’s my friend.” 

“What friend?” she asked, 
in a small soft voice that 
stammered. 

“My grief! Aren’t you the 
stupid girl! What friend but 
Afneas! you knew he was to 
join me.” 

“ And I know he did,” said 
she, “and so did everybody 
else; the man who brought 
your horse from Bridge of 
Orchy told us.” 

“Well? Well?” he urged. 

She said nothing at all, but 
turned her side to him, and 
looking in a glass, made trim 
her hair. It baffled him. 

“Ye know the lad was with 
me and ye never breathe his 
name. There’s something sly 


about ye, but I'll find the 
reason yet.” 
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And still she never answered, 
busy with her hair. 

“Tf we werena drowned in 
Laggan we were very near it; 
and I was a dead man other- 
wise but for that callow lad’s 
wee pistol.” 

“Where is he ?” she plumped 
out, turning from the glass. 

“Tt’s high time ye were ask- 
ing! And now that ye’ve 
asked I canna tell ye,” said 
her father, and laid before her 
all the past night’s happen- 
ings. 

Her face that was dusk be- 
fore with warmth in it, was 
now like morning ashes. “And 
you let them take him!” she 
cried out. “My shame on you! 
He went away with you, and 
what will folk think of it? 
Who were they who took 
him?” 

‘*Who but Lovat’s ruffians ? 
But I'll get him!” 

She burst out in a temper 
that astonished. ‘You'll get 
him! A night has passed and 
ye have not got him yet. Mo 
naire on you, my father! You 
took the lad in keeping and 
you’ve lost him like a button.” 

“Toot-toot!” he said, amazed 
at her, “and this is the child I 
skelped! You are clean worn 
off your feet. I'll find the lad, 
if he’s dead or living.” 

“Dead or living!” she cried 
out, all trembling. ‘“ Unless 
you find him living you need 
never go to Inveraray. In 
that place they would bray 
at you. I could not... TI 
could not face his folk!” She 
gathered her cloak about her 
with a great determination. 
“Tl look for him myself,” 
said she, 
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“What are ye hiding from 
me?” said her father. 

“I’m going to the inn,” said 
she; “if there’s a woman “ 

“Ye needna fash wi’ the 
inn,” said her father warmly. 
“T put it through a riddle and 
got all that’s in it. I thought 
that ye were tired?” 

“Tired!” cried she, in a tur- 
moil of the spirit ; “ I have tired 
three horses, and I thought 
myself a wreck, but now there's 
not one tired bit in me! If I 
cannot learn at the inn [ll 
learn at Lovat’s.” 

She moved to the door. 
stopped her. 

“A run!” he said, “ but 
yere like your mother; peace 
be with her and her share of 
heaven! I always thought ye 
had a soft and Saxon bosom, 
but I see the red Macgregor’s 
there! What's wrong wi’ ye?” 

She laughed in his face,—a 
laugh a little wae-begone and 
taunting. 

“And I thought you a clever 
man!” said she. 





He 


“Indeed,” said he, “ye’re | 


right to blame me! I thought 
myself as clever as was going, 
but I made a bauchle of this 
business coming by the old 
ways north instead of by the 
Road. I should have taken the 
Road as you did. That you 
should come in four days on a 
saddle and be none the worse 
except in temper is the first 
thing ever made me think 
Wade might be right and the 
Road turn out a good thing.” 

“Let us not be talking!” she 
said, heedless of all this. ‘The 
hours are flying. Have you no 
idea where is Atneas or what 
they took him for?” 
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He had always the tangled 
line in his hands, and plucked 
at it with nervous fingers, 
absently. 

“T can only make a guess,” 
said he, “that Lovat has him.” 

‘* Where?” she hurried. 

“That's the bit! It’s a great 
big country, Sim’s, with many 
a glen and hole in it, but my 
mind will aye be dwelling on 
the vaults of Castle Dounie.” 

“Do you think he’s there?” 
asked Janet, feverish with 
alarm; Lord Lovat’s vaults 
were an old theme of her 
father’s. 

“ At least,” said he, ‘it’s the 
first place to make sure of. 
And that’s the way I picked 
on Bunchrew for my lodging. 
It’s well on the road to Castle 
Dounie, and as near as I care 
through day to venture.” 

She threw up her hands, 
“You talk—and you talk— 
and you talk!” said she, “but 
you leave me still in darkness. 
What in the world does he 
want with Aineas? What has 
fineas done to him?” 

“If you were a wise-like lass 
ye would have asked that first,” 
he said to her. “Do ye see 
that hank? There’s a verse 
in every yard of it, like the 
cloth that women would be 
waulking. But it’s all a fankle, 
as ye see, and I have only got 
the start of it. Ye've helped 
me wit a bit, and yell maybe 
help me more. It was not . 
only me that Duncanson was 
frightened for, but Auneas. He 
was in fear of AUneas prying 
round in Inverness and finding 
something out about his father. 
Do ye ken what we have learned 
about his father ?” 
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He told her all the story. 
“And Alneas,” said he, “is 
fair distracted.” 

“Poor lad!” said she, and 
her tears were running. “Poor 
—poor lad!” Again and again 
she said “Poor lad!” and aye 
her tears were falling. 

“Just fair worn off your 
feet!” said her father, with 
distress, astonished at this 
melting. 

“ How far is it to Dounie?” 
she asked at last, abruptly. 

“Fifteen miles and a bittock.” 

“Then I'll go out and see 
Prim Campbell,” she said, 
firmly. 

‘Now ye are talking like 
my own smart lass!” said 
her father. ‘“That’s just what 
I was thinking to myself. But 
yell not can go till morning. 
By that time I’ll have raked 
the burgh, and made sure that 
Aineas is out of it.” 

“ And what,” asked she, “am 
I to do till morning? I'll go 
out with you to Bunchrew.” 

“Ye canna do that,” said he. 
“It’s an inn for single gentle- 
men I’m in, and there’s no’ a 
looking-glass. But maybe Mr 
Forbes can help us; stop you 
till I see him!” 

He went out of the room and 
came back in a minute or two 
with Forbes. 

“And so you want to fly 
already,’ Forbes said to her, 
and thereupon made a proposal 
which would keep her near her 
father. It was that she should 
stay in Bunchrew House kept 
by his sister. “Indeed,” said 


he, “this house is a little wae 
for a girl just now, Miss Camp- 
bell; I’m a lee-lone widower ; 
my brother the laird came home 
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last night a sickly man, and I 


doubt it’s serious. You'll rest 
a while, and go to-night on a 
pad with a groom to Bunchrew 
House, where Mary will make 
you welcome. I have offered 
the same convenience to your 
father, but he’ll not hear of it.” 

“Na, na! my lord,” said 
Ninian firmly. ‘I'll bed where 
I can hear the water brawl. 
It’s like enough that I'll be out 
all night, but yell know I’m 
on the road for sleep, if ye hear 
the cailleach oidhche, Jennet. 
But the thing that bothers me 
now is this—You must see the 
wife without the husband if 
you're to get any news from 
her, and how can ye manage 
that?” 

“That’s easily arranged,” 
said Forbes with a smile ;—“ if 
you make your call, Miss Camp- 
bell, late in the afternoon—his 
lordship’s no longer young, 
sleeps ill at night, and always 
takes, as I know, what he calls 
a ‘good long dover’ after 
dinner. But the lady is some- 
thing of a recluse ; folk see but 
little of her.” 

“She was my foster-sister, 
sir,” said Janet. 

“ Ah, that I did not know!” 
said Forbes. ‘In that case I 
can enter with a better grace 
into your father’s plans, feeling 
sure you will not be unfair to 
her husband’s interests. We're 
perhaps a little hasty in as- 
suming him concerned in this 
young gentleman’s trepanning : 
I hope it may turn out an 
error.” 

“Deil the bit, my lord!” 
said Ninian. ‘“’Twas him that 
did it! I know it in my 
bones.” 























‘No wonder you feel things 
in your bones,” said Forbes, 
“if you sleep on the side of 
Bunchrew burn. It’s not con- 
viction, Mr Campbell ; it’s just 
damp.” 
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He rallied Ninian on his den 
till Ninian lost patience and 
took his leave, with a promise 
to see his daughter sometime 


in the night at Bunchrew 
House. 


CHAPTER XXII.—BY BUNCHREW BURN. 


Next day he sat on the burn- 
side busking lures, for nothing 
but the fun of it, since he could 
get what fish he wanted now 
by guddling. A dozen times 
that morning had he stretched 
upon the bank and peered 
down in the pools to see the 
sea-trout, lank and ruddy, lying 
on the gravel. He rolled his 
sleeves up, plunged a hand, 
and gently slid his fingers over 
them, then gripped them by 
the gills and lifted them, to 
cheep to them as though they 
had been pets and stroke their 
bellies. ‘ Be thou aware,” he 
said to them, “of nets! Keep 
out to sea or well up in the 
burn among true gentlemen.” 
And then would he put them 
back again, unharmed, and 
seek another pool. 

The morn had come with 
frost and every sense of him 
experienced the change—chill 
air, the constant patter of fall- 
ing leaves, a tinkle in the 
water, hoar on the grasses, 
haze among the trees, fresh 
earthy smells. For most of 
the night had he been roaming ; 
a fire was crackling behind 
him, and he had made a bed 
of the Fenian fashion, with 
brushwood next the ground, 
then moss, and a top of rushes. 
On a stick above the fire a fish 
was roasting ; he had made an 
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oaten cake from seed he had 
plucked down in the valley, 
singed, and ground with stones. 
His bonnet was full of nuts 
and his face was stained with 
berries. 

It was now late afternoon. 

The shilfy piped “ fink-fink,” 
and ousels talked among the 
stones ; across the blue strip of 
the sky went wild geese south- 
ward, calling; there was no 
lonesomeness. : 

Well down the burn below 
him were great crags con- 
glomerate whence there rose 
of a sudden croaking ravens. 
He dashed for the cave, stamped 
out the fire, and waited. A 
figure moved among the rocks. 

It was Duncan Forbes with 
a terrier at his heels and a gun 
below his arm. He looked at 
the embers, at the cake and 
fish, the Fenian bed, and the 
shaggy beachdair standing in 
his den, with a whimsical ex- 
pression. 

“TI was pitying you, Mr 
Campbell,” said he, “to have 
no better lodging, and now I’m 
in the mood to envy.” 

“Indeed I might be worse, 
my lord,” said Ninian. “Sit 
down and take your breath. 
. . » Has she come back yet?” 

Forbes sat on a_ boulder. 
‘“‘ Yes,” said he, “she has come 
back,” and looked about him. 
3F 
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When he had first appeared he 
was the man of business al- 
though he bore the gun as an 
excuse for rambling ; no sooner 
had he sat than something 
dropped from him—the cold- 
ness of restraint, and he became 
exceeding natural and human. 
He had on a crotal coat, a 
good deal chafed, and might 
have been a shepherd. A 
robin came quite close to him 
and looked at him, and chirped 
a little song. 

“ Bi falbh!” Ninian said to 
it in fun,—“Be off !—thou’rt 
speaking to a lord.” 

“‘T have not been here,” said 
Forbes, “for fifteen years, 
and many a thing has happened 
since, The climb is steeper, 
but the place is noway changed. 
It’s hard that men should age 
and pass, and the burn and the 
rock be constant.” 

He broke some bread and 
fish at Ninian’s invitation, and 
drank a drink of water. “Ah,” 
said he, “if we could aye be 
young, and shun the world, 
and go a-fishing !” 

“What way’s your brother, 
my lord?” asked Ninian. 

“Poor John! Poor John! 
He’ll never again see Bunchrew 
burn. We fished it both as 
laddies ; what things have hap- 
pened since to make that time 
seem gold! What is gladness, 
Ninian? It is to be simple, to 
be innocent, to think all men 
are good, and to be a boy, at 
fishing. But that’s all bye wi’t 
now; eheu fugaces, Postume 
labuntur.” 

“That’s just what I was 
thinking to myself,” said Nin- 
ian. “Ye’re capital at the 
Gaelic!” 
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Forbes smiled at this ex- 
pression of erroneous politeness, 
**Men pass,” said he, “and old 
estates. I wish we could aye 
bide boys at fishing. .. . 
That’s a braw lass of yours, 
Mr Campbell.” 

“Ay, and a brave!” said 
Ninian, eating. “But just 
now she’s not herself. I’m 
beat to understand her.” 

“She’s naturally put about 
for young Macmaster.” 

“No word of him?” asked 
Ninian quickly. 

“Not a whisper! Wherever 
he is he’s not out there, and 
she is much concerned. I 
never saw a girl more stricken.” 

“God knows,” said Ninian, 
“what is wrong with her! 
She gives me the notion of 
something hidden, and before, 
that girl was clear as glass.” 

“JT thought her, myself,” 
said Forbes, “as artless as a 
bird, as frank ’s a flower. It 
was easy to guess her secret ; 
she wore it on her sleeve.” 


“On her sleeve?” said 
Ninian sharply, “I never 
noticed. What is it?” and 


Forbes laughed. 

“That's what I’m not going 
to tell,” said he. “I'll leave 
it to the beachdair to find out 
for himself, . .. But now, Mr 
Campbell, let us come to busi- 
ness. I want you to come 
down to the house to see your 
daughter, but first I’ll tell you 
what has happened—part for 
your information, part to redd 
up things confused a little to 
myself. 

“She went out to Castle 
Dounie, as you bade her, and 
saw her ladyship. It seems 
she’s ailing, and unhappy. 
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Lovat, as I guessed, was at 
his doze, and I think your 
girl did marvellously to find 
out all she learned in the time 
at her command. He had been 
out the last two nights till late 
—you see I tell you all without 
reserve. But the lad is not at 
Castle Dounie— her ladyship 
made sure of that. And now, 
for the first time, through your 
daughter, Mr Campbell, I get 
some inkling of the state of 
things ’twixt Lovat and his 
wife, which hitherto I might 
suspect but had no proofs of. 
I am sorry to say she loathes 
him.” 

“And well, my lord, she 
might!” said Ninian. 

“You see I met the lady, 
only once since they were 
married, and from his lord- 
ship’s air I had no reason to 
suspect domestic trouble. With 
his former wife, in spite of the 
curious way he got her, he was 
all that one could wish for. I 
had the opportunities to see 
them often, and I’m satisfied 
they lived for long not ill- 
content together. Lovat has 
some gracious parts; in that 
rough carcass there’s at times 
a charm that masters reason. 
Lord Islay and the Duke have 
often spoke to me of this 
peculiar quality in him, as if 
God meant him for a seraph 
to begin with, and in a whimsy 
filled him up with clods.” 

“T ken his history!” said 
Ninian, contemptuous. 

“Yes, yes! We all know 
that. And yet, with those 
who knew him best, there has 
aye been hope that Simon 
would amend and be a good 
man for his country. He has 
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long since passed the age of 
storm and folly ; his aims have 
been attained ; he has as much 
of power as man need ask for ; 
he suffers from a stone, and 
thust bethink him sometimes 
that death looms. I’ve had 
him weeping to me for his sins, 
protesting Grace.” 

‘When I will see a bad man 
greeting, I will aye be snecking 
up my sporran,” said Ninian. 

“T could tell of a thousand 
generous acts of Lovat’s, and 
his sheltering of this young 
man’s father fourteen years 
ago ’s in keeping. Such things 
as these have made of us his 
friends in a kind of neutral 
fashion. I squirmed a bit 
myself at his marrying Prim- 
rose Campbell; it was not only 
age and youth, but it was 
policy, and I’m loth to see a 
girl put on a ring for policy. 
Yet I thought—we all thought 
—this connection with Argyll 
would keep him straight. 

“Tt hasna! That’s the long 
and the short of it. I’ve got 
news to-day, through your 
daughter, sir, that makes me 
sick of human nature. His 
wife, before she married him, 
had never realised his char- 
acter, and she was, in a 
measure, forced to it by her 
people. Indeed, let us not 
make bones about it—she was 
forced completely! Since ever 
she came to him she has been 
confronted with evidence of his 
duplicity, for he’s at times a 
foolish Machiavelli who brags 
of his own designs. Now she 
regards herself as sold to 
bondage; she is bitter with 
her folk, but bitterest of all 
with Alexander Duncanson.” 
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“Tm finding out,” said 
Ninian, “that he’s a droll 
one, Sandy.” 

“You know that Lovat has 
been mentioned in the Grange 
affair? Last year Lord Grange 
would seem to have got sick 
of Lady Grange—indeed I’m 
not surprised at it, for I have 
seen and heard her to my 
sorrow !|—and she was bundled 
up one night in Edinburgh, 
carted over Forth by Hieland- 
men, and lost to sight since 
then. The men who thus kid- 
napped her were, to all ap- 
pearance, Frasers and Mac- 
leods, and Lovat’s friendship 
with Lord Grange gave this 
a bad complexion. I ven- 
tured one time to inform 
Lord Lovat what was said 
and he denied it to the 
blackest.” 

“T'll wager ye that, my 
lord!” said Ninian. 

“And all this time —since 
her very day of marriage, his 
wife knows that he’s guilty— 
that he planned and lent his 
men for the trepanning! I 
have never had the honour to 
meet your Mr Duncanson, but 
he seems to be a gentleman 
worth watching. A week be- 
fore the wedding there was 
sent to Lord Islay by some 
enemy of Lovat’s, proofs of his 
lordship’s part in the Grange 
affair—a letter written by him- 
self in a freakish mood to some 
one in these parts. That letter, 
had it reached Lord Islay, 
would have stopped the wed- 
ding. But he never got it. 
Your Mr Duncanson, who 
seems to have a sense of 
drollery as curious as his no- 
tion of his duty, despatched it 
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to Lord Lovat as his wedding 
ift.” 

. My goodness! Is not that 

the ruffian!” cried Ninian. 

“There were, I regret to 
say, two ruffians in this,” said 
Forbes. “I might in course 
of time forgive Lord Lovat for 
his helping Grange to put the 
seas between himself and one 
who was a drunken targe, but 
I never could pardon him for 
showing his wife that letter. 
There are some sins, Mr 
Campbell, that I doubt if even 
the Blood will purge, and this, 
I fear, is one of them. It has 
turned her, as your daughter 
says, to ice.” 

“T knew he was bad to 
her!” said Ninian. “’Twas 
that that roused me.” 

“ Bad ?—yes, in the lousiest 
fashion—that’s in being a bad 
man to himself; but this is 
what makes her position hope- 
less. I compliment you on 
your daughter, Mr Campbell ; 
she surely has her father’s 
art, for she has squeezed the 
last drop from the situation. 
Lady Lovat either will not, 
or can not, do anything to 
help herself. He has never 
once been harsh with her nor 
failed in public or in private 
in a certain courtesy. But he 
wounds her none the less; his 
very presence is to her a blow. 
Not much matter for indict- 
ment there, now, is_ there, 
Mr Campbell? And another 
thing—there is her pride. It 
seems there’s to be a family, 
and, now that shackle’s on, 
she darena move.” 

“Oh man! for a while I 
thought I had him!” Ninian 
said with sorrow. 
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“I wish you had!” said 
Forbes with feeling. “For 
I’m in this position that I 
can do nothing, even in the 
Grange affair or in the guns; I 
have no real evidence in either 
case. And I have entered 
into this long harangue, Mr 
Campbell, because I look to 
you to help me otherwise, 
It’s forced on me, my friend, 
that the place for you just 
now is not in the shire of 
Inverness at all but in Inver- 
aray.” 

“That’s just what I was 
thinking to myself, my lord,” 
said Ninian. “If I could just 
find Alneas!” 

“This Duncanson of yours 
is full of interest to me, I 
say so to you freely since 
your daughter, who is most 
discreet, cannot conceal her 
feelings to that gentleman, and 
you, it seems, agree.” 

He pushed the terrier off his 
knees and shifted on his seat 
a little nearer to the other, 
fixing him with serious eyes, 
and speaking with great 
earnestness. 

“T begin to think,” said he, 
“that some leakages of late 
of governmental plans affect- 
ing us may have had their 
origin in Lord Islay’s secretary. 
This is not an instruction to 
the musicians, mind ye, Mr 
Campbell; it’s just a hint. 
That Duncanson should have 
sent on that letter to Lord 
Lovat at a cost so great for 
poor Prim Campbell, of itself 
looks sinister. Our old friend, 
out the way there, has, some- 
times, a charm, as I was say- 
ing, and it’s possible he may 
have charmed that gentleman. 
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I can conceive of nothing 
more advant us to Lord 
Lovat than that he should 
have a faithful private corre- 
spondent in the household of 
Argyll. You gave me a clue 
yourself, though I did not at 
the time quite see it, when 
you told me Barisdale had 
blocked you. I happen to 
know that Barisdale’s affairs 
are much embarrassed, and that 
Lovat and your friend have 
both got bonds on his estate.” 

“Just that!” said Ninian, 
and ducked his head. “I’m 
getting on, my lord! Keep 
you on wi’ your story; I could 
hearken to that tale of you 
beside a fire until a stack of 
peats was burned.” 

“In these circumstances, 
Barisdale may very well have 
been acting in your Mr Dun- 
canson’s behoof.” 

“He was, my lord!” said 
Ninian. “There's not a doubt 
of it. I wondered whatna 
grip he had on Col.” 

“So much for that! But 
now there’s another point I 
owe to your daughter's talk 
with her old companion. It 
seems you were well received 
at Castle Dounie till the post 
came in.” 

“That's so, my lord!” cried 
Ninian eagerly. ‘I’m listen- 
ing.” 

“There was something in 
that post that startled Lovat, 
—so his lady says, and she is 
anxious, for Miss Janet’s sake, 
to help so far’s she can to 
find Macmaster. I am inclined 


now to share your confidence 


that the lad was lifted by 
his lordship’s orders, and I 
am mighty curious to know 
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why. Here now present them- 
selves two possibilities — one 
that Lovat’s change of key 
and his presumptive capture 
of Macmaster and attack on 
both of you arose from mere 
resentment at your interfer- 
ence in the business of the 
guns; the other that he had 
got some disquieting intelli- 
gence from Duncanson that 
called for drastic measures.” 

“Did Jennet no’ have the 
sense to ask if there was 
word from Inveraray?” Ninian 
blurted. 

“She did,” said Forbes. 
“There was! A _ letter of 
Duncanson’s. Whatever it 
was about it stirred up Simon 
strangely. In Lovat’s ire with 
you, or in that letter, lies the 
motive for those singular pro- 
ceedings at theinn. The motive 
is, I think, more like to be in 
the latter than the former, for 
Lovat is not the man to go to 
such extremities of revenge on 
the head of a pickle guns, and 
he knows you have no proofs as 
yet against him. I’d give a 
groat or two to ken what’s in 
that letter!” 

He said so with great 
warmth, and then drew up a 
bit, as if ashamed that a crotal 
coat, and a burnside, and a 
beachdair listener should so 
much unbend him. “What 
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are you fiddling at?” he said 
in a different key, for Ninian 
was twitching at a string. 

“ A tangled hank, my lord!” 
said Ninian slyly. “Ye mind 
I told ye that a line had aye 
two ends to it, and that I never 
tugged, but teased it? What 
am I at, my lord, but at the 
teasing? The snow’s on Wyviss 
Ben this morning —I could 
smell it! Before it’s melted I’ll 
have cleared my line!” 

He started scattering the 
ashes of the fire; took out his 
bedding from the nook and 
threw it in the burn; tied up 
his garters tightly; scrugged 
his bonnet. Forbes watched 
him, curious. 

‘“My father’s people never 
left an ash,” said Ninian, 
“but all of Gaeldom’s grey 
with their smothered _ fires. 


Only the weasel kens their 
dust in woods; we never left a 
stick! ... Clan Alpine! Clan 


Alpine! Ye hear me in Bal- 
whidder? Nor fire will Ninian 
light, nor sleep in bed, nor loose 
a latchet till he finds him young 
Macmaster !” 

So saying, loudly, in a fervour 
of the spirit, he took up the 
dirk and held it by its blade 
before his mouth, and put upon 
its hilt his lips. 

“And now, my lord,” said 
he, “I’m ready. Let us go.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A POST-ROAD THROUGH THE SYRIAN DESERT.—II. 


BY GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 


THE sun was high when we 
left our camp in the Murrah, 
for though we had got up and 
breakfasted while it was yet 
night, we were delayed by the 
prayers of the sheep-merchant, 
whose straying camel had not 
been recovered. He had offered 
£T1 as a reward, and his com- 
rades alternated between opti- 
mistic assurances that no Arab 
could resist the allurement of 
so large a sum of ready money, 
and the blackest anticipations 
of the dangers to which derelict 
camels are exposed, accom- 
panied by head-shakings over 
the dishonesty of mankind in 
general and of inhabitants of 
the wilderness in particular. 
From these divergent utter- 
ances I attempted to form 
some estimate of the length of 
time for which we might reason- 
ably be expected to put off our 
departure; but when we had 
kicked our heels in camp for 
three hours hope flickered out 
in every breast, except that of 
the owner of the camel, or 
rather (aided by sentiments not 
purely altruistic), it changed 
into a sure conviction that he 
would undoubtedly recover his 
animal upon his return journey. 
I saw no reason for certainty 
on this head, but neither was 
there any logical ground for 
supposing that the camel, which 
might by now be half-way back 
to Damascus if its fancy had 
pointed in that direction, would 
return at the end of another 


three hours, or even of another 
three days; and hardening my 
heart against the plaintive eyes 
of the sheep-merchant, I gave 
the order to start. That he 
bore me no grudge did not help 
to satisfy me of the justice of 
my course. 

In half an hour we crossed 
the rise that divides the 
Murrah from the Shahami. 
The ‘Ard al-Shah&mi has the 
shape of a shallow basin, at 
the bottom of which the rain- 
water collects in a large pool. 
Near to the pool there were 
six birkehs, open cisterns, 
which were obviously artificial. 
The soil had been dug out and 
piled into high banks, but the 
banks had been neglected for 
many a year; they had broken 
down in places and had al- 
lowed the water to escape, 
and the cisterns were in conse- 
quence all dry. During the 
next two days I saw several 
groups of these birkehs, all 
similarly ruined. ‘Ali attri- 
buted them “to the first 
times”; but on the lips of 
an Arab that phrase has not 
mueh significance. I have 
ridden a day’s journey through 
a sandy wilderness to see a 
ruin described to me in the 
same terms, and found it to be 
a mud-built enclosure not fifty 
years old. “Mistress,” said 
my guide, when I expressed 
disappointment, “by Allah, 
before my beard was grown 
I saw it here.” Neither do I 
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believe the cisterns to be of 
great antiquity. The banks 
have no appearance of age. 
They are generally visible for 
many miles away, rough and 
white and unconcealed by the 
growth of grass or serub. I 
never detected any sign of 
masonry, but the birkehs are 
often cut down into the rock, 
though not very deeply. They 
are always placed cunningly 
at the bottom of a hollow land, 
or below a long slope where 
they may cateh the rain-water. 
In the next region, the ‘Ard 
al-Lugtah, which we crossed 
in the afternoon, there was 
another group of cisterns, and 
these were all brim-full. The 
water-parting between the 
Shahéimi and the Lugqtah is 
the western boundary of the 
Hamad, the most dreaded part 
of the Syrian desert. The 
word Hamad, like most of the 
names which were given to 
me, is not to be found in the 
written language. The Arabs 
think that it means flat, but 
there is no etymological jus- 
tification for their theory.! 
However this may be, flat the 
Hamad is, uncompromisingly 
flat. The rare and shallow 
pools are dry before the grass 
grows up between the flint-like 
stones with which its surface 
is covered, and the Beduin 
never pitch their tents far 
beyond its frontiers) When 
we had passed the narrow belt 
of the Lugtah we came to the 
‘Ard Zerqa wa Kabid, so called 
from two small hills which we 
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saw far to the south, and an 
hour later we found a camping- 
ground near some tents of the 
Beni Khalid. We had made a 
lamentably short stage, but 
the bereaved sheep - merchant 
begged me to go no farther, in 
the hope that his camel might 
be restored to him, and I had 
not the heart to refuse his 
request. The shaikh of the 
Beni Khalid paid his respects 
to us and presented me with 
a tiny lamb—the best, said he, 
that he could offer, since his 
flocks had been decimated by 
cold and disease. I sent him 
in return a silk kerchief, but 
when he was gone Muhammad 
grumbled loudly at the quality 
of his gift, saying that it would 
not provide one man with a 
full meal. ‘“ And who can tell,” 
he added indignantly, scanning 
a cloudy horizon, “ where is the 
giblah?” In this last partic- 
ular, however, I was able to 
oblige him; and having the 
assurance of the compass that 
he was facing to the south, 
he addressed himself to his 
prayers, and peace fell upon 
the camp. 

Shaikh Muhammad, as I had 
discerned in the first hour of 
our acquaintance, was a voluble 
talker. His tongue never ceased 
from wagging in exhortation, 
rebuke, or anecdote, and I learnt 
much of his history as our 
camels paced side by side. He 
had married three wives. One 
lived with her children at 
Damascus; another had lived 
and died at Kubeisah ; and there 





1 Dozy, ‘Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes,’ gives ‘‘ hamm&dah—grand 
plateau rocailleux et stérile” ; and there is an Arabic verb, ‘‘ hamad,” meaning 
to be barren, but this last is written with the less strongly aspirated A. 
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was a third who lived at Bagh- 
dad, but her he had not seen 
for twenty-three years. “Face 
of Allah, oh, mistress,” he 
cried, “she has grown old”; 
and he stroked his own white 
beard. ‘‘Moreover, she never 
bore but one daughter.” The 
Damascus wife was sprung from 
the great Ruwalla stock of the 
‘Anazeh, and to his friendship 
with Ibn Soqtém, the Ru- 
walla shaikh, Muhammad owed 
the position he enjoyed in nomad 
and in urban society. He ac- 
companied his patron to Con- 
stantinople when Ibn Soqtém 
presented ten of the famous 
horses of the Ruwalla to ‘Abd 
al-Hamid. They travelled in a 
German ship, and were given, 
when they reached the capital, 
an honourable reception. “We 
went up to the palace, and with 
us were thirty slaves. And the 
Sultan gave to Ibn Soqtém 
£800 and to me £100, and we 
remained as his guests for 
eighty days. Oh, mistress, 
‘Abd al-Hamid was a man, 
but, may God be praised and 
exalted! it was well that he 
was deposed, for he neglected 
the soldiery and the govern- 
ment. But now the soldiers 
draw their pay and they are 
clothed like pashas.” Every 
evening, when we came into 
camp, the Shaikh would in- 
struct Fatt@h and me where 
and how to pitch our tents— 
matters in which we were as 
wise as he. To hear him, it 
might have been of sovereign 
importance whether the plot of 
ground we should choose out of 
the whole wilderness lay a foot 
more to the north or a trifle 
farther east. One night, as he 
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rolled away to his own hearth 
and the deluge of words was 
diverted towards the camel- 
drivers, I looked up from the 
making of my bed to Fattéh, 
who was driving in tent-pegs, 
and said, “Oh, Fattah, do you 
pity the wife in Baghdad?” 
Fattih interrupted the swing 
of his mallet. ‘Effendim,” 
said he, “she is very much at 
rest.” But for my part I 
should be sorry not to see 
Shaikh Muhammad for twenty- 
three years. 

It was penetratingly cold 
when we set out before dawn. 
At sunrise we reached the pool 
of Khafiyyeh, a shallow frozen 
marsh; and I found that we 
had taken but a slender supply 
of water from the fine pool of 
Shahémi, and must replenish 
our store here. The empty 
water-skins (girbeh is their 
name in Arabic) were stiff 
with frost, and we were obliged 
to light a fire of trees and melt 
them carefully lest they should 
crack. Beneath the ice of the 
Khafiyyeh pool there was little 
except mud, and this dense fluid 
we ladled into the girbehs with 
tin cups. Muhammad was 
serenely indifferent to delay. 
Whenever we halted, if it were 
only for a few minutes to 
allow the baggage-camels to 
overtake us, he bade Fattfih 
and ‘Ali gather trees, and, 
turning his back on the wind 
which scours these high plains, 
he established himself with his 
narghileh before the blaze. 
* Al-Nawé&fi‘!” he would say— 
“‘ Mistress, know you how the 
Arabs call fire? Al-NawAfi‘, the 
Profitable.” (It is a good 
Arabic plural form, but not to 
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be found in this sense in the 
dictionaries.) I have seen ‘Ali 
thrust his chilled feet and 
hands into the bonfire, while 
the gusty flames licked up 
through the cotton shirt that 
hung in rags about his shanks. 
He was poorly clad in two 
thin woollen cloaks over the 
shirt. ‘Have you no sheep- 
skin?” said I, as I felt the 
wind pierce through my fur 
jacket. “It was taken from 
me by raiders,” he replied,— 
“Arabs from the south who 
were strange to me, for all the 
tribes here I know. They 
took from me food and sheep- 
skin, but not the post-bags, nor 
yet the dulil—no raider would 
take the dulfl of the messenger, 
for he must surely starve and 
die. Since then I have had no 
money to buy another sheep- 
skin.” “My bakhshish will buy 
it,” Isuggested. “Please God,” 
he answered. Itis the courteous 
negative, and I subsequently 
found that the moneys which 
he should earn on this jour- 
ney were already mortgaged 
on ‘Ali’s imagination. His 
thoughts were fixed upon a 
new bride, one of the fair 
maidens of Kubeisah whom he 
had long coveted. 

We rode for several hours 
across a wilderness of flints, 
with the frosty wind in our 
faces and a leaden sky over- 
head. “It is snow at Diyar- 
bekr,” ‘Ali observed, and he 
was right. In northern Meso- 
potamia the snow lay for six 
weeks, All living things died, 
flocks and gazelles and birds ; 
I saw their corpses heaped up 
in the desert when I crossed it 
in May. Far to the north of 


us lay a long low hill, Jebel 
al-Ghurab, the Mount of Crows; 
and to the south there was a 
bit of broken ground with two 
volcanic cones rising out of it, 
Tinf and Tuneif, the Knoll and 
the Little Knoll. We crossed 
two broad and shallow rain- 
ways, the Khawar of Tuneif 
(khér is one of the many words 
used for these wide bottoms), 
and since these khérs of the 
‘Ard al-Tuneifat drain N.E. to 
the Euphrates, I suppose that 
somewhere near Khafiyyeh we 
must have passed beyond the 
Syrian watershed. We camped 
in a vast flat expanse, where 
there was good ghfth4 for 
our fires. In all the Hamad 
there is very little pasturage 
for camels, no shih nor any 
of the thorns they like; but at 
night ‘Abdullah gave to each a 
ball of ‘ajin, a dough kneaded 
of husks and coarse flour. 
Again, upon the following 
day, the “ bufera infernal che 
mai non resta” drove in our 
teeth. It was so cold that, 
when the light came, I got 
down from my camel and ran 
for close upon an hour. The 
sky was livid with unfallen 
snow, the sun never shone upon 
us, and the dusky levels were 
unbroken save by an insignifi- 
cant hill to the north, Jebel 
Sha‘lan. The earth was barren 
even of thorns. We passed by 
Muwail, a stretch of frozen 
mud, where ‘Abdullah made 
shift to fill a water-skin for the 
evening’s ‘ajin, and by two 
small dry birkehs, the second 
lying half-way up the long 
gentle slope which ends the 
inhospitable Hamad. No sooner 
had we passed that frontier 
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than the character of the 
desert changed, the ground 
became sandier and less stony, 
and the surface rose and fell 
in softly swelling lines which 
looked like the curves of a 
live body. 

While we were yet far off 
we saw the white banks of the 
Khuwaim birkehs, to which we 
had occasion to ride, all unwill- 
ingly, for the mare broke loose, 
and it took half a dozen of us 
to round her up as she nibbled 
the withered grass which grew 
upon the floor of the cisterns. 
We crossed the wide W4di al- 
Walij, which is said to rise not 
far from the jof of Nejd and 
to fall into the WAdi al-Miy4, 
and so into the Euphrates ; 
but, if my information is cor- 
rect, we never crossed the 
Wadi al-Miya, though I saw 
the Jebel al-Miya to the north. 
To the south ‘Ali pointed out a 
low rise which he said marked 
the Khabra Slubbiyyeh, with 
old berkehs. A khabra is a 
place too shallow to be called a 
pool, where water collects and 
stagnates until it dries. 

Not far from the Wadi al- 
Walij the ground was strewn 
with whitened bones. ‘Ali 
drew his camel aside and 
quartered this field of aneient 
suffering. 

“A great caravan perished 
here,” he observed when he 
returned to us. 

“Lo, we belong to God,” 
said I, in the customary phrase. 
“When did it happen ?” 

“A long time ago,” he an- 
swered, “in winter. We have 
heard the tale.” 

We came into camp in the 
Wadi Swab among abundance 
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of trees, but our water store 
was running low, and the 
Shaikh added a new admoni- 
tion to his evening counsels : 
“Mistress! no washing to- 
night.” Over the coffee he 
and ‘Ali and I spent some 
time in consultation. Our true 
course lay due east to the wells 
of Ga‘rah, but ‘Ali feared that 
we should not reach them in a 
day’s march, and it was cer- 
tain that our water-supply 
was not sufficient for another 
night: he proposed therefore 
to take us to a khabra of 
whish he had knowledge, and 
thence straight to the W4di 
Hauran. I agreed reluctantly. 
In summer, when all the surface 
pools are dry, the Ga‘rah wells 
are the first watering - place 
after you leave Dumair, and I 
wished to see the spot of which 
I had so often heard ; but the 
Shaikh seemed to favour ‘Ali’s 
plan, and I had no sufficient 
reason for opposing it. Next 
morning, however, when ‘Ali 
struck out nearly S.E., Muham- 
mad was greatly perturbed. 
In the low-lying pastures of 
the jof of Ga‘rah (a jof is a 
wide depression, much prized 
for winter pasturage) he would 
have found tribes whom he 
knew, but he feared that by 
going south we might fall into 
the arms of alien forays coming 
up from Nejd. ‘Oh, Father of 
Zaid,” said ‘Ali,—the Shaikh, 
like all parents of sons, was 
usually addressed as the father 
of his eldest born,—“ the time 
of raiders is not yet; it is too 
cold. And we rely upon 
God.” “Life of Allah! what 
is this talk?” cried Muham- 
mad, “The command is to 
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God; we are in the Shamiyyeh 
where no one is safe, face of 
Allah!” So for an hour or 
two, spurred by the Shaikh’s 
anxieties, we kept a sharp 
watch for foes, and it was well 
that we had this matter to 
occupy our minds, for after 
we had crossed the WAdi Su- 
waib al-Tawil, a tributary of 
the Sw4b, the ‘Ard al-Herri, 
through which we were riding, 
was as flat as a board. When 
the sun had gathered strength 
the horizon was decorated with 
a fantastic mirage, which 
greatly added to the enjoy- 
ment of looking for raiding 
parties. Stones lying half a 
mile away would rise and swell 
till they looked like men and 
camels, and ‘Ali himself was 
deceived into seeing an en- 
campment of the Slubbah, 
with their renowned white 
donkeys tethered by the tents, 
which as we drew near faded, 
tents, men, and donkeys, into 
the quivering air. When in 
the afternoon we reached the 
Khabra al-Mulussa, it was long 
before I could believe it was 
real.! 

A khabra, almost dry, as 
was that of Mulussa, will pro- 
vide you with a beverage 
as muddy and as musty as 


Taught by the Beduin, we 
were accustomed to employ 
for the clarifying of rain-water 
a white chalk-like stone, which 
when powdered and thrown in- 
to the water-bucket will pre- 
cipitate the mud ; but with the 
oily liquid of Mulussa the chalk 
was powerless, and the use of 
it served no purpose but to in- 
crease the solid elements in our 
cooking-pots. A frosty hurri- 
cane drove down upon us in 
the night, and Muhammad 
found a thousand excuses for 
keeping to his tent — ‘Ali’s 


‘scanty clothing, a colic pro- 


duced by the muddy water, 
any reason served while the 
Nawffi‘ burned. When the 
merchants and I were ready to 
start, he was still puffing his 
narghileh, and in despair I 
pulled out the tent-pegs and 
brought his roof about his ears. 
A scene of loud confusion 
followed, the Shaikh’s voice, 
calling upon the Prophet to 
help him search for the tent- 
pegs, vying with the blasts of 
the storm; but before sunrise 
we were off. 

“ Mistress,” he shouted, when 
his white dulfil came abreast of 
me, ‘‘ to-day we are enemies.” 

“God forbid !” said I. 

“God prolong your exist- 














the imagination can picture. ence,” he retorted, “but we are 





1 From the Khabra al-Mulussa the WAdi al-Mulussa must take its source. It 
runs N. into the low Ga‘rah country, and a small hill which I saw to the N., 
‘Anz al-Mulussa, was said to stand upon its lip. In the valley are situated the 
wells of Mulussa, Biyér al-Mulussa, three metres in depth. ‘Ali reckoned them 
to be five hours north of our camp. Two hours to the east of them is the well of 
Ghurri ; and the wells of Ga‘rah, 10 to 12 metres deep, are 24 hours farther north. 
I could not verify any of this information, but I suppose that the Ga‘rah wells 
must be Kiepert’s “ Brunnen 12 metre tief.” The low jéf of Ga‘rah is very large, 
as much as two days’ journey from east to west ; and its permanent wells are fed 
by the drainage of the whole basin. Whether any of its waters fall out to the 
north into the tributaries of the great Wadi Haurfn, and so into the Euphrates, 
I do not know, but from the map they would appear to do so. 
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enemies. In the desert there 
is no forgiveness for him who 
ulls down a man’s tent—no, 
not the gift of a mare shall 
atone for it.” 

But the Shaikh’s anger burnt 
out as quickly as our brush- 
wood fires, and the pressure 
of public opinion was against 
him, notwithstanding the 
breach of good manners of 
which I had been guilty. 

We dropped almost immedi- 
ately about 200 feet, by sandy 
slopes and crests of volcanic 
rock, into broken ground, the 
southern limit of the Ga‘rah 
joi. Here we came presently 
to a stone heap hung with 
fluttering rags and surrounded 
by graves. Among the stones 
purple bulbocodium was flower- 
ing. It was a desert turbeh, a 
burial - place sanctified by the 
bones of some holy man, and, 
as I looked, I realised that we 
had passed no other cemetery 
in all our way. 

“Oh, ‘Ali,” I said, “ where 
do the Arabs lay their dead? 
for these are the first graves 
that we have seen.” 

He answered: “As for this 
turbeh, it is from the beginning ; 
but with us where a man dies, 
there is he buried. The Arabs 
raise no heap of earth above 
him, nor put any stone to mark 
the place,” 

I rode on considering this 
nirvana, life born of the waste 
and absorbed into the waste, 
leaving no memorial of its 
passage. Muhiyy al-Din drew 
up to me. 

“Effendim,” said he, as 
though he dissented from my 
secret musings, “death is not 
fair. Shall we live again? 
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What say you in the lands of 
the west ?” 

I answered: “Tell me what 
is life? the bodies of these 
Arabs feed the green herbs of 
spring.” 

He pondered for a while and 
said at last: “Is that your 
thought, or have you taken it 
from others?” 

At midday we made a short 
halt, crouching in the dry rain- 
channel of the W4di al-Gharri 
for shelter from the furious 
wind; and there one of the 
baggage camels bore a foal, 
which was killed and subse- 
quently eaten by ‘Abdullah and 
his men. It would have per- 
ished in the bitter cold. We 
marched all day a little to the 
south of east, north of the Jebel 
al-Dabi‘ and across nameless 
valleys, all running down to 
the jéf of Ga‘rah— towards 
Jebel al- Afaif, said ‘Ali, a 
hill which must therefore be 
wrongly placed by Kiepert ; I 
never caught sight of it. Two 
hours south of our path there 
is good water at al- Mat, 
whither ‘Ali would gladly have 
gone, but I refused, saying 
that we were already too far 


to the south. “What do you 
know of the desert?” he re- 
turned indignantly. ‘You 


have never before crossed the 
Shamiyyeh.” ‘‘ Mistress,” the 
Shaikh put in his word, “ we 
have known this desert all our 
lives; will you guide us?” 
But I held firm, and in the end 
I was justified. Six hours to 
the south of al-Mat, ‘Ali had 
seen a burial-place where all 
the gravestones stood upright ; 
in the centre there was a walled 
enclosure wherein was @ large 
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grave, larger than the graves 
of men; and the tall tombstone 
upon it was inscribed, but not 
in Arabic letters—a curious 
piece of information, if it is to 
be trusted. We camped in a 
hailstorm in the bottom of the 
deep valley of ‘Ajarmiyyeh. 
But we were to feel the 
sharpest nip of the frost no 
more, for we were now upon 
the downward slope towards 
Euphrates. The breath of the 
Mesopotamian spring greeted 
us at dawn, the sun gained 
his first decisive victory as 
we marched down into the 
jof, and the old Shaikh burst 
into the songs which he had 
learnt from the Beduin of 
Nejd. We crossed the west- 
ern limit of the Ga‘rah, and 
found ourselves among rain- 
ways which drain into the 
Shaitb Hauran, the Ravine of 
Haurfn. ‘Ali declared that 
we were now but seven or 
eight hours from that mighty 
father of all the valleys in 
the Eastern desert, which we 
intended to strike at the point 
where the clear springs of 
Muhaiwir rise in its bed. We 
followed for some time the 
Wadi al-‘Ud, and left it only 
when it turned south-east to 
join the Haurfn through a 
deep cleft. Our way led con- 
siderably north of east over 
innumerable small ridges and 
shallow basins. Two hours 
after noon I asked ‘Ali whether 
the Hauran was yet two hours 
away. ‘‘ More,” he replied. 
“Is it three hours?” I in- 
quired. ‘ More,” he answered. 
“Is it four?” said I with a 
slight sinking of heart,—four 
hours would bring us well into 
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the night. “Wallah, not so 
much.” We rode on till five, 
when it was manifest that 
our guide had lost his way. 
He climbed on to a ridge to 
take his bearings, and the 
Shaikh seized the opportunity 
to smoke a narghileh. But 
Fattah and I had him into 
the saddle again, and we rode 
on firmly till the dark closed 
down upon us. We would 
then have camped, though we 
had no water save for a cup- 
ful in the bottom of my flask ; 
but the Father of Camels pro- 
tested that he had nothing 
for the mixing of the camels’ 
meal, and reluctantly we 
moved on for another hour. 
It was a starless night, and 
there could be no wisdom in 
following through the dark- 
ness a guide who had lost his 
way by day. Muhiyy al-Din 
was of the same opinion. He 
crept up to me and whispered, 
“‘Effendim, here are we travel- 
ling in the night, and by no 
known road, and if we meet 
raiders they will not see that 
we are merchants and a mes- 
senger, but take us for a foe 
and shoot at us. Let us 
camp.” 

“Shall we be safer in camp?” 
said I. 

“Wallah, yes,” he replied ; 
“for, seeing our fires, they 
would send up a scout to 
listen, and he, when he heard 
our speech, would know that 
we were Syrians and an 
‘Agaili, and they would pass 
us by.” 

I submitted this view to the 
others, and it met with uni- 
versal approval. So we halted, 
and in a few moments Fattfih 
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had pitched my tent and I 
had found my bed among the 
camel loads: as for the men, 
they drew their camels into a 
circle and slept under the lee 
of them. We made a cup of 
tea and shared it with Mu- 
hammad; but in truth no one 
was thirsty except my mare, 
who whinnied a protest to 
every shadowy figure that 
drew near to her. As I fell 
asleep I heard Fattfih reason- 
ing with her. 

“There is no water,” he 
was saying. “There is none. 
Ma fi.” 

Not even Muhammad was 
anxious to delay departure, 
and we set out while it was 
still grey and heavy night. A 
faint reddening of the eastern 
cloud - banks told us of the 
sunrise; the Shaikh pulled 
himself together and began to 
sing— 


‘Ma yuthril ‘inna, wa 14 yuthri’l 
bait 4 





The camel-riders crowded 
round him, laughing. 

“Sing it again, oh Father 
of Zaid,” said I, “that I may 
hear.” 

Muhammad began the song 
afresh— 


“What profits the hearth-glow, what 
profits the tent, 

And what profits heaped raiment to 
one who's a-cold? 

What profit save to clasp her, living 
or life spent ; . 

I have her ardent flank for fire and 
for fold.” 


“Aferin! well done!” shouted 
his hearers, 

“Who made it?” I asked. 
There was swing and fire in 
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the wild quatrain, for all the 
rudeness of the metre. 

“It was made by Muham- 
mad ‘Abdullah, Ibn al-Rashid, 
Emir of Nejd,” he replied, not 
without satisfaction at the apt- 
ness of his memory. “From 
the Shammar I learnt it.” 

But Fattah listened with 
severe disapproval. 

“My lady,” said he, “how 
can you give ear to such sing- 
ing? In Aleppo we would not 
suffer it.” 

The decorum of the Christian 
East clashed sharply against 
the reckless hedonism of pagan 
Arabia,—pagan to this day, 
with the name of God upon 
its lips. 

Our troubles were over, but it 
was six hours before we dropped 
down into the Sha‘ib and an 
hour more before we reached 
Muhaiwir, and then it was not 
I but the Shaikh who pointed 
out to ‘Ali that we had indeed 
“southerned” too much. The 
camels of the Sba‘, a division 
of the ‘Anazeh, pastured over 
the levels bordering the ravine, 
and numerous small encamp- 
ments were pitched along the 
valley. As we descended by 
a side gorge I noticed a ruin, 
the foundations of an oval 
tower built of dressed stones, 
the first sign that we had struck 
the medieval road. A torrent 
must have flowed recently down 
the ghadir, for all the plants 
growing in its bed were up- 
rooted or bent, and covered 
with mud ; it had left big pools 
behind it, at the first of 
which we stopped to water 
our animals. At Muhaiwir 
the Wadi Hauran is about 
200 feet deep, and a good 
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mile wide. It is a noble 
valley, with steep rocky sides, 
broken by tributary gorges. 
I have crossed its mouth 
south of Alfs, a village on 
the Euphrates, and I should 
like to fellow it to its source, 
for, if any vestiges of the first 
times remain in the eastern 
Shamiyyeh, it must be here 
that they are to be found. I 
have heard talk of ruins, but 
they are described vaguely as 
vineyard walls and sheepfolds ; 
only at Muhaiwir is there a 
qasr, a fort. It lies under an 
outcrop of volcanic rock which 
juts into the ghadir and holds 
at its base a perennial spring. 
The qasr, like the oval tower, 
is built of roughly dressed 
stones. The walls stand in 
part, and three voussoirs of 
the gateway arch are still in 
place. The plan is a hollow 
square with chambers round 
three sides of the interior 
court. That it is medieval I 
do not doubt, nor yet that it 
marks the medizval road. Of 
this road ‘Ali gave me the 
following account. <A _ well- 
defined track, with the stones 
cleared away from it and 
heaped on either side, runs 
from Palmyra to the wells of 
Ga‘rah. It passes by the 
ruins of three forts, one at 
Buharra, a second in the Wadi 
al-Miya, and a third, Ju‘aideh, 
in the Wadi Swab. The two 
last resemble the buildings at 
Muhaiwir, ‘Amej, and Khubbaz, 
but Buharra belongs to Rim, 
like Palmyra. The last part 
of this statement is correct,— 
there are Roman remains at 
Buharra. Each of these forts 
is a day’s journey from the 
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other, said ‘Ali; but this cannot 
be true—some of the distances 
must be greater. From Ga‘rah 
the road continues due east; 
it crosses the Haurfn at Mu- 
haiwir and passes by ‘Amej 
and Khubbaz to Kubeisah and 
Hit. This road from Palmyra 
to Hit was called by ‘Ali the 
Derb Zubaideh, the road of 
Zubaideh, but the name I con- 
jecture to be a recent invention, 
@ carrying over of the tradi- 
tion which ascribes the pilgrim 
road from Baghdad to Meccah 
to Queen Zubaideh, wife of 
Harfin al-Rashid. This guess 
was borne out by ‘Ali’s 
remark that it was within 
the last fifty or sixty years 
that the traces of the road 
from Hit to Ga‘rah had been 
observed. “Before that time 
the Messenger found his way 
by the stars, but now we are 
guided always by the stone- 
heaps along the Derb Zubai- 
deh.” I conclude that the 
medizval post-road from Bagh- 
dad to Damascus followed the 
line of the present high-road 
from Baghdad to Hit, turned 
west across the desert to Ga‘rah, 
but from there, avoiding the 
waterless Hamad, pursued a 
north-westerly direction to the 
Palmyrene oases. From Pal- 
myra it either took advantage 
of the old Roman stations, 
which are used by the modern 
caravan road, or it ran south 
of the Jebel al-Shargi to Du- 
mair, a line along which there 
are ruined khans. It still re- 
mains to account for the cisterns 
of the HamAd, since it may be 
taken for granted that they 
were not dug by Beduin; and 
here, too, a possible clue was 
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supplied by ‘Ali. He said that 
until eighty years ago the old 
camel post - road across the 
Syrian desert had fallen into en- 
tire disuse (even the course of the 
medieval track had, as he had 
observed, been forgotten), but at 
that time the English and the 
Turkish Governments re-estab- 
lished direct communication 
and bore together the expenses 
of the post. This is substan- 
tially true. According to cor- 
respondence and memoranda 
which the India Office allowed 
me to consult, the Consul - 
General at Damascus and 
Colonel Taylor at Baghdad 
established in 1830, with the 
sanction of the East India Com- 
pany, a dromedary post be- 
tween the two cities. The 


desert journey was performed 
in eight days, and the yearly 
cost was £500. After the ex- 
pedition to Cabul in 1842 the 


post was abolished for motives 
of economy ; but in 1844 Raw- 
liuson was allowed to reopen a 
reduced service at an annual 
cost of £130. I hazard the 
suggestion that the birkehs 
may have been dug in 1830, 
when the East India Company 
established an expensive drome- 
dary post, and that they fell 
immediately into disrepair since 
the post was abandoned in 1842 
and never reinstituted on the 
same scale. ‘Ali gave me some 
further information which I 
have no means of controlling. 
From Ga‘rah two roads run to 
the south —one to Jerusalem, 
the other to Medinah. Upon 
these there are no forts, though 
there are a few old and ruined 
birkehs. From Ga‘rah there is 
also a direct road to Shethatha, 
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which is used by the sheep-mer- 
chants. It passes by al - M&t 
and Wizeh, a permanent spring 
of which I have often heard. 
And this was all he knew, 
wallah. 

We camped at Muhaiwir, 
rejoicing for the first time in 
hot sun and clean water. The 
camel-drivers washed and re- 
filled the water - skins, the 
Shaikh smoked his narghileh, 
and I planned the little fort 
and examined a turbeh behind 
our tents, in which, however, I 
found neither cut stones nor 
any other sign by which it 
might be dated. As I strolled 
back through the warm sand 
Muhammad called to me— 

‘¢ Mistress, honour us.” 

I sat down by the hearth, 
and ‘Ali, who was coffee-maker 
in ordinary, passed me the cup. 

“God bless your hand!” 
said I. 

“A double health!” he re- 
sponded. 

“Upon your heart!” I re- 
turned in the correct formula. 

The old Shaikh took the 
stem of his narghileh from his 
lips, and eyeing me critically, 
observed— 

“‘Where is your face here 
and where your face in Damas- 
cus! You are black as a 
woman of the ‘Anazeh.” 

And, indeed, wind and frost 
and sun, though they may be 
strengthening to the spirit, 
are of no profit to the com- 
plexion. 

The evening was magically 
still. Through the soft dusk 
came the trample of little feet, 
the tinkling of goat-bells, and 
the guttural cries of the neat- 
herds watering their flocks at 
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the spring. They sold us milk, 
with which Fattih prepared 
@ rice-pudding, of unromantio 
but delicious memory. 

The waning moon, as near 
its end as was our journey, 
rode high on the shoulder of 
the Scorpion as we climbed 
the steep bank of the WAdi 
Hauran next day. Muhiyy al- 
Din and I, cheered by warmth 
and riee-pudding, talked gaily 
together, but the Shaikh hast- 
ened to quell us. 

“Talk before dawn is not 
good,” said he, seeing within 
the shadow of every rock a 
sleeping foe. Reckless courage 
was not Shaikh Muhammad’s 
leading characteristic. 

After sunrise we crossed the 
Wadi Mu‘aishir, a tributary of 
the Hauran, and saw before 
ns the ancient road running 
straight eastward, with its 
bank of stones on either side. 
From here to Khubb&z we sel- 
dom lost it, and I fancy that 
some misunderstanding of these 
wayside stone-heaps and of the 
modern name of the road must 
be the origin of a shadowy 
rectangular object marked in 
Kiepert’s map as Mauer der 
Zubeide. Exactly half-way 
between the top of the WAdi 
Hauran and the ruined fort of 
‘Amej is the Rijm al-Sabién 
(wrongly placed by Kiepert), a 
pile of big stones visible in that 
flat land for a great distance, 
and perhaps medizval, since it 
stands upon the medieval road. 
Beyond it a long stretch of the 
old track was very clearly 
marked. The stones which had 
been removed from its surface 
were piled in heaps about three 
metres apart. Sand - grouse 
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strutted and flitted across our 
path (the only wild creatures 
we had seen, except for five 
gazelles near Mulussa, and a 
pair of ravens in the Ga‘rah), 
and Fattah, with great pomp, 
served up for my supper one 
which had fallen victim to his 
gun. After a prolonged diet 
of tinned meats it seemed most 
savoury. 

“Oh, Fattah,” said I, “this 
qata‘ is very good.” 

“May God conquer his 
women!” replied Fattth. 
“ How we laboured with him! 
He would not cook.” 

“He has turned out very 
well,” said I. 

“A double health!” he re- 
turned. “May God destroy 
his dwelling.” 

We reached ‘Amej at dawn 
on the following day, and in a 
strong cold wind I planned the 
fort. It is precisely the same 
as the qasr of Khubbaz, but 
whereas Khubb4z stands almost 
intact, ‘Amej is ruined down to 
the foundations, only the gate 
being preserved. To the west 
lay a tank, 36 by 30 metres, 
walled round partly with brick 
and partly with stone; but it 
was dry and filled with sand. 
As I worked, a solitary camel- 
rider came in sight, the out- 
going Messenger from Bagh- 
dad, and Fattih galloped up 
to him to get news of our 
caravan. But he had passed 
through Hit in the night, and 
could give us no tidings. 

East of ‘Amej there is an 
extensive khabra—the fact that 
the rain-water collects and lies 
here no doubt determined the 
position of the fort. It, too, 
was almost dry, although, said 
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‘Ali, “the pools were full when 
I westerned.” Over the marshy 
ground the huge crinkled leaves 
of a plant which the Arabs call 
Ibn al-Him4&r, Son of the Wild 
Ass, were beginning to unfold. 
They grow toa size larger than 
rhubarb leaves, an evil-looking 
vegetation, though sheep will 
browse on it. The tents and 
flocks of the Dulaim filled the 
plain, and the sheep-merchants 
got news of their shaikhs and 
dropped off one by one to join 
them. Muhammad hailed every 
shepherd -boy and asked him 
where they watered, where his 
shaikh was encamped, and to 
what pasturage the flocks of 
Kubeisah had been sent out, 
The boys answered him by 
name, for he was in his own 
country. And we, too, as we 
drew near the qasr of Khubbaz, 
were enlivened by the sight of 
familiar landmarks, the hillsand 
rijms upon which I had gazed 
longingly two years before, 
and now greeted with the 
sense of having penetrated the 
land that had lain mysteri- 
ous behind them. We pitched 
our tents in our old camp- 
ing- ground by the edge of 
the ruined cistern below the 
fort. 

As we drew near the frontiers 
of the desert we met the anxie- 
ties which we had left behind 
us at Damascus. What of the 
caravan? Had our baggage 
animals won through the 
Palmyrene snowdrifts? and if 
we did not find the muleteers 
at Hit, where should we seek 
for them? A splash of rain on 
my tent roof woke me and re- 
called me to these fears. We 
were not more than ten hours 
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from Hit, and, the unfavourable 
weather notwithstanding, I told 
the Shaikh that I must refuse 
his repeated invitations to 
spend the night at Kubeisah 
and push on to my goal. 
‘There is no permission,” he 
protested, and Fate seemed to 
be of his opinion. Before we 
reached ‘Ain Za‘zu‘, the sul- 
phur-spring that lies an hour 
from Kubeisah, the rain fell 
heavily. Rain in the desert 
calls a halt to travellers. In 
all parts the spongy surface 
turns at once to mud, but no- 
where more decisively than in 
the sulphurous regions near 
Hit. The sabkhah, so the 
Arabs term the reaches of 
crumbling earth that lie about 
pitch-wells and sulphur-springs, 
needs no more than a shower to 
change into swamp, and very 
little mud will stop a camel. 
Before long I was aware of a 
mighty downfall, and found 
myself and my hajin prostrate 
in the sticky paste of the 
sabkhah ; the west wind rose, 
mercilessly rain-laden, and we 
had much ado to struggle into 
Kubeisah. Two years earlier 
the palm-trees of the oasis had 
been a sea of green; now they 
bowed, brown and seared, before 
the storm. 

“Oh, Father of Zaid,” I 

“look at the palm- 
trees !” 

“There is no God but God,” 
said he, ‘It is the snow that 
has done this.” 

Not an oasis north of Babylon 
was spared that winter. 

When we reached the gates 
of the village ‘Abdullah an- 
nounced that his tired and 
hungry beasts could go no 
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further threugh the mud, and’ 


Fattih agreed that he spoke 
truth. We dismounted and 
followed Muhammad through 
the narrow streets, where the 
inhabitants ran out to greet 
him with “Ahlan! Ahlan !— 
welcome!” and a kiss on either 
cheek. A crowd of elders 
climbed with us up the broken 
stair to his guest-chamber, and 
the circle grew round the bon- 
fire of scrub which had been 
lighted in the middle of the 
room, till not a foot of the floor 
was unoccupied. 

‘“‘Here you shall sleep,” said 
the Shaikh, peering through 
an atmosphere charged with 
wood and tobacco smoke, “TI 
told you, wallah, that there 
was no permission to travel 
further.” 

I drew Fattih aside. The 
rain had stopped, and from the 
balcony we saw the smoke of 
the pitch-furnaces that burn 
round Hit. 

“Tt will be a night of dis- 
comfort,” said I, looking to- 
wards those cloudy pillars. 

Fattaih followed my gaze. 
“Upon my head and eyes,” 
he answered, and disappeared 
down the stair, while I re- 
joined the company, praying 
that he might find some means 
of escape. But my thoughts 
were journeying along the road 
to Hit. 

““Have you heard news of 
my caravan?” I asked the 
man who sat next to me. 

“There was a caravan be- 
longing toa Christian woman 
at Hit last week,” he replied, 
“but it has marched.” 

“T was at Hit yesterday,” 
said another. “There was 
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no caravan of Aleppines, no 
wallah!” 

An hour later Fattfih stood 
in the doorway. 

“Muhammad,” said he, “ with 
your leave.” 

“Have you mounts?” 
quired the Shaikh. 

“Two camels for the loads,” 
he answered, “and the- lady 
has the mare, and I a don- 
key.” Muhammad accepted 
the situation. 

“God guide you,” said he, 
“ My daughter, go in the peace 
of God.” 

I bade him an affectionate 
farewell, and with the beauti- 
ful but lawless women of Ku- 
baisah hanging on my skirts 
(“ They are without shame!” 
muttered Fattih), rode out of 
the village. At the gate two 
fresh camels, in charge of a boy, 
stood loaded with our dimin- 
ished packs; I shook off the 
women and we turned our 


in- 


faces towards Hit, racing the 
night and the storm that 


gathered behind us. Fattih’s 
donkey was so small that his 
legs touched the ground, and 
so weak that it could scarcely 
have made the four hours’ 
march into Hit unburdened. 
I was no better off, for the 
mare had a sore heel and 
stumbled through the mud. 
We returned the donkey and 
Fattfih climbed on to one of 
the camels, but I walked, 
leading the mare; I had had 
enough of camel-riding in the 
sabkhah. The boy was perched 
upon the other load, a wild 
figure. His long black locks 
were bound by a white kerchief; 
sheepskin and cotton shirt fell 
open on his sunburnt breast, 
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and his raucous voice shouted 
tales of desert traffic to me, 
trudging in the mud. 

“What is your name, oh 
boy?” I asked. 

“Mejwed is my name, Mej- 
wed, God save you! I travel 
to Nejd for sheep.” 

“Yes?” said I. 

“God make it yes upon you, 
mistress; God send you in 
safety to your own people. 
Look you, I buy the sheep for 
two mejidehs in Hayyil and 
sell them for six in Jerusalem. 
But the expenses eat up one 
of the mejidehs. You know 
the desert?” 

“Yes,” said I, and drew 
upon myself the inevitable 
benediction. 

“God make it yes upon you!” 
he shouted. ‘Food is dear in 
Nejd. Know you, if we were 
three men, a mejideh would 
not suffice us for two days. No 
bread there is in Hayyil, no 
bread, no flour; you must 
eat dates. But we men of 
Kubaisah,” he shook the elf- 
locks out of his eyes, “we go 
where we will. We are friends 
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with all the Beduin—God be 
exalted! Ibn Sha‘lain, the 
Shammar, all of them.” 

Dusk fell, and the rain with 
it, and our talk was only of 
the road. Down came the 
camels in the glutinous sabkhah 
and the path ran into sulphur 
pools and disappeared. It 
seemed not improbable that 
we should share its fate. 

But our adventure was to 
have more prosperous an end- 
ing. In rain and darkness, 
wading through the pools and 
plunging through the mud, we 
three travellers, Fattaih, the 
mare, and I, came into Hit, wet 
and weary, looking, I make no 
doubt, like so many vagabonds. 

The innkeeper of Hit is an 
old friend. 

“‘Abfid!” shouted Fattah, 
when we drew near the twink- 
ling lights of the khan, “yA, 
‘Abad! our caravan? is our 
caravan here?” 

Through the night a voice 
rang out in answer— 

“Welcome and kinship, and 
may the earth be wide to you. 
Your caravan is here.” 














THE LAST M‘QUEEN OF BRAXFIELD. 


READERS of ‘Maga’ may 
have perused with some in- 
terest in the newspapers of 
October 14th last the strange 
tale connected with the will 
of the late J. Rainier M‘Queen, 
once of Burravoe, Yell, in the 
Shetlands, and then of Brax- 
field House, near Lanark, and 
of Brook House, Chailey, in 
Sussex. The facts which came 
to light in the Court of Law 
were these. Mr M‘Queen, in 
1891, promised a then young 
Cambridge gentleman, Mr Ivor 
Campion, the son of an Ad- 
miral, that if he would live 
with him as a kind of adopted 
son he would pay him £200 
a-year, and would eventually 
bequeath to him the estates of 
Braxfield, Hardington, Brough- 
ton, and others, situated in the 
counties of Lanark and Peebles, 
then valued at £50,000. This 
engagement Mr M‘Queen sol- 
emuly confirmed at the table 
of Admiral Campion, when he 
rose after dinner, and began, 
“TI wish to make a little 
speech.” He insisted that 
young Mr Campion should 
abandon his then idea of em- 
barking upon the career of a 
naval chaplain. The Cam- 
pion family naturally believed 
that the youth was well pro- 
vided for, and he seems to 
have lost some other legacy 
in consequence; besides wast- 
ing much of his time. By Mr 
M‘Queen’s desire Mr Campion 
undertook to marry Eliza 
Robertson, the daughter of an 
old Shetland retainer, when 


she was old enough. She was 
then, 1898, thirteen years old, 
and died when she was eigh- 
teen. Mr Campion then asked 
if he might marry some one 
else, and was told by Mr 
M‘Queen that he might marry 
any one so long as she was 
not a Roman Catholic. Nat- 
urally there was disappoint- 
ment when, after Mr M‘Queen’s 
death early in 1913, it ap- 
peared that he had left only 
£4000 to Mr Campion, and 
the rest of his property to Mr 
Robertson, the son of Magnus, 
of Yell, and the brother of 
Eliza. After a day’s hearing 
the matter was amicably com- 
promised. The Judge, Mr 
Justice Darling, remarked that 
he had read the letters from 
Mr M‘Queen which had been 
put in evidence, and they 
showed that. he was ‘a very 
eccentric and extraordinary 
man.” This is true, and 
readers of ‘Blackwood’ may 
be interested in some personal 
reminiscences of my own. 
Rainier M‘Queen wrote to 
me in a letter of 1890 de- 
scribing the funeral of his 
mother, “ There I stood, the 
last M‘Queen of Braxfield.” 
A M‘Queen, who was a lawyer 
and sheriff, the son, it is said, 
of a gardener of Lord Selkirk, 
made money, and bought in 
the earlier half of the eigh- 
teenth century the estate of 
Braxfield, near Lanark. His 
son was the redoubtable judge, 
Robert M‘Queen, Lord Brax- 
field, whose portrait R. L. 
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Stevenson began to draw in 
his last and unfinished novel, 
‘Weir of Hermiston.’ He was 
a deadly and damnatory foe of 
the propagators of subversive 
ideas in Scotland at the time 
of the French Revolution, and 
various good stories of his 
sayings are extant, not all fit 
for the conversation of the 
drawing-room. Lord Mans- 
field, defending Braxfield, once 
said of him in Parliament, that 
he had “long heard the voice 
of fame that speaks of him as 
a man of pure and spotless 
integrity, of great talents, and 
of a transcendent knowledge 
of the laws of his country.” 
Cockburn, in the ‘ Memorials of 
his Time,’ described him as 
“strong-built and dark, with 
rough eyebrows, powerful eyes, 
threatening lips, and a low 
growling voice; he was like a 
formidable blacksmith. His 
accent and his dialect were 
exaggerated Scotch, his lan- 
guage, like his thoughts, short, 
strong, and conclusive.” Both 
descriptions, the classical and 
the realistic, are impartially 
quoted in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ John 
Rainier M‘Queen, the subject 
of this paper, was, I believe, 
the great - grandson of the 
judge, and the last lineal in- 
heritor of his estates and his 
Tory convictions. Rainier’s 
father was a General M‘Queen ; 
his mother was a Rainier, 
one of the French Hugue- 
not families who fled across 
the sea and settled in Kent 
in the seventeenth century. 
She inherited some lands both 
in Kent and Sussex. Rainier 
M‘Queen was also the last 
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descendant of that branch of 
the Rainier family. General 
M‘Queen lived after his retreat 
from active service in a villa 
at Canterbury, rather a fav- 
ourite resort of old soldiers, 
since both the city and county 
contain military stations. 
Rainier, born in 1840, was 
in due time sent to the ancient 
King’s School at Canterbury 
as a day boy. Here his chief 
companion was Walter Pater, 
the future writer of ‘ Marius 
the Epicurean’ and other curi- 
ous and refined books. Pater 
has given a singular and 
beautiful impression of a boy’s 
life amid the old associations 
of the precincts of Canterbury 
Cathedral in his very exquisite 
story called ‘Emerald Uthwart.’ 
Pater and M‘Queen were both 
strange boys. They ignored 
the sports and ambitions of 
the school, and roamed to- 
gether in the wild tangled 
forest of Blean or across the 
marsh levels which widen out 
from Canterbury to Thanet. 
Then they went on together 
to the same college at Oxford. 
In the second year of their 
life there Walter Pater said 
something disrespectful to the 
Christian religion. M‘Queen 
said, “Pater, if you say that 
once more I shall never speak 
to you again in this life.” Pater 
said it again, and M‘Queen 
spoke to him nomore. “Yet,” 
he said, when he told me this, 
“T should be sorry to hear 
that Pater was dead.” After 
Walter Pater died Rainier 
M‘Queen wrote to me, “I was 
very much attached to Pater 
in his youth—such as it was— 
he had no real youth; but his 
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works, his published works, I 
fail altogether to appreciate, 
or rather my appreciation of 
them differs completely from 
that of the cultured world.” 
Such are the tragedies of 
youthful friendships ; one goes 
so far with a friend and no 
farther. 

After leaving Oxford, Rai- 
nier M‘Queen, who was of 
a solitude-enamoured disposi- 
tion, considered, with the aid 
of maps of the British Islands, 
in what place of habitation he 
would be likely to see the 
fewest people. The island of 
Yell, in the Shetlands, struck 
his fancy, both by reason of its 
remote situation, and because 
the very name was wild and 
weird. He went there to in- 
vestigate, and bought a small 
farmhouse at Burravoe, called 
by the islanders “ The House of 
the Shore,” and some 5000 acres 
of moorland. This purchase 
completed, he had a net income 
of £200 a-year, upon which he 
lived steadily in Yell for the 
next twenty years. His one 
faithful retainer, Magnus Rob- 
ertson, was a native. From 
time to time Rainier had to 
descend from this elevated 
position into Kent to visit his 
now widowed mother in her 
villa at Canterbury, and there 
I first made his acquaintance 
in the year 1885. He was 
then in age about forty-five, 
and the most singular man 
I had ever come across. He 
was somewhat under middle 
height, and of a foreign and 
un-English appearance. His 
dark hair was long, his dark 
beard short, his tint was a 
reddish-brown. Dark eyes, 
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with a very peculiar gleam 
in them, shone behind large 
spectacles. His mouth closed 
with curious firmness, and 
when he smiled expanded 
horizontally, with no vertical 
deflections. His body had a 
soft look. It was so enveloped 
in clothes that its outlines were 
not clearly discernible. An 
Inverness cloak usually sur- 
mounted the whole structure, 
His voice was soft, but firm 
and even anddecided. Having 
unalterable convictions about 
everything, he spoke without 
hesitation, and swiftly. His 
favourite food was pork, sau- 
sages, and mushrooms of a)! 
kinds, including those fungi 
which most cooks falsely believe 
to be poison. He liked eels and 
oysters, everything of a soft 
kind. His drink was a rich and 
full-blooded port. Smoking 
was abhorrent to him. He 
walked with quick short steps, 
like a partridge. He was not 
fond of seeing his mother’s 
Canterbury friends, but she 
was very social, though wild 
in her way, and thought that 
it did her son good, after his 
Yell solitude, to meet them. 
So, on occasion, he would vest 
himself in an antique evening 
suit, and act host at her dinner- 
parties. On one _ occasion, 
dining there, I asked him at 
the end how he felt. “As well 
as can be expected,” he replied. 
He did not like Canterbury, 
except the Cathedral; he said 
it was “much too large and 
populous a city.” After his 
mother’s death he wrote to me 
that he had to sell her house, 
and added, ‘I suppose that 
in this mad world there is some 
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one mad enough to wish to buy 
my mother’s house in Barton 
Fields.” He found not the 
least difficulty in disposing of 
the respectable and comfortable 
Victorian villa. 

Rainier M‘Queen’s memory 
was precise and wonderful. 
He was a learned Hebrew 
scholar, but disliked Greek 
and Latin, and all southern 
languages derived therefrom. 
He had great knowledge of 
history and literature of a 
certain kind. He liked poetry 
so long as it was strictly ob- 
jective and dealt with war and 
weird romance. He knew 
much of Walter Scott’s poetry 
by heart, and was fond of 
his works, and those of Dickens 
and Jane Austen. His favour- 
ite Scott poems were, I think, 
“Bonny Dundee” and the cav- 
alier lyric beginning 


“The dawn on the mountain was 
misty and grey.” 


This he would quote on a cob- 
webby dewy morning, late in 
September or early in October. 
Although the strongest of 
royalists, he liked Macaulay’s 
“Naseby” by reason of the 
lines— 


‘The sound of battle rose all along 
their charging line, 

For God, for the Cause, for the Church, 
and for the Laws, 

For Charles, King of England, and 
Rupert of the Rhine.” 


Rainier M‘Queen was the 
firmest Tory that I ever met. 
He wrote to me in 1888— 


“I cannot express to you how 
rs. I feel as to the nonsense 
talked about ‘progress.’ My idea 
is that most modern ‘improvements’ 
may be allowed, as trials and chas- 
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tisements, and are far from being 
real advantages. I do not believe 
that people are so happy, or com- 
fortable, on the whole, as they were 
from 1558 to 1640; and I believe 
that England was better off from 
1628 to 1639, under King Charles’ 

rsonal government, than she has 

n before or since. I also believe 
that the whole present system is 
wrong, and, pursued, must end in 
the downfall of Britain as a great 
ower. What appears to me to 
ave saved the kingdom from the 
consequences of setting up a pop- 
ular assembly above the divinely 
appointed monarchy, from 1688 to 
1832, was the number of boroughs 
where popular election was a mere 
name. I do not think that, with our 
present suffrage and mob - manage- 
ment, we should have made head 
for a single year, Seg not have 
attemp it, against Buonaparte. 
People seem to me at present to 
mistake, utterly, the ends and high 
object of government. Means are 
wrongly imagined, and then are 
set up as the objects to be attained, 
instead of being, at the best, means 
to an end.” 


The autumn of 1885 was 
a time of hot politics. There 
was a general election, and, 
in youthful spirits, I printed 
a poetic address to the “Men 
of Kent” in a local paper. 
One stanza ran (I need not 
give the names of the poli- 
ticians mentioned)— 


“Let. ..and...and.. . prate 

High treason to Throne and to Church 
and to State ; 

In good Kentish ale their rebellion we'll 
drown, 

With a health to the Church, and the 
Lords, and the Crown.” 


Rainier wrote to me & propos 
of this effusion :— 


“Tt has the true Royalist ring as 
well as the Royalist metre. ut, 
oh! how shocking, how very shock- 
ing to the virtuous soul of the 
Teetotal Dissenting Radical must 
be that stanza about drowning Re- 
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bellion in a health drunk in ‘ 
Kentish ale.’ In the first place there 
is the tyrannical and murderous de- 
sire to drown Rebellion. Then she 
is to be drowned in Ale, in that 
wicked liquor tabooed of teetotallers, 
and all this is to be done in the 
heathenish, superstitious way of 
drinking of healths! and what 
healths! The Church, the House 
of Lords, the Crown !” 


This was a fine specimen of 
M‘Queen’s power of critical 
analysis. In those days Mr 
Gladstone was the great poli- 
tical figure, the centre both 
of fierce hatreds and ardent 
adorations. There has been 
nothing like it since. Rainier 
M‘Queen firmly maintained 
that Mr Gladstone’s body 
and mind were tenanted by 
an evil demon. There was 
truly something ‘“ daimonic ” 
about Mr Gladstone. His 
admirers thought it was hea- 
venly daimonic. I recall a 
dinner-party at my father’s 
house at Canterbury, where 
the guests were a great-aunt 
of mine, an uncle, and Rainier 
M‘Queen, all three originals 
and of desperately impreg- 
nable Tory convictions, “Mr 
Gladstone is a very bad man,” 
said my Aunt. “He is an 
infernal scoundrel,” said my 
Uncle. “He is something far 
worse than that,” said Mr 
M‘Queen, with his soft firm 
voice, and peculiar gleam of 
the eye, and the subject dis- 
solved into laughter. The 
remark is too characteristic of 
Rainier to be omitted. Those 
who believe Mr Gladstone to 
have been one of the greatest 
and best of men, must remem- 
ber that this impious conversa- 
tion took place at the bottom 
of Tory Kent, in the heated 
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year 1885, soon after the fall 
of Khartoum, and shortly be- 
fore the final surrender to 
Parnell, and they must make 
due allowances. It was, at 
any rate, a tribute to the 
unearthly, or preternatural, 
character of this extraordinary 
man. 

“The memory of the glorious 
Dundee” was one of the senti- 
ments which Rainier M‘Queen 
would propose over his glass of 
after-dinner port. He took 
me, when I stayed with him 
at Braxfield House, to see a 
wayside stone which marks 
the spot where Graham of 
Claverhouse, afterwards Lord 
Dundee, had some Covenanter, 
or Covenanters, shot. ‘Pious 
Presbyterians,” he said, “ were 
wont to pilgrimage to it, but,” 
he added, “Claverhouse was 
quite right; they were rebels 
of the very worst kind.” Like 
all Scottish Royalists, especi- 
ally those of Highland descent, 
he disapproved of the Campbell 
Clan in history. “They have 
been a hateful race,” he wrote 
to me after I had visited 
Inveraray, and added that 
“the decorations of Inveraray 
in the shape of loyal arms torn 
from their captive or murdered 
owners must be distressing in 
the extreme.” He made an 
exception in favour of the then 
Duke of Argyll, on the ground 
that he had scornfully and 
wrathfully broken, over Irish 
Land Policy, with Gladstone, 
and had vigorously supported 
the Legislative Union against 
a coalition of Irish Roman 
Catholics and English, Scot- 
tish, and Welsh Radicals 
and Nonconformists, which 
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included all that was most 
hateful in the eyes of Rainier 
M‘Queen. He exulted in the 
victories of Montrose, but his 
more favourite hero was the 
later Graham, the Viscount 
of Dundee; for had not Mon- 
trose at first dallied with 
the Covenant and taken some 
part against Episoopacy? The 
memory of Dundee was free 
from any such stain. He 
pitied, to go further back, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, but dis- 
approved of her moral conduct 
and of her adhesion to the 
Church of Rome, It is true, 
poor woman, that there was 
for the moment, in Scotland, 
no reformed Episcopal Church 
to which she could have ad- 
hered, as M‘Queen would have 
desired. Rainier was a de- 
lightful talker on_ history, 
because the scenes were 80 
vivid to him, and his opinions 
so entirely his own, and so 
independent of all fashion or 
authority. 

He was the only man I ever 
met who had an exactly equal 
dislike of Roman Catholicism 
on the one side, and of Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism or Eng- 
lish Dissent on the other. He 
belonged to the very centre. 
Towards the end of his life, 
perhaps, the balance was 
slightly tilted against Cathol- 
icism. He disliked that party 
in the Church of England who 
accept almost all the special 
doctrine, discipline, and ritual 
authorised by the Roman 
Church, and for three centuries 
denounced or abandoned by 
that of England, while they 
deny the Roman claim to 
exclusive authority. On one 
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occasion, when he lived in 
Sussex, Rainier M‘Queen actu- 
ally spoke at an anti-ritualistio 
meeting held in the “Dome” 
at Brighton, a sign of ardent 
animosity in so shy and retir- 
ing @ man. 

When he lived in the Island 
of Yell he did his best to con- 
vert the scanty islanders, who 
were, till he came, all Presby- 
terians, to the doctrines and 
the fold of the Episcopal 
Church. He built a chapel 
by the shore and endeavoured 
to obtain chaplains to serve it. 
Strange and hopeless chap- 
lains came, and none would 
stay long in Yell. In the 
intervals, M‘Queen, robed in 
@ surplice, condueted the ser- 
vices, though he could not 
administer the sacraments, 
and preached himself. I re- 
member hearing there a won- 
derful glowing sermon on the 
temple of Solomon, skilfully 
condensing into short space 
its position, dimensions, aspect, 
and all the precious stones, 
metals, woods which composed 
and adorned it. He preached 
as though he saw it while he 
described it, the secret of 
living oratory. A seal, fond of 
music, would sometimes sit on 
a rock near the shore and 
listen to the harmonium and 
to the Shetland lads singing 
like sea-birds. When Rainier 
began to preach the uncom- 
prehending seal slipped back 
into the sea. Instead of ring- 
ing a bell for church, he planted 
half an hour before service a 
red flag on a neighbouring 
hillock. “Why red?” I asked. 
“Because blue is the Presby- 
terian colour,” replied Rainier. 
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These were ecclesiastical opin- 
ions. His personal religion 
was of the deepest. He was 
humbly devout, and his belief 
in the fundamental Christian 
doctrines was unvarying and 
immovable. Here one touched 
bed-rock. 

During his life in Yell, 
Rainier M‘Queen was much 
occupied in the composition 
of a language which was then 
spoken in an imaginary island 
called Mansera, of which the 
capital city was Ruliege. He 
made a large dictionary and 
grammar of this language, 
spoke it fluently, and had 
written in it some works of 
history and fiction. It was a 
difficult and utterly unclassio 
language, with over sixty kinds 
of irregular verbs. It was 
very monosyllabic and harsh- 
sounding, with some likeness 
to Scandinavian speech, but 
none to Latin. He also had 
albums of sketches made in 
Mansera, and minutely drawn 
maps of all its counties or 
provinces. 

The most famous ruler of 
Mansera had been the Em- 
peror Orim VI., surnamed “ the 
Forester,” on account of his 
sylvan tastes and habits. This 
prince suffered severe priva- 
tions, cut off from the free 
country and the chase, when 
he was blockaded in Ruliege 
for several years by the rebel 
party who called themselves 
“the Gospel League,” though 
they were termed by the royal- 
ists “the Canters.” Rainier 
once sent me a wild and 
beautiful poem about this 
Orim VL., of which the burden 
ran— 
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**Orim, forester Orim ! 
We follow thee, follow thee merrily, 
With thy easy grace and thy jolly 
dark face, 
And thy horn that rings so cheerily.” 


These occupations kept 
Rainier M‘Queen well and 
soberly employed through the 
long dark winters of Yell, as 
he sat by a peat-fire in his dim- 
lit little room. When I stayed 
with him there, after we had 
finished supper and drunk the 
healths of Charles I, or the 
“Glorious Dundee,” or the 
King of Denmark, he would 
tell me tales about witches 
or trolls, or suchlike local 
demons, until the air became 
eerie and haunted. The place 
was so silent that one could 
hear the tide coming down 
the Sound of Yell. One felt 
that it would be dangerous 
to one’s sanity to remain too 
long alone with Rainier 
M‘Queen in Yell, notwith- 
standing the healthy occupa- 
tion of catching unsophisticated 
trout all day in the streams 
of the moorland, where one 
met no one. Rainier did once 
marry @ wife from the South, 
but after brief experience the 
lady found, I believe, that she 
could not endure the uncanny 
solitude of Yell, and they 
separated, never to live to- 
gether again. 

Rainier M‘Queen was very 
kind to his poor neighbours, 
and aided them in any dis- 
tress to the best of his power, 
though he would never have 
dreamed of engaging in a 
movement of “social reform.” 
He abhorred great cities and 
their noise and movement. I 
believe that, save once in 
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youth, he never slept a night 
in London, though he was 
now and then obliged, on ac- 
count of the concentration of 
railways there, to pass through 
that capital. He objected less 
to a small town, and occasion- 
ally repaired to Lyme Regis 
in Dorsetshire, celebrated in a 
novel of his dear Jane Austen. 
Except for two or three visits 
to his ideal countries of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, 
he never during the seventy- 
three years of his life travelled 
in foreign lands. After about 
twenty years he found the 
climate of Yell too austere 
for his strength, and left it 
not to return. The large 
M‘Queen estates in the coun- 
ties of Lanark and Peebles 
had by now devolved upon 
him, and though they were 
subject to heavy charges his 
income had much improved. 
For a year or two he in- 
habited Braxfield House, once 
the abode of the famous Judge, 
just outside Lanark town. He 
left it, he told me, because it 
was difficult, on account of 
the situation, to go anywhere 
without passing through the 
town, and because the “man- 
ners of the people of Lanark 
are so peculiarly odious.” I 
hasten to add that I know 
nothing about them, and so 
cannot endorse, although I 
cannot disprove, the accusa- 
tion. For the rest of his life 
he lived at Chailey, in the 
charming well-wooded county 
of Sussex, where he had 
inherited from his mother a 
house and some fifty acres. 
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He also owned 600 acres of 
neighbouring woodland which 
he bought at a sale of Goring 
estates. “Why do you want 
all that wood, since you don’t 
shoot?” I asked him. “I like 
to sit in the middle of it, and 
know that it is mine,” replied 
Rainier. At one time a 
brother of his lived in the 
village of Chailey—a brother 
who, for some reason, had 
inherited none of the family 
property. Looking out one 
night Rainier saw a fire 
burning in his little park 
or paddock, with disorderly 
figures reeling round it. This 
proved to be the deed of his 
brother, who, at the head of 
rustic revellers, had broken 
in and was raising a bonfire 
from the shattered palings. 
“Yet,” said Rainier, when he 
told me this, “I am glad that 
my brother lives in the village. 
He is a very strong Tory, and 
does much good by continually 
talking politics in the public- 
house.” 

I saw nothing of Rainier 
M‘Queen in the last twenty 
years of his life at Chailey. 
Although we occasionally cor- 
responded we were separated 
by circumstances, and, per- 
haps, by some divergences in 
opinions. But I shall always 
remember with great affection 
this friend of my earlier days. 
He had the charm of extreme 
originality and rich imagina- 
tion, and of a consistency in 
convictions, tastes, and habits 
of life which I never met in 
any man before or since. 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 
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THE CRICKET 


THE spring months provided 
a lively correspondence on that 
much debated question, the 
Lb.w. rule. On this point lead- 
ing authorities on the game 
are clearly at variance. Where 
Mr Steel, a worthy represen- 
tative of the cricketers of the 
old school, is of opinion that 
the modern habit of defending 
the wicket with the leg is op- 
posed to the spirit of the game, 
Mr Warner, who writes about 
cricket in so serious a spirit 
that one is tempted to wonder 
whether he regards it as a re- 
ligious creed or merely a super- 
high art, speaks of the legs as 
“the second line of defence.” 
Other writers, commenting on 
Mr Steel’s proposed alteration 
of the rule, avow that too much 
responsibility would be thrown 
upon the umpire, a line of ar- 
gument rather hard to follow. 
For as the rule reads at present, 
the umpire has two points to 
decide: in the first place, 
whether the ball pitches in a 
line between the wickets; in the 
second place, whether the ball 
would hit the wicket if a leg or 
legs did not intervene. 

Mr Warner's idea of the legs 
being intended—by Providence 
we presume—to act as a sec- 
ond line of defence, strikes us 
as being purely imaginative. 
“The striker with his bat is 
the protector of the wicket.” So 
wrote Strutt some eighty years 
ago. A second line of defence 
is never mentioned by him, nor 
do we imagine that its existence 
was ever contemplated by the 
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original founder, if there was 
a founder, of the game. Not 
until it was found that now 
and again the leg, obstructing 
the passage of the ball after it 
had beaten the bat, accidentally 
robbed the bowler of his rights, 
was a rule to deal with these 
occasional cases added. Most 
certainly the modern practice 
of wilful obstruction was never 
contemplated. And so we agree 
with Mr Steel that some modi- 
fication of the existing rule is 
required to cope with a manifest 
abuse. 

Before taking final leave of 
what will probably turn out to 
be a futile correspondence, we 
must join issue on one point 
with Mr Warner, a batsman 
who really does play the ball 
with the bat more often than 
with the legs. It must be 
a comfortable reflection to 4 
great cricketer to feel that he 
has been privileged to live in 
the Golden Age of cricket and 
to be numbered among the 
foremost proposers of the art 
of “scientific batting.” But 
on what premises does he base 
his conclusion that the bat- 
ting we see to-day is “more 
scientific” than that of past 
generations? Personally, we 
might be inclined to say that 
W. G. Grace in his prime was 
far and away the most scien- 
tific batsman we ever watched, 
but we should hesitate to pro- 
nounce him the most scientific 
that the world had ever seen, 
for fear lest some super-cen- 
tenarian admirer of Alfred 
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Mynn, Lambert, or Fuller 
Pilch might rise up in judg- 
ment against us and rebuke 
our presumption. What date, 
we wonder, would Mr Warner 
assign to the birth of the new 
scientific batting? The time, 
we presume, when men began 
to leave alone the off-balls 
which W. G. used to cut to 
the boundary, to hook, leg- 
glide, and so forth, and pur- 
posely to protect the wicket 
with theleg. Yet from W. G.’s 
career we may at the least 
gather one lesson—that the 
batsmen of 1895 were in no 
way better, probably rather 
worse, than the batsmen thirty 
years earlier. No man, we 
should imagine, would main- 
tain the paradox that a 
cricketer is at his absolute 
best when he is approaching 
the age of 50. If Dr Grace in 
1895, when he was well on the 
road towards that age, proved 
himself able to hold his own 
with the cricketers who were 
then in their youth or in their 
prime, is it not fair to assume 
that there had been no great 
advance in “scientific batting ” 
between 1866, when he first 
played for the Gentlemen, and 
1895? Perhaps, however, the 
age of scientific batting is only 
contemporaneous with Mr War- 
ner’s own career. Fortunately 
the name of another Gloucester- 
shire amateur suggests itself. 
In 1895 Jessop was just com- 
mencing his career of first-class 
cricket. Perhaps his may not 
be called scientific batting. 
Still it certainly looked, in the 
first innings of the Gentlemen 
at the Oval, as if he were still 
& greater master of the arts of 
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keeping up his wicket and run- 
getting than any of the other 
amateurs playing. We are 
not prepared to admit that 
the batting to-day is more 
scientific than it was fifty 
years ago, merely because 
on bread-and- butter pitches 
the modern batsman employs 
strokes which could not be 
brought into action—save at 
serious risk to the limbs as 
well as to the wickets—in the 
early days of the Grace era. 
What story had modern science 
got to tell after that disastrous 
day at Maidstone, when it 
enceuntered two slow bowlers 
on the same type of wicket as 
that on which W. G. was wont 
to make his centuries? We 
would venture to assure Mr 
Warner that the old M.C.C. 
combinations — Grundy and 
Wootton, Wootton and Alfred 
Shaw, Alfred Shaw and Mor- 
ley—might have been found 
more difficult to play on such a 
wicket as he saw at Maidstone 
than Woolley and Blythe, and 
that two amateurs, R. A. H. 
Mitchell and W. Yardley, whose 
cricket days ended about the 
time when he was in his nurse’s 
arms, were quite as scientific 
batsmen as any that are to the 
fore to-day. 

In dealing with the main 
results of the season it seems 
the simpler process to take the 
purely amateur matches first, 
and to speak of the more serious 
or “ business ” cricket later. 

Though the standard of play 
was not high in the University 
match, the game itself was in- 
teresting and full of incidents 
from start to finish, and only 
the turn of luck decided the 
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issue between two unusually 
well-matched sides. It would 
not perhaps be too much to say 
that the spin of the coin had an 
important bearing on the final 
result of the match, and it is 
easy to imagine that for once 
in a way Campbell would have 
preferred to lose the toss. All 
cricketers know that type of 
wicket and of weather which 
renders it an open question 
whether it is or is not advisable 
to take the first knock. Only a 
very strong captain will venture 
to take the responsibility of 
putting the other side in under 
these conditions, and he will be 
fully aware, as he takes the 
plunge, that if disaster accrues 
he will be taxed on all sides 
with having committed an 
error of judgment. Probably 
Campbell took the safer course. 
For, as the forecast ran, the 
wicket was more likely to dete- 
riorate than to improve. Un- 
fortunately for him the weather 
prophets—not for the first time 
—were at fault; the wicket 
sensibly improved as play went 
on ; Cambridge owed their use- 
ful lead in the first innings to 
the circumstance that the ball 
came more truly off the pitchand 
travelled more rapidly to the 
boundary than had been the 
case when Oxford was batting ; 
finally, the wicket never played 
quite so easily throughout the 
match as it did on the last 
morning. 

We have spoken of the two 
sides as being well matched, 
the supposed superiority of the 
Oxford attack—this superiority 
of course was intensified by 
Kidd’s almost total disablement 
as a bowler—being on paper 
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amply counterbalanced by the 
supposed superiority of the 
Cambridge batting. But the 
state of the ground falsified 
prediction. Naumann, the Mal- 
vern freshman, who apparently 
at the eleventh hour was sub- 
stituted for a fast bowler, did 
some sterling good work, keep- 
ing the runs down and getting 
his full share of wickets. As 
steady as old Time, Naumann 
is a distinctly good “mud- 
bowler.” Whether he is any 
more than this future years will 
prove. Our own impression is 
that on a fast and true wicket 
he would be severely punished, 
But, as we all know, the 
weather is apt to play queer 
tricks with the turf at Lords, 
and he may be esteemed a for- 
tunate captain who has an 
“emergency” bowler of the 
Naumann type ready to hand. 

Where neither side played up 
to anything approaching its 
best form, of the two the win- 
ners were the more disappoint- 
ing. Cambridge before the 
match was credited with pos- 
sessing an unusually powerful 
array of batsmen. And yet, 
when it came to the point, it 
was 8 clear case of two star per- 
formers and the rest nowhere. 
Moreover, one of the star per- 
formers owed not a little to the 
leniency of the fieldsmen. Quite 
apart from his sterling perform- 
ances in the match, Lagden’s 
record for the early part of the 
season had shown that he was 
a@ dangerous man to let off. 
But he was let off—and that 
badly—once at least early in 
both innings, and something 
nearer 20 than 120 runs ought 
to have been his total contribu- 
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tion. For all that—we do not 
care twopence about his failure 
for the Gentlemen—we regard 
Lagden as the model of a ’Var- 
sity match cricketer. He is, or 
seems to be, perfectly self-pos- 
sessed from start to finish, hits 
the ball hard with the full face 
of the bat, and has plenty of 
patience as well as of punishing 
power. A little over-cautious, 
perhaps, in his second innings, 
when the wicket was playing 
easily, but even so it was hardly 
an occasion for taking liberties. 

Kidd must stand on even a 
higher level, as being in his 
last two years one of the best 
all-round cricketers that have 
represented either University 
during the present century. 
Last year it may be remem- 
bered that as captain of his 
side he performed at Lords the 
unique feat of getting more 
runs, securing more wickets, 
and holding more catches than 
any man on either side; in 
the late match he contributed 
materially to the success of 
Cambridge, not merely by his 
masterful batting and excellent 
fielding, but by the truly mar- 
vellous catch which disposed 
of Campbell when he was well 
set and commencing to score 
rapidly in the first innings. 
What a good leg-hitter is Kidd, 
and how fine a catch was that 
on the boundary which probably 
robbed him of the honour of 
making the winning hit of the 
match which he had done so 
much to win! 

Curiously enough the Oxford 
batsmen, though there were 
several failures, rather shone 
by contrast with their Cam- 
bridge rivals, Four men, 
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Bardsley, Campbell, Boswell, 
and Knott, played forcible and 
attractive cricket, and Colman 
showed steady defence. That 
was a lamentable error of 
judgment which cost Campbell 
his wicket in the second inn- 
ings. It was bad luck on the 
captain to be caught off a by 
no means poor stroke in the 
first innings, but it was crim- 
inal folly to throw away a 
valuable wicket at a crucial 
point of the game merely with 
the idea of saving a man, who 
was perfectly capable of taking 
care of himself, from bagging 
a brace. 

Von Mellé’s bowling was not 
the least conspicuous feature 
of the match. True, the bats- 
men, Mulholland in particular, 
flattered him to a certain ex- 
tent, but as the game went 
there is hardly a professional 
bowler in England who could 
have bowled more steadily in 
the face of bad luck, hardly 
any other bowler in the world 
who would have had sufficient 
self-confidence to dispense alto- 
gether with the services of a 
slip. Had his gang of short- 
legs held the catches, it is 
possible that Von Mellé might 
have pulled a lost match out 
of the fire. 

Even as it was, twice over 
in the second innings the 
Oxford batting should have 
been fairly on the top of 
the Cambridge bowling—once 
when Bardsley and Twining 
appeared to be firmly set, and 
again when Knott and Camp- 
bell, presumably the strongest 
batsmen on the side, became 
partners at a time when the 
wicket had improved and the 
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bowlers were beginning to tire. 
But when one man, whose clear 
mission in life it is to play a 
defensive game, attempts a 
semi-blind swipe, when an- 
other man who is well set 
walks out to a short one, a 
third is run senselessly out, 
and a fourth, after making 
several brilliant strokes, tamely 
leaves the ball alone and allows 
himself to be clean bowled, then 
—well then may it not be said 
that the ’Varsity Match has 
been played in due accordance 
with its most cherished tradi- 
tions? We may think that 
we have gauged a cricketer’s 
form by his performances in 
the preliminary matches, but 
it is beyond the power of 
mortal man to foresee the ec- 
centricities which really good 
batsmen apparently keep in 
reserve for this state occasion. 
While we admit that it was 
poor luck on Bardsley to be 
stumped off the wicket-keeper’s 
foot, for Boswell, taking bats- 
man as he is, we have no word 
of sympathy. To attempt to 
stop a fast ball with the pads 
and fail is somewhat worse 
than trying to pot the white 
at billiards when there is an 
easy cannon on, and missing 
the mark. 

Does it savour of presump- 
tion to suggest to the future 
Oxford captain that an inferior 
side—inferior on paper, that is 
—which has played together, 
and in which, by so playing 
together, the men have been 
shaken down into their proper 
place, both in the field and 
the batting order, is a really 
stronger combination than a 
scratch team of slightly better 
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cricketers? We make the re- 
mark, because of late years it 
has been too much the practice 
at both Universities, and more 
especially at Oxford, to put 
into the field, both at Lords 
and elsewhere, what is nothing 
more or less than a scratch 
eleven. Readily admitting that 
“the Schools” must take pre- 
cedence of cricket, we do not 
seem to see that the existence 
of the Schools need in any way 
interfere with the playing to- 
gether, for at least a month, 
of a strong nucleus of the fin- 
ally selected Eleven. Whilea 
player of established repute, 
whose presence is absolutely 
indispensable to the side, the 
wicket-keeper, for instance, or 
the bowler, is actually under 
the course of examination, we 
must perforce give him tem- 
porary leave of absence from 
the cricket-field. But it surely 
argues a degree of softness or 
lack of self-control if a good 
cricketer, who is merely under 
course of preparation for a 
coming examination, cannot 
take his part in a three days’ 
cricket match and get through 
@ sufficiency of reading within 
the same limit of time. For, 
after all, how many hours in 
the day can be given to really 
valuable intelleetual work? 
Our own brain-cells are rather 
limited, we confess, but such as 
they are we would guarantee 
to empty them to the last 
grain in the space of six hours. 
And six hours’ really strenuous 
work is, in our opinion, worth 
far more than any twelve hours 
of mere poring over a book. 
But “TI can’t work after a 
hard day’s play,” or again: “I 
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cannot concentrate my atten- 
tion on work before playing,” 
pleads the young man of the 
present day. 

“Then chuck the game, my 
dear fellow,” we would reply, 
“and let another take your 
place. It takes a big heart 
to make a good cricketer, and 
you do not seem to possess that 
qualification.” 

Better in any case, if a man 
proposes to cry off the trial 
matches on the score of having 
to read, for the captain to 
follow Dogberry’s advice, and 
“let him go.” For a man 
who upsets a side by coming 
in for one match and stand- 
ing down for another is 
nothing more or less than an 
incubus. There is no occasion 
to go to the river to prove 
that a trained crew of inferior 
oarsmen will beat a scratch 
crew of higher pretensions over 
a long course—and a three-day 
match, where the scores are 
high, is a long course. We 
have seen the same lesson 
rubbed in on the cricket-field 
over and over again, when a 
not very strong Australian 
side, after it has played to- 
gether a dozen times and the 
men have shaken down into 
their proper places, has beaten 
a picked Eleven of England, 
which, though man for man far 
stronger on paper, has been 
essentially a scratch team. Or 
again, when the Eton Eleven 
beats a strong I Zingari side, 
or the Harrow boys play old 
gooseberry with the Oxford 
Harlequins. 

_ One word more on this sub- 
ject. Watching in 1912 a dis- 
tinctly scratch Oxford side 
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playing against the Austral- 
ians—a very poor compliment, 
by the way, to our visitors— 
we remarked on the absence of 
more than one “crack” to a 
fellow-spectator, an old cricket 
“Blue,” and one of the first 
scholars of the day. 

“It used not to be so in our 
time,” he rejoined. “I cer- 
tainly never missed a match 
unless I was actually in the 
Schools, and I got my Class 
all right.” 

The Varsity Eight is finally 
constituted some five weeks be- 
fore the race, and perhaps one 
or two reserve men are kept in 
training to act as emergencies. 
Why not follow the same line 
with the ’Varsity Eleven? 

Per contra, we are inclined 
to commend the boldness 
wherewith the modern ’Varsity 
captain practically reconstructs 
his side in each successive 
season. Once a Blue, always 
a Blue, we suppose is the rule, 
so far as the wearing of the 
colours goes. But it is good 
that each man should have to 
fight for his place in each year 
of his residence, and that there 
should be no resting upon 
laurels onee won; or in other 
words, no playing on reputa- 
tion. Cricket is a very curious 
game; men find form, lose it,and 
regain it after a fashion that 
defies all rules and calculations. 
And the ’Varsity Match en- 
joys the well-earned reputation 
of teeming with what may be 
termed typical inconsistencies. 
Over and over again the bowler 
who has worked havoc in the 
early games of the season has 
proved to be absolutely in- 
nocuous at Lords, while more 
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than one batsman who has 
barely scraped into the eleventh 
place on the side at the eleventh 
hour has proceeded to justify 
his hard-won selection by play- 
ing the innings of the match. 
The first thing that must 
have struck the spectators of 
the Eton and Harrow match 
was the marked disparity in 
size of the rival teams. Not 
perhaps a battle of the storks 
against the pygmies, but a 
fight to the finish between an 
eleven of young men and an 
eleven of boys. Possibly it was 
only a matter of accident that 
the Harrovians looked a smaller 
and the Etonians a bigger lot 
than usual. And it is quite on 
the cards that the ages of the 
two sides—for we really had 
neither the time nor the curios- 
ity to dive into church registers, 
&c.—may have totalled up to 
pretty well the same figures, 
In any case the physical supe- 
riority lay with Eton, and in 
a boys’ match physical superi- 
ority counts a great deal, and, 
granted an equal amount of 
nerve and science, is pretty 
well bound to win. This for 
the simple reason that height 
and breadth imply the power 
to hit the ball harder, bowl 
it faster, and hurl it farther 
than their opposites. Search- 
ing the pages of memory we 
seem to recall four amateur 
cricketers only who may be 
said to have stepped literally 
from the schoolroom not merely 
into the first flight of cricketers, 
but even on to that sacred 
ground where the Test Match 
player alone is privileged to 
stand—W. G. Grace, R. A. H. 
Mitchell, ©. F. Buller, and 
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W. Yardley. Not one of this 
quartette, we fancy, would have 
failed to be amongst the first 
choices for a Test Match, had 
those terrible institutions been 
inaugurated so far back, at the 
age of nineteen or thereabouts. 

Exceptionally powerful men 
or boys, call them which you 
like, were all of these, averag- 
ing well over six feet. Buller 
no doubt the shortest, but a 
magnificently developed speci- 
men of humanity. 

All the more credit, then, to 
Wilson, the Harrow hero, one 
of the smallest fellows playing 
in the match, a veritable David 
as compared with the Eton 
Goliaths. Under any circum- 
stances his would have been a 
wonderful performance. For 
it is no small feat for a school 
boy to make upwards of a 
hundred and seventy runs in 
the match of the season. But 
played as it was, in an uphill 
game, and against all sorts and 
conditions of distinetly good 
school bowling, Wilson’s inn- 
ings must rank as perhaps the 
greatest that has ever been 
played in the Eton and Harrow 
match. Of course there was a 
chance or two—chances of that 
type which we have heard 
described as ‘‘ bad to miss, but 
good to hold,”—but apart from 
these, Wilson’s was a masterful 
display both of defence and 
hitting power. If he took 
rather longer than some of the 
critics thought necessary to 
play himself in, it is easy to 
suppose that he recognised the 
seriousness of the situation, 
and the length of the road that 
had to be travelled ere the 
ignominy of a single innings 
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defeat was averted. When he 
had played himself in he pro- 
ceeded to punish the Eton 
bowlers as they had never been 
punished before in the course 
of the season. Though, as it 
happened, Wilson met with 
little support from his col- 
leagues, the form shown by one 
or two boys in the middle of 
the team went far to prove that 
the strength of the Harrow 
batting had been underesti- 
mated before the match, and 
that had one or two more of 
the supposed “cracks” come 
off, Eton might have had all 
their work cut out to win even 
after that most disastrous start. 
Where Harrow really failed 
was in bowling. There did not 
seem to be a bowler on the side 
who could either keep down 
the runs or in any way check 
the batsmen, with whom it was 
a clear case of “help yourself 
and pass the bottle.” And the 
bottle was not kept waiting 
long, for 800 and odd runs in 
rather more than a day and 
a half is quick work, and we 
should like to see it oftener at 
Lords. 

Eton may be written down 
as a powerful and singularly 
level side. Where so many 
did well, it would be invidious 
to institute comparisons, but 
that University is to be con- 
gratulated which succeeds in 
enlisting a majority of those 
promising recruits. Eton stock 
is standing high at the Uni- 
versities to-day, quite a 
welcome contrast to what was 
the case a few years back. 
Per contra, in these latter years 
Harrow has contributed very 
little to the strength of either 
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University. Partly, doubtless, 
because the best Harrovian 
cricketers have drifted else- 
where; partly, too, because 
Harrow cricket has temporarily 
struck a bad patch. We can 
recall a time when pretty well 
every Harrovian who had won 
his school colours marched 
straight, almost indeed as a 
matter of right, into his Uni- 
versity Eleven. For instance, 
between 1868 and 1870, nine 
Harrovians played in the 
*Varsity match at Lords, and 
if our memory serves us right, 
seven of the nine were playing 
for Harrow in 1866, Stow’s 
year. True, that was a period 
when cricketers from certain 
public schools were accepted 
at the University as “hall- 
marked,” while those who 
hailed from other foundations 
were viewed with suspicion, if 
not branded as spurious metal. 
Also neither were there Rhodes 
scholars, nor had the advent 
of a Sammy Woods or a Ranji 
suggested the idea that a good 
cricketer could hail from other 
places besides England. 

Against this latter remark 
it is only fair to draw attention 
to the fact that two of the 
greatest of Harrow cricketers, 
Buller and Hornby, both more 
or less contemporaries of Stow, 
did not go up to either Uni- 
versity. 

Rugby, albeit minus their 
captain, wound up the series 
of “light blue” triumphs by de- 
feating Marlborough with con- 
summate ease. In this match 
theRugbeians played sound and 
good cricket, while their op- 
ponents were either a hopelessly 
bad side, or played far below 
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their best form. For some 
extraordinary reason the one 
good bowler on the losing side 
was given a prolonged rest, 
and the score rose from some- 
where about thirty to two 
hundred before he was put on 
for the second time. Much of 
the batting, too, was of an 
eminently rustic order, and the 
wild hitting with a cross bat 
contrasted very unfavourably 
with the excellent form shown 
on the Rugby side by the 
brothers Bryan, whose age 
suggests that they are likely 
to be thorns in the side of 
Marlborough at Lords for 
several years to come. 

With the decisive defeat of 
the Cheltenham boys at the 
hands of Haileybury ended the 
usual school matches at Lords. 
But there followed two new 
fixtures, both of which were, 
we hope, interesting to those 
who saw some good individual 
cricket, though unfortunately 
one-sided matches. The easy 
victory won by a very moderate 
M.C.C. side over a picked eleven 
of the public schools goes far 
to confirm our theory of the 
innate weakness of a scratch 
side. Quite probably either 
Eton, Rugby, or Haileybury 
would have put up a better 
match against their older op- 
ponents than did the combin- 
ation. The idea of a picked 
eleven was doubtless excellent, 
but there are many excellent 
theories that work but badly 
when put into practice. 

In the Gentlemen v. Players 
matches, on the one side Barnes, 
the best bowler of the day, 
Tarrant, the best all-round 
cricketer, and Hobbs, the best 
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among many excellent pro- 
fessional batsmen, on the other 
Jessop, the finest batsman in 
the world in an emergency, and 
Simms and Falcon, fine bowlers 
both, but comparatively un- 
known to fame, were the heroes 
of the week. Jessop’s per- 
formances were all the more 
noteworthy because popular 
opinion before the Oval match 
would undoubtedly have agreed 
with and confirmed the original 
omission of his name from the 
side selected for the Lords 
match. True, earlier in the 
century he had done great and 
startling things, even to the 
pulling out of the fire of what 
looked like a lost Test Match. 
But in the last two or three 
seasons he has had at least as 
many failures as successes, and 
it must be added that when 
Jessop does not come off in 
batting, the peculiarities of his 
style and stance are calculat- 
ed to accentuate the failure. 
Finally, he had played very 
little first-class cricket up to 
July, and except indeed in the 
field, where he is always good, 
had never struck anything like 
his best form. All the more 
honour, then, to a wholly in- 
domitable cricketer, as a match 
winner one of the very best 
that ever donned pads. There 
is no doubt that Anno Domini, 
that too common complaint, 
has sensibly tempered Jessop’s 
early impetuosity, and that his 
days of hurricane hitting all 
sorts and conditions of bowl- 
ing are past. Butin July he 
proved convincingly that he 
still retains the nerve which 
defies all difficulties, and the 
power of meting out punish- 
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ment to very excellent pro- 
fessional bowling, after a 


fashion which no other cricketer 
has ever approached. It was 
a fitting sequel to his successes 
in London that he should, by 
virtue of his batting, bowling, 
and fielding, have enabled a 
weak county side to defeat the 
champions of 1912, and then in 
the last days of the month so 
handled the Kent bowlers as 
to make them appear like so 
many school boys. Barnes, an 
admirable bowler at all times, 
was practically unplayable in 
the second innings of the 
Gentlemen at Lords. Still, it 
may not be denied that the 
condition of the turf somewhat 
unduly favoured him, and to 
some of the spectators, who 
watched the helplessness of the 
amateur side on the tricky 
wicket, must have recurred the 
memory of Macartney’s free- 
and-easy treatment of the great 
bowler under more favourable 


conditions thirteen months 
before, 
One result of the two 


matches was the betrayal of 
the fact that, in the absence of 
Barnes, the Players of Eng- 
land to-day, however formid- 
able an array their names may 
present on paper, are barely 
stronger than the Gentlemen, 
even though those who wished 
to be deemed wise before the 
event had prophesied utter 
disaster for the latter side in 
both matches, While it must 
have disappointed many of the 
prophets when the Players had 
to do all they knew to stave off 
defeat at the Oval, and to 
struggle hard to secure victory 
against time at Lords, these 
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two games may well have 
opened the eyes of those who 
have been prone to exaggerate 
the breadth of that line which 
separates the acknowledged 
first-grade cricketer from those 
who are not so constantly 
before the public. There is en- 
couragement, too, in the reve- 
lation that amateur cricket is 
fairly well up to the standard 
of late years, though it has 
never reached the high level 
attained in the early days of 
the Grace era. Barring acci- 
dent, it is natural that the 
Players, whose life’s business 
it is to play the game, should 
defeat the Gentlemen ; natural, 
too, that now and again the 
exceptional skill of a Grace or 
a Stoddart, a Fry or a Jessop, 
should upset all calculations. 
In the case of amateurs, as 
in the “lampadephoria” at 
Athens, the torch is handed on 
from hand to hand, and it is 
consonant with the best tra- 
ditions of the game that the 
passage should take place with 
all due celerity, and that there 
should be no dallying by the 
way. For the amateur who 
lingers too long in the charmed 
cirele is not only blocking the 
way for possible successors, 
but is in danger of mistaking 
that which should be to him 
a pleasant pastime only for a 
vocation, The silent tribute 
paid to poor Alfred Lyttleton 
at Lords during the progress 
of the ‘Varsity match was 
offered not merely to a great 
cricketer and “conqueror in 
games,” but to a man who, 
playing the best of games 
better than most of his contem- 
poraries, had never allowed his 
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physical excellences to inter- 
fere with the more serious 
purposes of life. 

To quit moralising: Hobbs 
was at his best in the Lords 
match, and Hobbs’ best is 
very very good; while the 
batting of young Hearne and 
Tarrant was well worthy of 
their high reputations. Apart 
from the Jessop revival, sur- 
prise packets were provided on 
the Gentlemen’s side by the 
admirable bowling of Simms in 
both matches, and of Falcon 
in one, by the all-round per- 
formances of the tall wicket- 
keeper, and the resolute hitting 
that marked the second innings 
at the Oval. 

And now about the County 
Championship. It has been 


decreed by the powers that be 
that the Championship shall be 
continued on the existing lines 
till 1918—if we gather right, 
by way of counterblast or retort 


to an apparent determination of 
eleven counties to restrict the 
County Championship to them- 
selves, and practically mono- 
polise not merely the title of 
Champion County, but virtually 
also that of First-Class County. 
If these eleven counties really 
mean business, and, following 
the example of Ulster, choose 
to defy the Government, where 
lies the power of coercing them? 

On the first hearing we may, 
if we like, apply the epithet 
“preposterous ” to the claim of 
any eleven counties to arrogate 
to themselves the title of First- 
Class and the right to compete 
among themselves—to the ex- 
clusion of all others—for the 
County Championship. But are 
we not right in concluding that, 
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as matters stand to-day, it is 
lawful—we do not say it is ex- 
pedient—for any ten counties 
to combine and effectually block 
the way against other com- 
petitors by simply refusing to 
play them? For a minimum 
of matches is required of any 
county before it can claim 
the title of “ First-Class,” let 
alone of “Champion” County, 
with the result that if ten 
counties choose to enter into 
a solemn league and covenant, 
and bind themselves under no 
circumstances whatever to 
enter into engagements with 
certain other counties, judg- 
ment would go by default— 
or, in other words, the counties 
thus barred would be excluded 
from the competition. 

We do not suppose for an 
instant that there will be any 
open defiance, or that so 
drastic a form of procedure 
as we have hinted at will be 
adopted. But we do see that 
the “cabal” has a certain 
amount of reason on its side, 
and we cannot but see also 
that the existing rules, as we 
interpret them, admit of a 
considerable amount of abuse. 

To take our first point, it 
may be sporting, praiseworthy, 
or whatever you like to call 
it, for a county of the Derby- 
shire calibre to throw the 
glove year after year to York- 
shire; it may even be profit- 
able—for Derbyshire, that is, 
—but we are totally unable to 
conceive that it can be amus- 
ing for either party. About as 
amusing, we should imagine, 
for Derbyshire, as it might be 
for a very ordinary amateur 
boxer to have his head punched 
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by a highly trained professional 
pugilist. Once in a blue moon 
Derbyshire might win—so, too, 
by virtue of a lucky knock-out 
blow might the amateur boxer. 
But a victory which is the re- 
sult of an obvious fluke is more 
calculated to irritate one party 
than to profit the other. 

Now take the Yorkshire side 
of the question. A defeat at the 
hands of an inferior side may 
involve a certain loss of caste, 
where a victory will bring no 
kudos, and in neither event will 
there be a likelihood of pecuni- 
ary profit to compensate for the 
loss or to gild the winning of 
the game. It is no fault of 
ours that we have to speak of 
finance in connection with a 
game. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, since cricket has become 
in many instances—and we 
are not talking altogether of 
the so-called professional crick- 
eters—a business rather than 
a pastime, it so far resembles 
the game of war that it can- 
not be carried on without pub- 
lic support. Hence it comes 
to pass that the picking and 
choosing of antagonists is to 
a certain extent excusable. 
The Yorkshire Eleven’ being 
pretty well entirely composed 
of professional players, it is 
natural to suppose that a 
match against Derbyshire will 
cost much about the same as 
a match against Kent. Now 
we have not studied the York- 
shire balance-sheet, but our 
impression would be that a 
match played at Lords be- 
tween Yorkshire and Kent 
might be warranted to bring 
in to the county coffers at 
least double as much as one 
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between Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire. 

If we are to have a County 
Championship at all, it should 
be rendered impossible, as it is 
certainly undesirable, for any 
county to win the title by the 
simple process of taking on the 
cheaper bargains. Something 
of the sort happened, accident- 
ally, we admit, in 1911, and it 
is quite on the cards that it 
may happen in the future. Is 
it not also possible, though not 
probable, that the Champion 
County of one year may be 
debarred from entering the 
competition in the following 
from sheer inability — funk, 
shall we say, on the part of the 
opposition—to fill up its card? 
All these possibilities tend in 
the same direction—the estab- 
lishment of County Leagues, 
and the gradual disappearance 
of amateurs from the scene. 
But whether the transition will 
take place before or after 1918, 
the future alone can determine. 

And now for the Champion- 
ship itself. If Kent were easily 
on the top at the finish, they 
were not easily the best side, 
and had luck gone the other way 
in either of their matches with 
Middlesex, Yorkshire might 
have run them very close. 
There is no doubt that the 
reappearance of Douglas Carr 
in the latter part of July added 
to a good batting side the one 
element that had up to that 
date been wanting—a bowler 
who could be relied upon to 
take wickets and keep down 
runs on a fast and true wicket. 
For Blythe and Woolley, per- 
fect terrors in the mud, were 
apt to be found out where 
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the ground played fast; and 
Fielder, though good at times, 
is not quite the bowler that he 
once was. 

Among the other counties 
Northants had a good season, 
and played far more attractive 
cricket than heretofore ; Surrey 
with its strong array of rising 
cricketers held out fair promise 
of better days to come, and 
Gloucestershire by the aid of 
“Jessop redivivus” now and 
again fairly astonished the 
prophets; while on the other 
hand Essex, a side that really 
ought to do well, seemed almost 
incapable of playing a winning 
or—save only for Molvor’s 
presence—an interesting game. 
Hants, if variable, were dis- 
tinctly good to watch, and have 
so dashing a trio of batsmen in 
addition to that good and im- 
perturbable player Mead, that 
if they could only unearth a 
first-class bowler or two, they 
would be one of the most for- 
midable sides of the day. As 
cheery hitters, Tennyson and 
Abercrombie stand next to 
Jessop only, and their array 
of centuries in their first season 
of first-class cricket constitutes 
a record, and furnishes suffi- 
cient evidence of the fact that 
even on the cricket-field, where 
there is plenty of glare, some 
good roses “blush unseen.” 
To be sure, one gentleman— 
and he, too, was among the 
number of those “who ride 
upon white asses” —was at 
pains to assure us that Aber- 
crombie is not quite a first- 
class cricketer. What a pity, 
we would reply, that now and 
again one of these lively speci- 
mens of second-class cricketer 
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is not pitchforked into a Test 


Match! Worcestershire and 
Somerset, possibly on the con- 
demned list, are much in the 
same plight, owing their orig- 
inal promotion to the prowess 
of a few amateurs, and wanting 
in what may be called pro- 
fessional backbone. Personally, 
we should be sorry to see the 
former, a county which sets the 
good example of “going all 
out” to secure a definite result, 
whether for the better or the 
worse, disappear from the list. 
One could wish that even a 
greater measure of success had 
followed the plucky return 
of the quondam captain to 
the helm. But at any rate, 
Worcestershire is to be con- 
gratulated on the discovery 
of young Chester, for his age, 
possibly the best all-round 
cricketer of the present cen- 
tury. The efforts of Lancashire 
may be classified as spasmodic, 
an epithet eminently suitable 
to the performances of a side 
good enough on one day to in- 
flict a signal defeat on York- 
shire, and bad enough on 
another to be easily beaten by 
Worcestershire. 

We have purposely left till 
the last the only two counties 
which more than once in the 
course of the season seriously 
threatened Kent’s position. 

Yorkshire, a rarely good 
fighting side, seemed to gather 
strength as the season pro- 

, and it was refreshing 
to see that while the quartette 
of veterans did much good 
work, a younger generation of 
good all-round cricketers are 
rapidly coming to the front. 

e addition of one more 
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good bowler might have worked 
miracles for Middlesex, and in 
any case would have saved 
them from the series of diasters 
which overtook them in the last 
month of the season. For not 
one of the trio of fast bowlers 
employed was up to the mark, 
and too much work fell upon 
the shoulders of Tarrant and the 
two Hearnes, It is a danger- 
ous policy under any circum- 
stances to enter upon a long 
season’s cricket with four recog- 
nised bowlers only, but when 
two of those bowlers are known 
to be of that uncertain stamp 
labelled “good on his day” 
only, and a third is a veteran, 
the risk is intensified. So the 
Middlesex men found to their 
cost when the results of the 
northern tour nullified the 
good work done earlier in the 
season, We do not consider 
that the sixth place in the list 
in any way represents the true 
worth of Middlesex at its best, 
but at its worst—with the 
captain in poor health and 
Tarrant unable to bowl—it lay 
open to defeat at the hands of 
any chance county side. 

In a season which was 
remarkable for high scoring, 
those popular veterans Hirst 
and the eldest Tyldesley fairly 
held their own, and Hay- 
ward occasionally played a 
masterful innings. But it 
was only here and there that 
a@ youngster made his mark, 
and we have reluctantly ar- 
rived at the conclusion that 
under the modern conditions 
of the game very few players 
reach their cricket maturity 
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until they are well past the age 
—five-and-twenty, or there- 
abouts—when the brilliant ama- 
teurs of the early Grace era com- 
monly retired. The higher the 
average age of the players, the 
more staid and business-like 
will be the progress of the game, 
and the less the temptation to 
the young amateur to devote 
his summer holiday to the 
playing of first-class cricket. 
True, there has been less ground 
for complaining of the dulness 
of first-class cricket than was 
the case in 1912 ; comparatively 
few matches have been left 
drawn, and a fair rate of 
scoring has been maintained. 
But we doubt whether the 
balance-sheets of many coun- 
ties will work out satisfactorily. 
It is the hitting of a Jessop, a 
Tennyson, an Abercrombie, or 
a Woolley that draws the 
crowds, not the “scientific 
batting” of a Hearne or a 
Hayward. 

It is the pleasure of high 
authorities to inform us that 
cricket is in a sound and healthy 
condition. So, too, may often 
be the middle-aged man who 
requires no farther exercise than 
that entailed by his daily 
constitutional. Unfortunately, 
health and wealth do not always 
go hand-in-hand, and there is 
evidently a demand on the part 
of the paying spectators fer an 
increase of vitality and vivacity 
in the game, things which are 
hardly likely to be provided by 
middle-aged players whose daily 
bread may be said to depend on 
a batting average or a bowling 
analysis. 
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THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE EMPIRE. 


‘* The links between us and them at the present time are very slender. 


IT was at a critical stage 
in the evolution of the British 
Empire that these words were 
spoken. Mr Chamberlain was 
introducing the Commonwealth 
of Australia Bill into the House 
of Commons. After many years 
of anxious deliberation and 
bitter conflict in the States of 
Australia the essential details 
had been agreed, and the Bill 
reached this country with the 
imprimatur of the Australian 
people after a reference to the 
electors. 

The British North America 
Act of 1867, the Common- 
wealth Act of 1900, and the 
South Africa Act of 1909, 
mark a momentous epoch in 
Imperial development. To the 
casual observer the main effect 
of this legislation was to weld 
together in a confederation 
Colonies which previously had 
consisted of separate and dis- 
integrated units, That, of 
course, was one result of the 
greatest practical and political 
importance; and the process 
by whieh confederation was 
eventually reached affords both 
@ warning and an object-lesson 
to those in this country who 
contemplate, apparently with 
unconcern, the disintegration 
of the United Kingdom. 

But to Imperialists and to 
the Colonials themselves the 
inner meaning of this legisla- 


Almost 
a touch may snap them. One of these ancient links is precisely this right 
of appeal by every subject of Her Majesty to the Queen in Council.”—Mr 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, May 14, 1900, 


tion was known to be some- 
thing far nobler and more 
profound. To them confedera- 
tion meant nothing less than 
national birth. The throes 
of conflict and compromise 
through which the new Con- 
stitution had passed into being 
left behind impressions which 
nothing could efface; with the 
result that when once agree- 
ment had been reached, those 
who before had been neighbours 
felt themselves to be brothers 
indeed, possessed of a common 
heritage and a common nation- 
ality. In short, confederation 
was but the outward and visible 
sign of the birth of a national 
spirit. 

“The Mother Country will regard 
this Congress of the Colonies,” said 
Sir Henry Parkes at the Inter-Col- 
onial Conference in 1867, “just in 
the same light as a father and 
mother may view the conduct of 
their children when they first observe 
those children beginning to look out 
for homes and connections for them- 
selves.” 


But now that the dream of con- 
federation had been realised, 
Colonials were no longer con- 
tent to remain in a condition of 
dependence and subordination, 
or to regard themselves as 
merely infant children of the 
mother country. The very 
change in name is eloquent 
of the change in spirit. No 
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longer are they the Colonies of 
Great Britain. From hence- 
forth they are to be known as 
the Dominions of His Majesty 
beyond the Seas. In the 
future, as in the past, “the 
crimson thread of kinship runs 
through us all,” but with 
the birth of a national spirit 
Colonials once and for all 
claimed to be placed in relation 
to Great Britain on a footing 
of equality and partnership. 
Such a claim as this once made 
can never be withdrawn, and 
just as the father who refuses 
to recognise that his son has 
grown to man’s estate will 
inevitably lose the confidence 
and co-operation of his son, in 
like manner the claim of the 
Dominions to be taken into 
partnership must be recognised, 
or Great Britain will in due 
course meet the fate which 
befell Imperial Rome. Those 
who are wise will ponder these 
things. 

Never in the course of history 
has there been greater need 
of profound and enlightened 
statesmanship than in the 
anxious times through which 
our country is now passing. 
Great Britain in very truth 
stands at the parting of the 
ways. She has reached the 
stage in Imperial development 
which proved disastrous to the 
Imperial system of Rome, and 
—though in a minor degree— 
to the less stringent union of 
the Grecian States with their 
Settlements abroad ; for beyond 
all doubt the refusal of the 
Imperial authorities to recog- 
nise the right of the outlying 
Provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire to participate in the 


management of Imperial and 
Local affairs was the main 
cause of the downfall of Im- 
perial Rome. 

The paramount issue and 
the most anxious problem in 
modern’ politics is, beyond 
all question, whether Great 
Britain will rise to the height 
of her destiny and join her 
children to herself upon a 
basis of equality and partner- 
ship, or whether she will be 
content to remain in fruitless 
and enervating isolation be- 
hind a banged and barred 
and bolted door. ‘The next 
ten or twenty years,” Mr 
Borden has pointed out, “ will 
be critical in the history of 
the Empire. They may be 
even decisive of its future.” 
Therefore it behoves all those 
who have the ability and the 
opportunity to see to it that 
no link is broken which can 
help to bind together the 
mother country and _ her 
Dominions in an indissoluble 
Imperial partnership. 

Now the realisation of Im- 
perialism, properly understood, 
would be unattainable if it 
were not that throughout the 
length and breadth of King 
George’s Dominions there is 
felt an intense veneration for 
the Crown. The sources of 
Imperial patriotism will be 
found, upon examination, one 
and all to have sprung from 
loyalty to the person of the 
King. To him all British sub- 
jects owe allegiance. He knows 
no Party and no sect. He 
rules all his subjects without 
fear and without discrimina- 
tion. He is the fountain alike 
of honour and of justice. And 
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so it happened that from the 
earliest times the King became 
the Court of last resort for all 
the subjects of the Crown. 

Now in the determination 
of petitions of appeal from the 
British Dominions outside the 
United Kingdom the King acts 
upon the advice of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. It will thus be seen that 
this august tribunal, altogether 
apart from its other functions, 
in effect exercises jurisdiction 
over more than a quarter of 
the World. 

The importance and the scope 
of its authority has never been 
equalled by any other Court. 


“Go into the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council,” writes Mr 
Nesbitt, K.C., a distinguished Can- 
adian, “for a single week, and watch 
its operations. You will see it de- 
cide on one day a question accord- 
ing to French Law as it prevailed 
befure the Revolution, modified by 
subsequent Canadian Statutes; and 
on another day according to the 
Common Law of England as modi- 
fied by Australian or New Zealand 
Law. The truth of these observa- 
tions may be understood by perus- 
ing a list of the different territories 
from which appeals may be taken 
to this Court. The number is up- 
wards of 150. If Europe is taken 
as an example, appeals lie from 
six different /Principalities, and 
the laws administered range from 
the ancient customs of the Isle of 
Man to those in force in the island 
of Cyprus. Other interesting ex- 
amples may be given in the Leeward 
Islands, composed of Montserrat, St 
Kitts, and Ben Nevis, where it ad- 
ministers the Common Law intro- 
duced by Royal Proclamation in 
1764, and Newfoundland, which is 
our oldest Colony. In Asia, be- 
sides India, appeals lie from the 
Courts of twenty-four Principalities, 
differing from the Bombay High 
Court to the Consular Court of 
China and Korea.” 
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A glance at the list of cases 
set down for any one sittings 
will also illustrate how varied 
is the business which comes 
before it. In the summer sit- 
tings of this year, for instance, 
fifteen appeals were set down 
from India, fifteen from Canada, 
three from Australia; one each 
from Jamaica, British Guiana, 
the Straits Settlements, and 
Newfoundland, and two from 
New Zealand — the cases in- 
cluding a murder trial from 
Madras, a reference as to the 
legislative powers of the Do- 
minion and the Provinces of 
Canada with regard to fish- 
eries, an issue to determine 
whether the Province of Quebec 
was entitled to levy Succession 
Daty on property situated out- 
side the Province, a dispute 
between Indian Rajahs as to 
the right to succeed by custom 
to certain estates in India, and 
an appeal from Australia which 
involved the construction of an 
Act by which the Common- 
wealth sought to control the 
rise and powers of trade 
combinations. 

Moreover, the jurisdiction 
of the Judicial Committee is 
from time to time still further 
extended to meet the exigencies 
of political development. For 
instance, it is called upon 
under a Canadian Act of 1906 
to entertain appeals from the 
Supreme Court of Canada on 
Constitutional matters referred 
to the Supreme Court by the 
Governor-General in Council, 
and the Home Rule Bill now 
before Parliament contains pro- 
visions whereby the Judicial 
Committee is in the future to 
be the final Court of Appeal 
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from the Irish Courts, and the 
persona designata to determine 
whether any Irish Act is ultra 
vires the Irish Parliament 
or not, 

Who can doubt that by a 
development of this tribunal, 
with a jurisdiction so ample 
and an experience so world- 
wide, can be forged a strong 
link in the chain of the new 
Imperial partnership? Yet its 
work is done so unostentati- 
ously that it holds but a small 
place in the public eye, and 
there are not many people 
who understand either its 
importance or its history. 
In point of fact its story 
forms perhaps the most fas- 
cinating chapter in English 
history; for in the evolution 
of its authority can be traced 
the strands of the network 
which binds the Empire to- 
gether. 

A cursory glance at the 
Privy Council in the different 
stages of its history will suffice 
to show how closely the 
Privy Council in its judicial 
capacity has been identified 
with the course of Imperial 
development. 

The origin of the Privy 
Council is lost in antiquity. 
Until the end of the reign of 
Edward III. the functions of 
the King’s Council and of 
Parliament are not clearly, if 
at all, distinguishable. It is 
enough for the purpose in 
hand that the King in the 
dispensation of justice was 
wont from the earliest times to 
consult those great persons who 
were about his Court. ‘“ Habet 
rex curiam suam in concilio 
suo in parliamentis suis ubi 
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terminate sunt dubitationes 
judiciorum.” 

By the reign of Richard IL, 
however, the King’s Council 
and Parliament had grown into 
distinct bodies, with different, 
and to some extent conflicting, 
functions. Appeals within 
the realm from this time on- 
ward were heard in Parlia- 
ment,—that is, by the Nobles, 
assisted by the Judges—and 
not by the King in Council. It 
is, no doubt, true that the 
King’s Council did in fact 
exercise various judicial func- 
tions within the realm for 
nearly three centuries after- 
wards, as can be seen, ¢.g., in 
the operations of the Privy 
Council in the Star Chamber 
set up by Henry VII. But its 
jurisdiction occasioned great 
dissatisfaction, and in 1641 
the Long Parliament not only 
abolished the Star Chamber, 
but once and for all put an end 
to the system by enacting that 
neither the King nor the Privy 
Council should have jurisdic- 
tion over any man’s estate, and 
that the same ought to be tried 
and determined in the ordinary 
Court of Justice. 

The Act of 1641, however, 
in no way affected the right 
of the King to hear petitions 
from the Dependencies of the 
Crown beyond the Seas, and 
down to 1833 appeals continued 
to be heard as before by an 
open committee of the Privy 
Council, who advised the Crown 
in each case as to the order 
which ought to be made. The 
form and jurisdiction of the 
present tribunal was ultimately 
settled by two Acts in 
1833 and 1844, under which 
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the Judicial Committee was 
created with jurisdiction to 
hear appeals from any Court 
of Justice within any British 
colony or possession abroad, 
whether the Court from which 
the appeal was brought was a 
Court of Appeal or not. 

The value of the decisions of 
the Judicial Committee in its 
appellate jurisdiction and in 
interpreting the Constitutions 
of the Dominions cannot be 
overrated. To the colonist as 
well as to the native the know- 
ledge that the persons and 
property of all British subjects 
will be protected by an impar- 
tial and broad-minded adminis- 
tration of justice according to 
the law which obtains in any 
particular district, is a source 
of very real comfort and satis- 
faction. 


“As showing the faith in this 
body,” Mr Haldane (now Lord Chan- 
cellor) pointed out in 1900, “which has 
been inspired into our distant peoples, 
it is told by a traveller who had 
penetrated into a remote part of 
India, that he found the natives 
offering up a sacrifice to a far-off 
but all-powerful God, who had just 
restored to the tribe the land which 
the Government of the day had taken 
from it. He asked the name of the 
God. The reply was, ‘We know 
nothing of him, but that he is a good 
God, and that his name is the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council.’” 


Again, the first question 
which a prospective investor 
in a new country is bound to 
ask is, “will my money be 
protected in this country?” 
And that a favourable answer 
has been possible is to a large 
extent due to the belief which 
has always existed in the effi- 
ciency and impartiality of the 
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Judicial Committee as a final 
Court of Appeal from colonial 
Courts. 

Far and away the most im- 
portant of all the functions of 
the Judicial Committee, how- 
ever, is the interpretation of 
the Constitutions with which 
the Dominions have been en- 
dowed, in accordance with the 
intention of the Legislature, 
and the respective rights and 
interests of the Dominions and 
the Provinces. It can easily be 
understood that a task such as 
this calls for the exercise of 
the highest intellectual and 
judicial qualities. The great- 
est figures in the legal world 
have from time to time ap- 
peared in the list of those who 
have presided over the deliber- 
ations of this historical tribunal. 
Mansfield, Grant, Kingsdown, 
Cairns, Selborne, MHalsbury, 
Watson, Macnaghten, are all 
names to conjure with. But it 
may fairly be affirmed that the 
genius of Lord Watson and 
Lord Maecnaghten in interpret- 
ing the Dominion Acts in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the 
Constitution, has been mainly 
instrumental in making the 
smooth working of the new 
Constitutions possible. 

No sooner had the British 
North America Act become 
law in 1867 than friction arose, 
and it was recognised that 
great delicacy of touch and 
common-sense would be re- 
quired if the disputes between 
the Dominion Parliament and 
the Provincial Legislatures as 
to their respective spheres of 
jurisdiction were to be satis- 
factorily adjusted. The Su- 
preme Court of Canada, which 
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was created in 1875, in a series 
of decisions proceeded to place 
the widest construction upon 
the powers given by the Act 
to the Dominion, and the nar- 
rowest on the powers given to 
the Provinces. The Provinces 
thereupon appealed to the 
Privy Council. 


“ Almost from the first,” Mr Hal- 
dane tells us, “Lord Watson took 
the lead in the decision of these 
appeals. He worked out a different 
view of the Canadian Constitution 
from that which had been fore- 
shadowed by the Canadian Courts. 
He filled in the skeleton which the 
Canadian Act had established, and 
in large measure shaped the growth 
of the fibre which grew round it. 
He established the independence of 
Provinces, and of their Executives. 
He settled the burning controversies 
as to the liquor laws, and as to which 
Government, Dominion or Provincial, 
had the title to gold and silver.” 


After the death of Lord 
Watson his mantle fell upon 
Lord Macnaghten, and in re- 
cent years judgments of vast 
economical and constitutional 
importance have been delivered 
by the Judicial Committee—in 
many instances by Lord Mac- 
naghten himself,—in which the 
respective powers of the Dom- 
inion Parliament and of the 
Provinces, for instance in re- 
spect of marriage, fisheries, and 
taxation, have come up ~for 
consideration and adjustment. 
Mr Haldane’s eloquent tribute 
to the judicial capacity of 
Lord Watson might with 
equal force be applied to the 
late Lord Macnaghten. 


“His mind was wholly free from 
any tendency to technicality, and he 
never failed to endeavour to inter- 
pret the law according tc the spirit 
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of the jurisprudence of the Colony 
from which the appeal came. If it 
was a Cape appeal he was a Roman- 
Dutch lawyer ; if it was an Indian 
case of adoption he entered into the 
religious reasons for the rule to be 
applied ; if it was a Quebec case of 
substitution under the old French 
Code, or a Jersey appeal about the 
Custom of Normandy, it was just 
the same.” 


It is, of course, at all times 
of the utmost importance that 
counsel should be allowed to 
place their case calmly and 
coherently before a tribunal, 
but when it is remembered 
that counsel who appear be- 
fore the Judicial Committee 
in many cases make the jour- 
ney from Australia, or Canada, 
or India, it becomes all the 
more desirable that counsel 
and litigants should be satis- 
fied that they have been given 
a@ reasonable opportunity of 
putting forward the case which 
they have come so far to argue, 
The confidence which was felt 
in Lord Macnaghten through- 
out the Dominions was inspired, 
perhaps, no less by the sound- 
ness of his discretion — that 
most valuable of all judicial 
attributes —than by his out- 
standing abilities. ‘“‘The Board 
always hears the argument of 
learned counsel,” he naively re- 
marked shortly before his death 
to a barrister who was obvi- 
ously finding it difficult to de- 
— his argument in face of 
persistent interruptions from 
some of the members of the 
Board. Lord Macnaghten was 
singularly felicitous in choosing 
the right time and the right 
manner to put questions to 
counsel; rarely interrupting the 
course of the argument, except 
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to show what was passing 
through his mind. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that under 
the urbane presidency of Lord 
Haldane the high tradition 
will be steadily maintained. 

It is with astonishment and 
regret, then, that we learn that 
in the Dominions determined 
efforts have been persistently 
made in recent years to cur- 
tail, if not to oust, the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council. 

The Dominion Legislature in 
Canada, by an Act passed in 
1888, sought to abolish all 
appeals to the Judicial Com- 
mittee in criminal cases, and 
in 1906 restricted the right of 
appeal from the Supreme 
Court of Canada to cases in 
which the King in Council 
had granted special leave to 
appeal. Since neither the 
King himself, nor any Dom- 
inion Legislature, has power to 
abridge the Royal Prerogative, 
legislation purporting to do so 
would probably be held to be 
ultra vires the Canadian Legis- 
lature; but the fact that these 
Acts were passed at all proves 
how strong is the desire on the 
part of many Canadians to 
limit the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Judicial Committee. 

In the case of Australia and 
South Africa the Imperial Acts 
which created the Constitutions 
themselves provided for the 
curtailment of the Royal Pre- 
rogative in certain circum- 
stances. By the Commonwealth 
Act of 1900 appeals to the 
Judicial Committee in consti- 
tutional matters from the High 
Court of Australia is abolished 
altogether, except with the 
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leave of the High Court itself, 
This was the first instance in 
which the Prerogative right of 
the Crown to hear appeals 
from all the Courts of the 
Dominions beyond the Seas 
has been validly restricted. 
It is a precedent of ill-omen. 


“Tt appears to us quite clear,” said 
Sir Samuel Griffith, the eminent 
Chief Justice of Australia, “that the 
purpose apparent on the face of the 
document was that the Australian 
people should have their domestic 
disputes settled finally by a domestic 
tribunal, and that in this respect a 
larger measure of independent self- 
government should be conferred upon 
them than had ever been tt ae 
conferred in the case of any Britis 
Dependency.” 


By subsequent legislation in 
1903 and 1907 the Common- 
wealth attempted still further 
to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee by pro- 
hibiting appeals from the State 
Courts of Australia on consti- — 
tutional matters from being 
brought over to the mother 
country. Although this at- 
tempt to restrict the Royal Pre- 
rogative in Australia, like that 
in Canada, by Dominion legis- 
lation, would probably be held 
to be ineffective as being un- 
constitutional and ultra vires, 
there can be no doubt that there 
is a large body of opinion in 
Australia, as well as in Canada, 
in favour of abolishing in toto 
appeals to the Privy Council. 

The South Africa Act of 
1909 went further still, and in 
effect abolished all appeals to 
the Privy Council except 


appeals from the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court 
in which leave to appeal had 
been granted either by the 
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Supreme Court itself or by 
the Judicial Committee. 

Mr Chamberlain was assert- 
ing only the naked truth when 
he said that almost a touch 
might snap this ancient link 
between the mother country 
and the Dominions. 

Mr Chamberlain, moreover, 
with his Imperialist outlook, 
was fully alive to the danger 
ahead, 


“The object of the advocates of 
Australian Federation,” Sir Samuel 
Griffith has stated, “was not the 
establishment of a sort of municipal 
union government by a Joint Com- 
mittee, but the foundation of an 
Australian Commonwealth embracing 
the whole Continent, with Tasmania, 
having a national character, and exer- 
cising the most ample powers of self- 
government consistent with allegiance 
to the British Crown.” 


It requires, of course, little 
imagination to conjure up the 
dangers which are likely to 
follow the spread of an un- 
restrained national spirit. It 
was because Mr Chamberlain 
recognised that the spirit of 
nationalism is wont to en- 
gender the spirit of indepen- 
dence that he—and the whole 
Unionist Party—struggled so 
hard to retain the appeal to 
the King in Council. On the 
other hand, the principle which 
has always guided Liberal 
statesmen in their Colonial 
policy is that the best method 
of consolidating the Empire is 
to loosen, so far as possible, the 
material ties which bind to- 
gether the Colonies and the 
mother country. 


“Tdo not attach any great Imperial 
or Constitutional importance,” said 
Sir Robert Reid, now Lord Loreburn, 
“to the preservation of the right of 
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appeal by private individuals in 
matters of private importance to 
them.” 


Liberals, so far as they have 
any Imperial aspirations at all, 
usually rely upon sentiment, 
and sentiment alone, for the 
realisation of their hopes. 
They fail to understand that 
the affection which the mem- 
bers of a family feel towards 
each other, unless it is en- 
couraged to fructify into acts 
of mutual preference and 
consideration, inevitably be- 
comes a source of weakness 
and not of strength. They do 
not see that expressions of 
good-will behind a banged, 
barred, and bolted door carry 
no weight and inspire no con- 
fidence. To them Imperialism 
appears to be synonymous with 
Jingoism ; if indeed it conveys 
any meaning at all. 

But the British Empire can- 
not be developed and main- 
tained by a policy of sentiment 
and laissez faire. Each unit 
within the Empire, no doubt, 
must be entrusted with an un- 
fettered discretion in the ad- 
ministration of its local affairs. 
But Imperial interests, which 
are common to all, must take 
precedence of the local interests 
of the several units; for the 
whole is greater than the part. 
Nay, more, in the administra- 
tion of the common affairs of 
the Empire it follows that each 
unit must have a share, and 
all must meet on terms of 
equitable partnership. Co- 
operation in common affairs, 
not decentralisation, must be 
the corner-stone of every last- 
ing Imperial structure. 

Imperialists then observe the 
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suspicion with which the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council is sometimes regarded 
in the Dominions with un- 
feigned regret, not only be- 
cause the abolition of the 
Royal Prerogative would break 
a very real link between 
the mother country and the 
Deminions, but because- they 
see in an Imperial Court of 
Appeal an instrument ready 
to hand for promoting the 
consolidation of the Empire. 

It eannot be doubted that, 
by moulding the Judicial Com- 
mittee in aecordance with the 
principles of the new Imperial- 
ism, an important step would 
be taken towards the evolution 
of our Imperial system. For 
it is as inconceivable that 
the Dominions should remain 
willing to submit to the juris- 
diction of a Court in the 
personnel of which they have 
no regular representatives, as 
it is that they will be prepared 
in the future to subseribe ships 
or funds for the defence of the 
Empire, in the management of 
which they have no voice and 
no control. 

It is the failure to recognise 
this claim of the Dominions 
which is the source of the 
outery—such as it is—against 
the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee. Can any fair- 
minded man deny that in this 
matter the Dominions have a 
very natural and reasonable 
grievance ? 

The Judicial Commitee con- 
sists of the Lord Chancellor, 
four salaried Lords of Appeal, 
and other members of the Privy 
Council who have held high 
judicial office in this country, 
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the only salaried members being 
the Lord Chancellor and the 
four Lords of Appeal; and in 
addition two ex-Judges from 
India who receive for their 
labours an annuity of £400 
a-year. The Statute of William 
IV. which created these two 
additional members prescribed 
that they might be appointed 
from among the Judges of any 
of the Dominions, but in prac- 
tice Judges from India have 
always been appointed, Other 
distinguished persons, such as 
the Lords Justices of Appeal, 
and the President and ex- 
Presidents of the Privy Council, 
are entitled to sit on the Board, 
but in practice the work of the 
Judicial Committee almost en- 
tirely devolves upon the Lord 
Chancellor and the four Lords 
of Appeal. 

It is to be observed that no 
representative of the Dominions 
sits as a salaried and regular 
member of the Board. Hine 
ille lacryme ! 

“No disrespect is implied,” Sir 
Samuel Griffith has asserted, “in say- 
ing that the eminent lawyers who 
constitute the Judicial Committee 
were not regarded either as being 
familiar with the history or conditions 
of the remoter portions of the Empire, 
or as having any sympathetic under- 
standing of the aspirations of the 
younger communities which had long 
enjoyed the privilege of self-govern- 
ment.” 

An effort was made in 1895, 
and again in 1908, to remedy 
this obvious grievance, but it 
must be admitted that the 
Judicial Committee as at 
present constituted is open to 
the serious objection that it 
exercises jurisdiction over the 
Dominions although they have 
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no real voice in its delibera- 
tions. By Acts passed in 1895, 
1908, and 1913, certain Colonial 
and Indian Chief Justices and 
Judges who are Privy Council- 
lors—not exceeding seven in 
number — become members of 
the Judicial Committee; and 
certain other Colonial and 
Indian Judges may be author- 
ised to attend as Assessors. But 
the new members of the Judicial 
Committee created by this 
Legislature receive no salary, 
and are in no way relieved 
from their official duties in the 
Dominions and elsewhere. The 
result is that they only sit 
occasionally, usually when on 
a visit to the mother country ! 

If the appeal to the Judicial 
Committee is to be retained, 
the claim of the Dominions to 
be effectively represented on 
the Board ealls for urgent con- 
sideration. The subject re- 
ceived some attention at the 
Imperial Conference of 1911, 
and the following resolutions 
from Australia and New Zea- 
land came up for discussion :— 


Australia: “That it is desirable 
that the judicial functions in regard 
to the Dominions now exercised by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council should be vested in an Im- 
perial Court of Appeal, which should 
also be the final Court of Appeal for 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

New Zealand: “That it has now 
become evident, considering the 
growth of population, the diversity 
of laws enacted, and the differing 
public policies affecting legal inter- 
pretation in His Majesty’s Overseas 
Dominions, that no Imperial Court 
of Appeal can be satisfactory which 
does not include judicial representa- 
tives of these Overseas Dominions.” 


The net result has been that 
two additional Lords of Appeal 
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of the highest distinction have 
been appointed, Lord Dunedin 
and Lord Sumner—one a 
Scottish and the other an 
English judge! 

It is unfortunate that the 
opportunity was not then 
taken to provide that the new 
Lords of Appeal should be rep- 
resentatives of the Dominions, 
as a first step towards the 
creation of an Imperial Court 
of Appeal. The matter cannot 
much longer remain in abey- 
ance, and there is no doubt 
that unless the personnel of 
the Privy Council in the future 
includes representatives from 
the Dominions, the Dominions 
will prove increasingly unwill- 
ing to submit to its juris- 
diction. 

History would indeed be re- 
peating itself if the effect of 
legislation in the near future 
were to be that the King 
himself, acting upon the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council, 
should be recreated the final 
Court of Appeal for all his 
subjects, both in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in the Dom- 
inions beyond the Seas. 

The political importance of 
such a step in the development 
of the Imperial system cannot 
well be exaggerated. It is 
high time that the House of 
Lords, in its judicial capacity, 
should cease to be the final 
Court of Appeal within the 
realm. During the General 
Elections in 1910 opposition 
to the House of Lords was 
mainly based, in industrial 
districts, upon the mistaken 
belief that the House of Lords 
as a legislative body had been 
responsible for certain legal 
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decisions relating to trade 
unions which were bitterly re- 
sented by trade unionists. In 
democratic countries it is above 
all things essential that the 
functions of the Judiciary and 
of the Legislature should be 
distinct, and known to be so; 
and in an Imperial system it 
is equally desirable that there 
should not be different Courts 
of final appeal for different 
parts of the Empire. 

An Imperial system there- 
fore should be created to advise 
the King in the determination 
of appeals from every part of 
his Empire. It is suggested 
that the permanent members 
of the Imperial Court should 
eonsist of the Lord Chancellor, 
ex-Lord Chancellors, and ten 
salaried Lords of Appeal, of 
whom four should be repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions 
beyond the Seas. The Lords 
of Appeal should be appointed 
by the Crown with the advice 
of the Lord Chancellor, who 
as the President of the Court 
would be best fitted from time 
to time to allocate the appoint- 
ments. The salaries of the 
Lords of Appeal should be 
paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund of this country in the 
event of the Dominions being 
unwilling to defray the neces- 
sary expenditure. The mem- 
bers of the Judicial Committee 
should sit as one Board, and 
in one or two Divisions as 
occasion might require, pro- 
vided that appeals, so far as 
possible, should be heard before 
a Board consisting of at least 
five members. 


The Board should sit in 


London. The suggestion which 
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the Lord Chancellor made at 
London University on Novem- 
ber 4th, that the Board should 
be peripatetic, and should hold 
its meetings in different parts 
of the Empire, appears to be 
both fantastic and unworkable, 
and one which would result in 
a serious loss to the Judicial 
Committee both of dignity and 
effectiveness. 

It has been suggested that 
friction might arise if the 
representative of one Dominion 
were to hear appeals from 
another Dominion, but in 
practice such fears would 
prove to be wholly without 
foundation. During the last 
Session, for instance, Sir 
Samuel Griffith, Chief Justice 
of Australia, sat on a Board 
of the Judicial Committee 
which heard appeals from New 
Zealand, while Lord de Villiers, 
Chief Justice of South Africa, 
heard Scottish appeals in the 
House of Lords, yet no com- 
plaint was raised. 

So far from the creation of 
an Imperial Court of Appeal 
causing friction between the 
different parts of the Empire, 
it would produce exactly the 
opposite effect. It would tend 
to co-ordinate, so far as possible, 
the systems of law within the 
Empire, and it would foster 
the belief that the moulding 
and administration of that law 
was not the privilege of Great 
Britain alone, but the common 
right and obligation of all His 
Majesty’s Dominions. 

But to the Imperialist the 
creation of an Imperial Court 
of Appeal would possess a still 
deeper meaning. He would see 
in it a precedent for a still 
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more august body, the Im- 
perial Council—an outline of 
which has appeared in a 
recent number of ‘Maga’— 
to which would be entrusted 
the administration of the de- 
fence, the tariffs, and the other 
“common affairs” of the 
Empire. Then, indeed, and 
then only, would the Imperial 
system be set upon a sure 
foundation, 

The political point of view 
of the Dominions is changing 
apace with the knowledge of 
their increasing powers and 
development. Dependence has 
given way to self-government, 
and nationalism appears likely 
to become the dominant politi- 
cal creed of His Majesty’s 
subjects beyond the Seas. 
But nationalism,—bracing and 
inspiring though it undoubt- 
edly is,—if unchecked and 
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uncontrolled, inevitably leads 
onward to independence and 
separation. The end of Im- 
perialism is this, and nothing 
else, that the spirit of national- 
ism should be merged in the 
higher patriotism of the 
Empire. Every institution, 
every scheme, which breathes 
the spirit of this higher 
nationalism must needs be 
maintained and encouraged. 
Everything that obstructs its 
path must be swept away. 
Upon the Imperial Court of 
Appeal created in this fashion 
may be reared the noble edifice 
of a real Imperial partnership, 
and it is for this reason, apart 
from all others, a scheme which 
should be taken in hand with- 
out further delay, and with 
the whole-hearted support of 
every true Imperialist. 
ARTHUR PAGE. 
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THE COMPLETE AMBASSADOR. 


Lorp LYONS, whose papers 
have been recently edited with 
profound knowledge and a 
scrupulous self-suppression by 
Lord Newton,’ may be de- 
scribed, in the old phrase, as 
the Complete Ambassador. 
He possessed in an eminent 
degree all the qualities which 
his craft demanded. His dis- 
cretion equalled his research. 
He was quick to surprise the 
secrets of others, resolute to 
betray none of his own. He 
combined the offices of a per- 
fect “special correspondent ” 
and a wise counsellor. No man 
that ever lived more clearly 
embodied the ideal Ambas- 
sador sketched by Philippe de 
Commines as an “honourable 
spy.” If on the one hand he 
was incapable, so to say, of 
hiding “behind the arras,” 
on the other hand nothing 
escaped him which might de- 
cently and justly be perceived. 
He knew men and cities as 
few of his contemporaries 
knew them, and a long ex- 
perience had taught him how 
to divine the future from the 
present, At the same time 
he took a severe view of his 
limitations. He thought it 
was no part of an Ambas- 
sador’s business to volunteer 
advice. He laid before the 
Foreign Office the fruit of 
his wise experience, and left 
the shaping of a _ policy 
to the Minister. And it 


was characteristic of his 
modesty and self-knowledge 
that when, in 1886, Lord 
Salisbury asked him to be 
Foreign Secretary, he felt 
himself bound to decline the 
invitation. Nor was the honour 
a slight one. So far as we 
know, Lord Salisbury’s pro- 
posal is unique in our annals. 
But Lord Lyons did not hesi- 
tate to refuse it, and though 
he based his refusal upon his 
age and the state of his 
health, these were merely 
excuses. It is improbable 
that he would have accepted 
so high a post at any point 
in his career. The English 
Parliament, in which, as Lord 
Newton rightly says, “the 
value of Ministers is gauged 
chiefly by the fallacious test 
of oratorical capacity,” was no 
place for him. Obviously he 
knew better than others what 
he could and could not do. 
“It may be doubted,” writes 
Lord Newton, “whether, in 
spite of his many admirable 
qualities, he was really adapted 
for the post. All his life he 
had been merely an instrument 
—a highly efficient instrument 
—of the existing Government, 
and had received instructions, 
which had been invariably 
carried out with singular 
skill and intelligence. But the 
responsibility had not been his, 
and the initiative as well as the 
responsibility which would have 
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rested upon him as Foreign 
Secretary might have imposed 
too formidable a strain upon 
one of so cautious a tempera- 
ment,” 

That is sound sense, which 
is rarely heard in these days 
of swift arrival and reckless 
ambition. But if Lord Lyons 
saw plainly what he could not 
do, he must have had an equal 
consciousness that all the qua- 
lities were his which should 
belong to an Ambassador. The 
few pages which Lord Newton 
has devoted to Lord Lyons’ 
“personal characteristics ” pre- 
sent a vivid portrait of the 
man. He was big and burly, 
far nearer in aspect to a British 
squire than to a keen unraveller 
of foreign politics. His shy 
manner alarmed the new- 
comer, but beneath the shy 
manner was an amiability of 
which his friends were easily 
sensible. He had a profound 
knowledge of modern lan- 
guages, and was, moreover, @ 
classical scholar of some pre- 
tensions, His industry was 
prodigious. If he spared his 
subordinates, he never spared 
himself. He began his day 
early, and seldom finished his 
work until dinner-time. He 
attended to all the correspond- 
ence which came to the Em- 
bassy, and overlooked nothing 
that might affect the interests 
of his country. The value of 
his work was immeasurably 
increased by the intense con- 
centration of his mind. To 
read the despatches printed in 
Lord Newton’s book is to get 
a vision of French thought and 
French policy in the nineteenth 
century, which you will not 
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find elsewhere. And _ the 
thoroughness of his method 
was admirably matched by the 
vigour of his style. His letters 
are perfect in energy and con- 
cision. He wrote always as a 
man of action, not as a dilet- 
tante. He chose the right 
words, partly because he chose 
the fewest, and partly because 
his business-like temperament 
naturally rejected all superflu- 
ous adornments. In brief, he 
was the Complete Ambassador 
— cautious, deliberate, well- 
balanced, a great support in 
his own time of English politics, 
a splendid example to future 
generations of diplomatists. 
And he was complete in 
another sense—in the sense 
of exclusion. He was an Am- 
bassador, and nothing else. 
There was no other profession 
in which he could have suc- 
ceeded, and it was by a strange 
irony of fate that he was bred 
to the sea. The one absorbing 
passion of his life was foreign 
affairs. He was wholly de- 
tached from the common fri- 
volities of life. He cared not 
greatly for travel, and he was 
never known to take exercise. 
He found infinite pleasure in 
the reflection that the following 
words stood upon his dossier 
at the Préfecture de Police: 
‘On ne lui eonnait pas de vice.” 
As Lord Newton says, “he had 
never been in debt, never 
gambled, never  quarrelled, 
never, as far as was known, 
been in love, although it was 
a mistake to suppose that the 
opposite sex possessed no at- 
tractions for him.” When he 
was in America he scaled the 
topmost height of detachment : 
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he lived five years in the United 
States and never took a drink 
nor made a speech. The re- 
serve implied in these simple 
words is nothing short of 
hereism. So long as he was 
in France he seldom left the 
Embassy. He took one holi- 
day a year, and used to boast 
that it was his habit to have 
slept three hundred successive 
nights in the same bed. His 
one recreation was reading, in 
which his taste was sternly and 
rightly old-fashioned. Had he 
lived to-day, he would have had 
a vast difficulty in succeeding 
as he succeeded fifty years ago. 
He was wholly incapable of 
pushing himself forward, or of 
conciliating others for his own 
profit. He was convineed that 
an Ambassador should have no 
dealings with domestic politics, 
and only once in his life did he 
vote in the House of Lords, and 
then after a strong, unheeded 
protest. Asked to vote a second 
time, he resolutely refused, and 
supported his refusal by an 
argument which should remain 
a model for doubting diplo- 
matists unto the end of time. 
Like all men who have 
thoroughly mastered their 
craft, he was never known 
‘to overrate his own achieve- 


ment. “In speaking of Leo 
XIIL.,” writes Mrs Wilfrid 
Ward, “and his _ successful 


policy with Bismarck, he said: 
‘Those very clever men succeed 
by doing what no one expects. 
My success has been made by 
always doing what was ex- 
pected of me. I always did 


the safe thing.” Yet Lord 
Newton’s book proves that not 
even Bismarck’scunning availed 
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to deceive Lord Lyons’ astute 
intelligence. 

The one objection that was 
urged against him as an Am- 
bassador was the very exclu- 
siveness which seems to us his 
supreme virtue. If he read the 
newspapers with diligence and 
understanding, he kept “the 
press” rigidly away from him. 
He would not advertise himself, 
nor did he expect advertise- 
ment from others. He moved 
always in one set, and yet he 
managed to be well-informed 
of all that went on in France. 
But even in the sixties there 
were those who thought that 
he did not mix intimately 
enough with the world. “I 
have not seen the Emperor 
yet,” wrote Lord Clarendon, on 
March 18, 1868, “but dine at 
The Tuileries to-night together 
with Lyons—the first time he 
has been invited. He has 
made himself a good position, 
and is respected as an honour- 
able and straightforward man 
by all who know him; but he 
has some solid disqualifications, 
which are thought serious. He 
has no wife or substitute for 
one—he drinks no wine—he 
doesn’t smoke, and he neither 
rides nor shoots. It seems 
absurd to attach importance 
to any of these shortcomings ; 
but the fact is, they cut him off 
from a good deal of the inter- 
course out of which informa- 
tion is extracted.” His simple 
virtues made no difference to 
Lord Lyons’ usefulness, and 
if it be true that Bismarck 
owed a good deal of his success 
to the fact that he could drink 
more wine than any of his 
colleagues, then Lord Lyons, 
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who drank none, was in a yet 
stronger position. 

But his own abstemiousness 
did not modify in any way 
Lord Lyons’ conduct of his 
Embassy. There he managed 
his life with a proper sense of 
parade. None knew better 
than he what amount of state 
was due to the representative 
of Queen Victoria. His dinners 
were famous even in Paris. 
“ Nothing,” says Lord Newton, 
“could exceed the dignity or 
the faultless taste of the Em- 
bassy arrangements, and not 
only were Lord Lyons’ enter- 
tainments renowned, but his 
horses and carriages were, even 
in Paris, noticeably among the 
very best, it being one of his 
strongest convictions that the 
British representative should 
always make an imposing ap- 
pearance.” In brief, modest 
and retiring as Lord Lyons 
was in the conduct of his own 
life, he insisted always that 
due honour should be done to 
the office of Ambassador. As 
the representative of the Queen 
in Paris, he thought that the 
Embassy could not be too 
splendidly arrayed, and in 
return he fiercely resented the 
smallest slight put upon him 
in his official station. Lord 
Newton says that only twice 
during his long stay in Paris 
did his temper get beyond his 
control: “once when, at a re- 
view at Longchamps, the Dip- 
lomatic Corps was allotted an 
inferior position, and once upon 
an occasion when his coach- 
man appeared wearing trousers 
instead of top-boots and 
breeches.” Thus in small 
things as in great he proved 


himself to be what we have 
called “the complete am- 
bassador.” 

It would be difficult to im- 
agine any one less like the 
diplomatist of tradition and 
the stage than Lord Lyons. 
We all know the haggard, 
moustachioed gentleman, whose 
cigarette varies in size inversely 
with his fur coat, who bears 
about him all the marks of the 
impresario, and who punctuates 
his cryptic, monosyllabic con- 
versation with many liftings 
of an artificial eyebrow. This 
diplomatist of fairyland has 
always in his pay a bevy of 
dangerous and _ entrancing 
women, with whose aid he 
picks pockets, steals docu- 
ments, and on occasion betrays 
his country for the easy settle- 
ment of a gambling debt. 
With this master of romance 
Lord Lyons had naught in 
common. To the bluff aspect 
and taciturn speech of a coun- 
try squire he added the habits 
of a man of business. Know- 
ledge, not intrigue, was the 
purpose of his life, and so well 
did he achieve this purpose, 
that Lord Newton’s record is 
marked by the sternness and 
rigidity of a technical treatise. 

And there is yet another 
kind of Ambassador, celebrated 
by Sir Henry Wotton, to whom 
Lord Lyons presents not the 
smallest resemblance. His 
worst enemy could not have 
declared that he was “an 
honest man sent to lie abroad 
for the good of his country.” 
It is only the “ honesty ” in this 
witty definition which bears 
any relation to the character of 
Lord Lyons, Honest he was, 
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to be sure, but never once in 
his long career did he stoop to 
lying. The distinguishing mark 
of his invaluable despatches, as 
of his dealings with the rep- 
resentatives of foreign States, 
was his transparent truthful- 
ness. If you compare Bismarck 
and Lord Lyons you will see 
the conflicting methods of 
work. It is true that Bis- 
marck was working to a 
larger end and in opposition 
to greater difficulties, yet there 
seems little justification for the 
tortuous cunning wherewith he 
complicated the affairs of State 
—especially as the complica- 
tion was always less than the 
cunning. The intimate con- 
fidences which he poured into 
the ear of Odo Russell, for in- 
stance, and the unnumbered 
falsehoods which he printed in 
the reptile press, do not seem 
to have deceived anybody. 
And it is clear from the letters 
of Lord Lyons that Bismarck’s 
adversaries knew well enough 
how to translate his fairy 
stories into the language of 
sober fact. It is, indeed, the 
glory of English diplomacy 
that the great Chancellor’s 
schemes were, in the years 
which followed the Franco- 
German War, successfully op- 
posed by the simpler methods 
of Great Britain. 

It was in Washington that 
Lord Lyons won his spurs, 
and we know not where we 
shall find the causes and the 
course of the Civil War more 
dispassionately set forth than 
in his correspondence. His 
difficulty in dealing with the 
Americans arose chiefly from 
the settled belief of the Ameri- 
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cans that bluff and bounce were 
always the proper treatment 
for Great Britain. ‘The idea,” 
wrote Lord Lyons from Wash- 
ington, “that, happen what 
may, England will never de- 
clare war with this country, has 
become so deeply rooted that 
I am afraid nothing short of 
actual hostilities would eradi- 
cate it.” The pleasant game 
of twisting the lion’s tail has 
always been played with a 
feverish energy by those who 
at public dinners delight to 
call themselves our kinsmen; 
and the English politicians, 
who invariably counselled sub- 
mission, have done far more 
to embroil the two countries 
than the fiercest Jingoes. 
After all, international rela- 
tions must be based upon 
mutual respect if they are to 
be secure. And it has been 
for many years our weakness 
that we have approached the 
United States in the spirit of 
the timid poker-player. We 
have thrown down our cards 
without calling the other man’s 
bluff. 

This traditional policy ham- 
pered Lord Lyons at every 
step, and exposed him to the 
daily impertinence of Seward, 
the Secretary of State in 
Lincoln’s Government. It was 
not without reason that Lord 
Lyons declared that Seward 
would be a dangerous Foreign 
Minister. ‘His view of the 
relations between the United 
States and Great Britain,” 
wrote Lord Lyons, “‘has always 
been that they are a. good 
material to make political 
capital of. He thinks at all 


events that they may be safely 
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played without any risk of 


bringing on a war. He has 
even to me avowed his belief 
that England will never go to 
war with the United States. 
He has generally taken up the 
cry against us, but this he says 
he has done from friendship, to 
prevent the other party’s ap- 
propriating it, and doing more 
harm with it than he has 
done.” It is quite likely that 
we shall never again go to war 
with the United States. If 
we wished, we could devise no 
better plan for ensuring hos- 
tilities than in giving the 
Americans the plain assurance 
which Seward cherished, that 
nothing on earth would per- 
suade us to defend our honour. 

However, Seward himself 
had a rude awakening. The 
affair of the Trent discovered, 
even to his obdurate mind, that 
the English were still alive. 
The episode is familiar to all. 
The English mail steamer 
Trent, with the Confederate 
delegates, Mason and Slidell, 
aboard, was stopped by the 
American warship San Jacinto, 
which fired a shot across her 
bows. Mason and Slidell were 
perforce surrendered, and the 
Americans went mad with joy 
over what seemed to them a 
triumph. Commodore Wilkes, 
who fired the shot, became a 
popular hero, and Lord Lyons 
justly deplored his uncomfort- 
able position. ‘I am so worn 
out,” he wrote to Lord Russell, 
“with the never-ending labour 
of keeping things smooth, under 
the discouragement of the doubt 
whether by so doing I am not 
after all only leading these 
people to believe that they may 
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go all lengths with us with 
impunity, that I am sometimes 
half tempted to wish that the 
worst may have come already.” 
The worst had not come. For 
once Great Britain stood firm. 
Nothing more dangerous con- 
fronted us than a flood of talk, 
which overwhelmed the whole 
American continent, save the 
house in which Lord Lyons sat, 
silent and solitary. ‘“I suppose 
I am the only man in America,” 
he wrote with justifiable pride, 
“who has expressed no opinion 
whatever either on the Inter- 
national Law question or on the 
course which our Government 
will take.” Had he lived to- 
day, no doubt a ready stock of _ 
opinions would have been in- 
vented for him by the Yellow 
Press. But the Yellow Press 
was not then, and there was no 
cable to stir up strife and to 
darken counsel. Lord Lyons 
was sure that, had we enjoyed 
in 1861 the infinite blessings 
of telegraphic communication, 
war could not have been pre- 
vented. However, Mason and 
Slidell were given up; Lincoln 
did his best to cover the sur- 
render to England with what 
he called a “sugar-coating of 
glory”; and Lord Lyons frankly 
informed his Government that 
“ the real cause of the yielding 
was nothing more nor less than 
the military preparations made 
in England”: a useful warning, 
if only they would hear it, to 
those who believe that the best 
method of securing peace is to 
ask the enemy for a truce to 
armament, and then to bare 
the throat to the hostile 
sword. 

In 1868 began Lord Lyons’ 
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long residence in Paris. For 
twenty years he shared the 
crises which interrupted the 
life of France with charav- 
teristic imperturbability. He 
watched the gradual decadence 
of the Second Empire. He 
was asked to perform many 
duties which his profound 
knowledge of the political world 
must have told him could only 
have been mischievous. - In 1870, 
for example, at the instance of 
Lord Clarendon, he suggested 
that France and Germany 
should take equal steps towards 
disarmament. The proposal 
could not have been taken 
seriously by Bismarck, who had 
already determined upon war, 
and when it was laid before him 
by Lord Augustus Loftus, it is 
not surprising that he regarded 
the suggestion as “the act of a 
cool friend.” “It is all very 
well for you,” said Bismarck, 
“living in an island, where no 
one can attack you, to preach 
disarmament, but put yourself 
into our skin. You would then 
think and act differently. What 
would you say if we were to 
observe to you that your navy 
was too large, that you did not 
require so many ironclads, that 
you lavished too largea portion 
of the taxation in building ships, 
whieh in the peaceful disposition 
of Europe are not required? If 
we recommended you todiminish 
your naval armament?” The 
recommendation to-day comes 
from us to Germany, and meets 
with the same contempt where- 
with Lord Clarendon’s sugges- 
tion was met in 1870. Truly the 
past is fruitful in lessons for 
the present, if only our poli- 
ticians could spare a minute 
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from their rhetorical perform- 
ances to consider it. 

Like all other British Am- 
bassadors in Paris, Lord Lyons 
was asked to sustain many 
attacks of Anglophobia, and he 
withstood them all with the 
quiet dignity we should expect 
of him. His impartial mind, 
his invariable tact, were per- 
fectly adapted to solve the 
difficulties which have always 
stood, and which will stand 
again, like stumbling-blocks in 
the way of a good understand- 
ing. But in happy as in evil 
times he exacted the respect 
which he knew was England’s 
due, and our country was never 
higher in the regard of France 
than it was when he represented 
his Sovereign at the British 
Embassy. And as we look 
back upon his career we see 
two points only in which his 
wisdom was at fault. In the 


first place, he cherished the 


opinion then prevailing that 
the Colonies were an incubus. 
He did not foresee the Imperial- 
ism which has grown up since 
his time. While he was at 
Washington he felt acutely 
that we were hampered in our 
negotiations with the United 
States by the danger of Canada. 
He sought only an honourable 
and friendly method of sever- 
ance. In 1870 he gave to Lord 
Clarendon, a sympathetic re- 
cipient, his considered opinion. 
“‘T never feel comfortable about 
Canada and our North Amer- 
ican possessions,” he wrote. 
“T do not believe that we have 
the means of defending them 
against the United States in 
case of war, and I am by no 
means confident that the 
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Colonies would be unanimous 
and enthusiastic in helping us 
todo so. I amafraid, too, that 
the colonists are beginning to 
see that in matters short of 
war we feel that we must let 
the United States do very 
much as they please—in short, 
that we doubt having the 
strength to resist them, and, 
unless under a very strong 
provocation, have not the spirit 
to try... . In fact, it seems to 
be in the nature of things that 
the United States’ prestige 
should grow and ours should 
wane in North America, and I 
wish we were well and credit- 
ably out of the scrape.” We 
have advanced very far from 
this tame admission of indol- 
ence, and were Lord Lyons to 
revisit the earth he would be 
astonished at nothing more 
than at the rapid growth of 
the Imperial sentiment. Not 
even the most fiercely Radical 
of our Ministers would dare to 
echo Lord Clarendon’s wish 
that our possessions in North 
America “ would propose to be 
independent and to annex 
themselves,” 

The other fault to which 
Lord Lyons must plead guilty 
is a dogmatic belief in one- 
sided Free Trade. He did his 
best to negotiate commercial 
treaties with France, and sadly 
owned himself beaten. ‘The 
only element for negotiation 
with the school of political 
economy now predominant 
here,” said he, “would be a 
threat of retaliation, and this 
we cannot use.” France, 
knowing that “England was 
a much more formidable com- 
petitor in commerce than any 


other nation,” knowing also 
that she was pledged senti- 
mentally to a policy of free 
imports, showed neither grati- 
tude nor conciliation. From 
other nations she extracted 
concessions only by reciprocity. 
From England she could 
get what she wanted with- 
out conceding anything, and 
Thiers at any rate saw no 
necessity to be generous. But 
neither Lord Lyons nor the 
British Ministers would permit 
the only possible solution of a 
difficult problem, and England 
was handicapped by the very 
favours which she offered freely 
to others. However, the im- 
pression left upon us by this 
record of Lord Lyons’ career is 
an impression of rare sanity 
and perfect wisdom. Nor can 
we conceal from ourselves the 
truth that such men as he 
are not likely to be found 
to serve England in _ the 
future. The telephone has 
inflicted no greater injury on 
the world than a_ general 
weakening of official responsi- 
bility. The brain that is not 
used is soon atrophied, and 
how shall we expect an 
Ambassador to be quick of 
perception when he degenerates 
into a mere clerk connected 
by wire with a highly central- 
ised Government? And there 
are other reasons why Lord 
Lyons would not have felt 
himself at home in this 
modern world. He was not, 
as Mrs Wilfrid Ward says, 
“the type that makes the suc- 


cessful servant of democracy. 


Fidelity, reticence, self-efface- 
ment are not the character- 
istics that are prominent 
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in the popular idea of the 
strong man to-day. But no 
one who knew Lord Lyons 
can doubt that these qual- 
ities were in him a great part 
of his strength. He was, and 
must always be to those who 
knew him, very much of an 
enigma, and it certainly would 
not have been his own wish 
that any great effort should 
be made to interpret his inner 
life to the world at large.” 
This scruple has been loyally 
respected, and no more is 
revealed to us of Lord Lyons 
than may persuade us to 
believe that in him we have 
the best modern example of 
the complete Ambassador. 


A clearer contrast to Lord 
Lyons in temper and achieve- 
ment could not be found than 
the fourth Earl of Clarendon, 
whose ‘ Life and Letters,’ by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, have re- 
cently been published. If we 
followed the method of Plu- 
tarch we could find in these 
two men no chance of parallel. 
They were as the poles apart 
in character and in talent. 
Lord Lyons was wholly and 
exclusively a diplomatist. He 
cared nothing, as we have 
seen, for society or the outside 
world. Lord Clarendon, on 
the other hand, delighted in 
the company of his fellows, 
in the free interchange of social 
courtesies. He was as ready in 
speech as Lord Lyons was shy. 
He lived at large with ease 
and pleasure, while Lord Lyons 
shut himself up austerely in his 
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Embassy. And, as he is pre- 
sented in Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s entertaining volumes, he 
is undoubtedly a gracious and 
attractive figure. In the skil- 
ful hands of his biographer, his 
life becomes no mere record of 
political service, but a vivid 
picture of English society and 
English manners as they were 
observed in the nineteenth 
century. Sir Herbert has had 
the good fortune to discover 
excellent journals and vivacious 
letters, and he has made the 
best possible use of them. If 
we have to choose a dominant 
characteristic in this eminent 

Minister, it would be the — 
faculty of conciliation. Wed- 
ded though he was to party 
and its warfare, he never for- 
got the tact and courtesy of 
the great gentleman. Glad- 
stone found him, of all the 
colleagues who had passed 
through his Cabinets, the 
easiest and most attractive. 
As an example of his power, 
the ascendancy which he ob- 
tained and preserved over 
Napoleon III. may well be 
cited. An anecdote, told by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, illus- 
trates more plainly than a 
page of comment his undis- 
puted influence, ‘“‘ Never in 
my life,’ said Bismarck to 
Lord Clarendon’s daughter, 
Lady Emily Russell, ‘was I 
more glad to hear of anything 
than I was to hear of your 
father’s death.’ Lady Emily 
was naturally taken aback by 
such an extraordinary speech, 
and showed it; whereupon 
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Bismarck, patting her hand, 
said, ‘Ach, dear Lady, you 
must not take it like that. 
What I mean is that, if your 
father had lived, he would 
have prevented the war.” 
That is a very high tribute, 
perhaps not wholly deserved. 
But at least it reveals the good 
opinion of one who was never 
lavish of praise. And if we 
set beside Bismarck’s eulogy 
the portrait drawn by Henry 
Reeve, we shall see clearly 
enough how Lord Clarendon 
appeared to his contemporaries. 
“By the common consent of 
those,” wrote Reeve, “who are 
acquainted with the society of 
England, Lord Clarendon was 
regarded as the most finished 
gentleman, the most charming 
and genial companion, and the 
most accomplished fForeign 
Minister of our time. His 
person in early life was singu- 
larly handsome. He had the 
air of refinement which Van- 
dyke was wont to give to his 
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portraits, and which seemed as 
much an inheritance of George 
Villiers as his name. Even 
in age, when the hair grew 
thin and the face blanched 
with toil, his eye had lost 
none of its brightness, nor his 
figure any of its unstudied 
elegance. His manners to men 
of every degree and of every 
country had a charm which 
unbent the most rugged an- 
tagonist, and inspired con- 
fidence alike to the timid and 
suspicious.” The portrait is 
painted in the colours of 
panegyric, which do not recall 
for a moment the sternly con- 
centrated devotion of Lord 
Lyons to the business of 
diplomacy. But if we must 
end on a parallel, let it be 
said that each of these dis- 
tinguished men spent his life 
in the willing service of his 
country, and that neither re- 
nounced that service until the 
last summons of death came 
to him, 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE FIRST LORD LYTTON—BYRON AND THE DANDIES—‘ PELHAM 


— THE SENTIMENTALITY OF BULWERS AGE—HIS AMAZING 
INDUSTRY — THE ADULATION OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES — ‘THE 
CAXTONS’—BULWER AS POLITICIAN—-THE TANNER AND THE 
SAUSAGE-SELLER—MR GEORGE AND MR LARKIN. 


EDWARD BuLWER, Lord 
Lytton, was born just a cen- 
tury ago; he has been dead 
but thirty years, and already 
he seems to belong to the time 
that was before the flood. To 
rediscover him is an act of 
research. Modern as he ap- 
peared the day before yester- 
day, he already inhabits the 
province of archeology. And 
the reason why he has been 
dismoded so soon is that, ex- 
cept in one or two rare inter- 
vals of talent, he was nothing 
more than the expression, a 
high expression, if you will, of 
his own age. He said so many 
convincing things to his con- 
temporaries that there is little 
in the vast number of his 
novels, plays, and essays 
which can either amuse or 
instruct us. In other words, 
he was a journalist of amazing 
energy and courage, who had 
discovered the secret of popu- 
larity, in his eyes the greatest 
of the literary virtues. It is 
for this especially that he 
praises Homer, who, he 
thought, was “the man to 
study au fond, because he shows 
you (as by far the most popular 
poet that ever lived) the essen- 
tials of practical popularity.” 


But Homer’s popularity came 
to him by the way. He did 
not keep always before his eyes 
what the people wanted, and 
thus, writing for himself, he 
wrote for all time. The popu- 
larity, which Bulwer sought 
and achieved, was the popu- 
larity of another kind, wrung 
from the willing crowd by a 
conscious artifice, and sacri- 
ficed speedily to the inevitable 
change of taste and manners. 
In life, as in _ literature, 
Bulwer reflected with a per- 
fect accuracy the spirit and 
temper of the early nineteenth 
century. He was part of 
the great romantic movement 
which shook Europe from 1830 


to 1850. He was Byronic 
still, yet less savage than 
the master. He was a dandy, 


to whom the fierce egoism of 
Brummel would have seemed 
monstrous. And his self-con- 
sciousness, less triumphant than 
Byron’s or Brummel’s, is far 
more openly thrust upon our 
sight than was theirs. Bulwer’s 
art, at any rate, was not high 
enough to conceal itself. He 
was, as Lord Lytton! says in 
a very happy phrase, “an 
artist in a bad period”; and 
though he might have gone 
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back to the best models, he did 
not profit by their example. 
In brief, he was a dandy, 
but a dandy who was not 
dressed but over-dressed. He 
could no more have escaped 
notice walking down St 
James’s Street, as Brummel 
did, than he could have writ- 
ten “Don Juan.” He liked 
highly-coloured dressing-gowns 
and chibouks. It delighted him 
to cut and clip his beard and 
whiskers into odd shapes. Lord 
Lytton gives us a list of his 
experiments in facial topiary. 
And you cannot help recog- 
nising that he has taken a 
deep step down from the 
dandyism which was practised 
under the regency. Yet he 
was ready, with his accus- 
tomed ease, to defend his own 
extravagances. “There is a 
poetry in dress,” he wrote. 
“All our great ancestors who 
were gentlemen had something 
of the Beau—Aristotle as well 
as Alcibiades. A Greek was 
an exquisite par excellence. 
So, again, the Romans, and 
so the Elizabethan heroes— 
Raleigh, Sidney, &c. Look to 
their portraits. I have it in 
my Norman blood. The Nor- 
mans were the gentlemen of 
the world. As for conceit in 
manner or conversation, of 
that they acquit me. Let 
them fall foul of the garb if 
they will. Like the camel- 
driver, I give up my clothes 
to the camel, let him trample 
on them and fancy he crushes 
me.” There was something 
more than the influence of 
Norman blood in Bulwer’s ap- 
parel. It was, as Polonius 
would have said, “expressed 
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in fancy,” and showed that 
not even the Norman in- 
vasion had wholly quelled 
the savage that still lurked 
in his breast. Yet he liked 
to think that in ‘Pelham’ 
he had set a quieter, more 
modest fashion. ‘‘ Apropos of 
the complexion,” wrote Lady 
Frances Pelham to her son, 
“TI did not like that blue 
coat you wore when last I 
saw you. You look best in 
black, which is a great com- 
pliment, for people must be 
very distinguished in appear- 
ance to do so.” That is true, 
though it is not original. By 
precept, if not by example, 
Bulwer was merely carrying 
out Brummel’s stern theory of 
sartorial rectitude. 

The Byronism, moreover, 
which he could not escape, 
was clipped and cropped to 
suit a timider, more senti- 
mental age. Bulwer, in fact, 
prides himself on having inau- 
gurated a reaction. ‘“ Whether 
it answered all the objects it 
attempted I cannot say,” he 
writes of ‘ Pelham,’ “ but one, at 
least, I imagine, it did answer. 
I think that, above most works, 
it contributed to put an end to 
the Satanic Mania—to turn 
the thoughts and ambitions of 
young gentlemen without neck- 
cloths, and young clerks who 
are sallow, from playing the 
Corsair and boasting that they 
were villains. If, mistaking 
the irony of Pelham, they went 
to the extreme of emulating 
the foibles which that hero 
attributes to himself, these at 
least were foibles more harm- 
less, and even more manly and 
noble, than the conceit of a 
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general detestation of man- 
kind, or the vanity of storm- 
ing our pity by lamentations 
over imaginary sorrows and 
sombre hints at the fatal bur- 
den of inexpiable events.” It 
would be a nice exercise of 
casuistry to argue that the 
ideal of Pelham was more 
“manly” than the Satanic 
Mania. To us it appears that 
Pelham was approaching nearly 
to the namby-pamby, and that 
the Satanicism of Byron was 
at once healthier and more 
amusing than the desire of 
moral improvement which took 
its place. 

And in nothing did Bulwer 
conform more closely to the 
spirit of his age than in his 
loudly expressed determina- 
tion to “do good.” Whenever 
he discusses his own works, he 
gives you the impression that 
he writes with no other object 
than to elevate the race. He 
is consumed by a fierce flame 
of sentimentality. The zeal of 
righteousness eats him up. 
Not only himself, but the 
heroes of his creation, seem to 
wear a halo about their heads. 
‘Paul Clifford,’ for instance, 
is an amusing romance to wile 
away a vacant hour. It is not 
a masterpiece like ‘Jonathan 
Wild,’ for, in place of Fielding’s 
splendid irony, sentiment runs 
riot through its pages. But in 
Bulwer’s own eyes it was a 
vehicle of the higher morality. 
It was “an appeal from 
Humanity to Law,” ‘a fore- 
sign of a coming change”; it 
was written with two stern 
objects: “first to draw atten- 


tion to two errors in our penal 
institutions, 


viz., & vicious 
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Prison-discipline, and a san- 
guinary Criminal Code. . . 

A second and a lighter object 
in the novel of ‘Paul Clifford’ 
was to show that there was 
nothing essentially different 
between vulgar vice and 
fashionable vice,—and that 
the slang of the one circle 
is but an easy paraphrase 
of the cant of the other.” 
At the mere thought of it 
Bulwer shone with a glow of 
satisfaction. “ When theignor- 
ant or malicious are decrying 
its moral,” said he, “I consoled 
myself that its truths had 
stricken deep,—that many, 
whom formal essays might not 
reach, were enlisted by the 
picture and the popular force 
of fiction into the service of that 
large and Catholic Humanity 
which frankly examines the 
causes of crime.” It seems a 
vast deal of pother about no- 
thing, when you reeall the 
admirable wisdom of the cele- 
brated Augustus Tomlinson. 
But it was the habit of the 
age to allege always a lofty 
motive, and Bulwer fell into 
the habit without the smallest 
diffieulty. In his own Ernest 
Maltravers he saw & man 
“never wantonly rejecting those 
great principles by which alone 
we can work at the science of 
Life—a desire for the Good, 
a passion for the Honest, a 
yearning after the True.” In- 
deed the True and the Beau- 
tiful, whatever they be that 
these two meaningless words 
denote, are never far from the 
aspiration of Bulwer. Bitterly 
and rightly incensed by the 
reception of ‘ Lucretia,’ he de- 
fended even that excellent 
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work upon the familiar ground. 
“The delineation of crime,” 
says he, “has only been em- 
ployed for the grave and im- 
pressive purpose which brings 
it within the due province of 
the poet as an element of terror 
and a warning to the heart.” 
An excuse which proves how 
patiently Bulwer listened to 
the voice of his age. 

One other common - place 
virtue was his: he was mon- 
strously industrious. The 
demon of work pursued him 
from his cradle to his grave. 
Whether he was writing 
against time or with it, his 
facility never slackened. The 
mere list of his works is enough 
to appal the trifier. And all 
the while he insisted upon re- 
garding himself as one who 
“knocked off” a book now and 
then because it amused him. 
He once told an audience of 
schoolboys that never had he 
devoted more than three hours 
a-day to reading and writing, 
and it is not likely that he 
persuaded anybody, not even a 
schoolboy, to believe him. The 
mere speed at which he pro- 
duced his stories and his plays 
and his pamphlets convinces us 
that when once he had set him- 
self down to his desk he lost all 
count of time. To ‘ Richelieu’ 
and ‘The Lady of Lyons’ he 
devoted a fortnight apiece. 
He composed ‘Harold’ in less 
than a month. “A few weeks 
in Rome and Naples,” writes 
Lord Lytton, “provided ma- 
terial for two new novels,” and 
saw the writing of a great part 
of them. Here is a list of the 
works which he achieved in a 
brief decade. “In the ten 
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years from 1827 to 1837,” 
Lord Lytton tells us, “ Bulwer 
completed ten novels, two long 
poems, one political pamphlet, 
one play, the political sketches 
on ‘England and the English,’ 
three volumes of the ‘ History 
of Athens’ (only two of which 
were ever published), and all 
the essays and tales collected 
in the ‘Student.’ At the same 
time he was editor of the ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ to which 
he contributed regularly. He 
also wrote anonymously in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ the 
‘Westminster Review,’ the 
‘Monthly Chronicle,’ the ‘Ex- 
aminer,’ the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ 
and other periodicals.” It is a 
record which induces headache 
even in those who think about 
it, and it helps to explain why 
Bulwer is read with less ap- 
preciation now than once he 
was. That which is written 
with so sublime an ease proves 
in the long-run the most difficult 
of reading. 

In his own day he won all 
the praise and profit that he 
could desire. It is true that 
the professional critics were 
loud in depreciation, and that 
Bulwer, like many another 
savage critic, was exquisitely 
sensitive to criticism. But he 
won what was far more agree- 
able, the admiration of his 
friends and the applause of the 
people. He seemed, indeed, the 
conqueror of a dozen worlds. 
He had written the most popu- 
lar novel of his day. His plays 
alone availed to hold the stage, 
whether it was comedy, which 
amused him, or tragedy. His 
pamphlet on ‘The Crisis’ was 
more widely read and quoted 
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than any pamphlet that ever 
had been written. He was a 
highly distinguished Member 
of Parliament, and he gathered 
a fine crop of laurels as a 
Cabinet Minister. In whatever 
society he appeared, he was 
duly acclaimed. He won the 
peculiar glory which belongs to 
those who “do something else.” 
He was, so to say, surrounded 
by loopholes. If you dis- 
approved of his politics, you 
might fall back upon his novels. 
If his novels appeared fustian 
in your eyes, you might applaud 
his plays. If the mechanism 
of his plays rattled too loudly 
in your ears, you might with a 
clear conscience praise the man 
of the world. In brief, Bulwer 
found supporters wherever lhe 
chose to look for them. He 
was no mere writer whose re- 
putation stood or fell by the 
printed word. 

The popular esteem is easily 
understood. We cannot help 
being somewhat perplexed by 
the lofty compliments paid to 
Bulwer by contemporary men 
of letters. With one accord 
they hail him as the greatest 
master of his time. Thackeray 
alone stood grim and menacing 
in attack, and even he was 
ready with apology. The 
others joined in a simple, 
fervent chorus of admiration. 
William Godwin lay prostrate 
before ‘Paul Clifford.’ “There 
are parts of the book,” he 
wrote, “that I read with trans- 
port. There are many parts of 
it so divinely written that my 
first impulse was to throw my 
implements of writing into the 
fire, and to wish that I could 
consign all that I have written 
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in the province of fiction into 
the same pyre.” The world 
would not have been much 
poorer if he had thus consigned 
them. Ebenezer Elliott had a 
yet prettier hand at a compli- 
ment. ‘ You have ruined me,” 
he declared, “by advising me 
to read ‘Paul Clifford.’ Adieu, 
Jeremy Bentham! One of my 
boys—and young persons are 
no bad judges of these matters 
—thinks your comic scenes and 
characters as good as Shake- 
speare. I thought dramatic 
wit had died with him. The 
meeting of Brandon and his 
wife is equal to anything in 
Dante, but there are others 
who can paint such scenes. 
Your forte is wit, of all things 
the one thing I most envy, 
because it can never be mine.” 
Shakespeare and Dante, with 
a seasoning of wit, is not a bad 
compound for a man of letters. 
Nor did the austere Carlyle 
fall far beneath the others in 
eulogy of Bulwer. The mere 
sight of ‘Zanoni’ carried him 
away to the topmost pinnacle 
of applause. He looked upon 
it as “a liberating voice for 
much that lay dumb impris- 
oned in many human souls.” 
He “confidently gathered” that 
it would “shake old deep-set 
errors looser in their rootings, 
and thro’ such chinks as are 
possible let in light on dark 
places very greatly in need of 
light.” It is strange to find 
the Scots philosopher, always 
careful of approval, filled with 
a@ moral enthusiasm at the 
spectacle of Bulwer fighting 
with error as with a many- 
headed hydra. “I honour 
much,” he writes, “the un- 
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wearied, steadfast perseverance 
with which you prosecute this 
painfullest but also noblest of 
human callings, almost the 
summary of all that is left of 
nobleness in human callings in 
these poor days.” These words 
sound strangely in our ears 
to-day, and they suggest that 
even the sternest of critics is 
not always able to hear aright 
the voice of his own time. 

To explain Bulwer’s twofold 
popularity is not easy. It owed 
something, no doubt, to the 
vague gift called imagination, 
the trick of writing about 
things which never were known 
by land or sea. Bulwer had no 
difficulty in carrying off his 
readers into places and times 
in which neither he nor they 
had ever been. He took them 
out of themselves, as the cur- 
rent phrase is. That is to say, 
he appealed to the sentiment, 
not to the brain of his age. 
And then, as we have suggested, 
his versatility was enough of 
itself to give him a high posi- 
tion in the public esteem. He 
satisfied the romantic standard, 
which required that a man 
should succeed at everything 
which his hand touched. Men 
were happy in worshipping 
him, because they were at the 
same time worshipping success. 
To-day we are rightly per- 
suaded to take another view. 
We look at him in relation to 
greater writers than himself. 
We are compelled to recognise 
that much of his fiction is mere 
fluency and fashion, which he 
composed so rapidly that he 
did not give himself time either 
to think or write. His plays 
still hold the stage, because the 
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stage remains a place of public 
resort, in which the taste of 
the audience is depressed to 
the modest level which ensures 
a profitable house. We know 
well enough that the rhetoric 
of “The Lady of Lyons” can- 
not bear the strain of criticism, 
and “Money,” though its author 
was brave enough to describe 
it as “a comedy of manners,” 
is no better than a mechanical 
contrivance. And yet, when 
we have discarded the many 
works which once were thought 
masterpieces, and which we 
recognise to-day as artistic 
failures, there remain one or 
two books which will keep the 
wayward memory of Bulwer 
green. Above all, we may take 
pride‘in the fact that after 
many years of stooping to the 
public he produced in ‘The 
Caxtons’ a work which has 
emerged triumphantly into our 
own age. He is not content 
to play here the tune of the 
time. ‘The Caxtons’ is an 
honest return to the great 
tradition of English literature. 
It is not marred by the facile 
quality of false imagination, 
on which our forefathers set so 
much store. It is a work of 
humour and fancy, of wit and 
scholarship. It gave Bulwer 
a chance of turning to good 
account the studies, deep and 
wide, which he had made into 
the literature of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The story owed not a 
little to ‘Tristram Shandy’ in 
motive atid machinery. But 
Bulwer had no desire to be- 
little his legitimate debt, and 
makes no pretence to having 
invented a new kind. ‘“Con- 
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ceive for a model,” says he to 
John Blackwood, “what Vel- 
taire would have been had he 
relinquished some of his cold 
wit for Goldsmith’s genial 
humour, and had he, instead 
of seeking to change society, 
sought to cement it. Voltaire, 
however, begins to vanish, and 
the influence of Goldsmith to 
be more predominant.” To be 
sure, there is nothing of Vol- 
taire in ‘The Caxtons,’ and not 
much Goldsmith. The origin 
of Pisistratus Caxton and my 
Uncle Roland must be sought 
elsewhere. But it matters not 
whence they come. They easily 
justify themselves, and give to 
‘The Caxtons’ a permanence 
which the once popular ro- 
mances of Bulwer may never 
claim. 

And as if the task of writing 
novels and plays were too light 
for him to carry alone, Bulwer 
added to his load the heavy 
responsibilities of politics. He 
entered the House as a Radical 
member, and lived to hold a 
seat in a Tory Cabinet. It is 
possible that in politics he 
might have found his proper 
career. His sense of affairs 
was acute; he was an eloquent, 
if affected speaker; and by no 
means without tact in adminis- 
tration. At his first entrance 
into the House he won a prac- 
tical triumph. He lost no time 
in fighting bravely the battle 
of his craft, and demanded a 
committee of inquiry into the 
laws which affected the drama, 
In 1832 a dramatic author had 
no property in his own work. 
“The commonest invention in 
calico,” said Bulwer in his 
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speech, “a new pattern in the 
most trumpery article of dress, 
a new bit to our bridles, a new 
wheel to our carriages, may 
make the fortune of the in- 
ventor, but the intellectual 
invention of the finest drama 
in the world may not relieve 
by a groat the poverty of the 
inventor.” It was Bulwer’s 
energy and good sense which 
abolished this monstrous in- 
justice, and the creation of 
dramatic copyright, now the 
most valuable property in the 
world, was his and his alone. 
Though Bulwer began life 
as a Radical, and ended, like 
many another, as a sound Tory, 
there was one cause to which 
he was always faithful—the 
cause of Protection. In 1846 
he saw more clearly than most 
the real danger which lay 
behind the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. It was no mere unsettl- 
ing of a great industry ; it was 
no generous method of obtain- 
ing cheap food for the people. 
“In the repeal of the Corn 
Laws,” he wrote to John 
Forster, “it seems to me that 
the real consequences have 
been overlooked by both Parties. 
Those consequences lie in the 
next age. The question then 
to be decided is whether by 
altering the proportionate 
labour of the population, 
whether by augmenting yet 
more, not the prosperity of 
commerce and manufactures 
alone, but the masses of 
men employed in them, you 
have not altered for the 
worse the staple character 
and spirit of the people.” 
Such is the question which lies 
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before us for decision to-day. 
Our age has discovered the 
consequences of Cobden’s folly. 
We cry “Back to the land,” 
knowing full well that only 
Protection can make this return 
possible. And as Protection is 
denied, we are asked to listen 
to the silly inventions and dull 
stories which Mr George packs 


into the rodomontade, ab- 
surdly called a “land cam- 
paign.” 


From more than one point of 
view, then, Bulwer’s life was 
well worth writing, and Lord 
Lytton has discharged what he 
regards as a filial duty with a 
rare tact and delicacy. The 
task has not always been easy, 
yet Lord Lytton’s sense of fair- 
ness has been equal to the 
strain. He has described, at 
considerable length and with a 
grim impartiality, the unhappy, 
malignant disputes which sep- 
arated Bulwer and his wife. 
It is a pity that the story had 
to be told at all. But gossips 
had made an official account 
imperative, and Lord Lytton 
has given the necessary ac- 
count, duly supported by docu- 
ments, leaving it to his readers 
to pronounce what verdict they 
think right. Descended from 
both disputants, he has evi- 
dently thought it his first duty 
not to take sides. And as he 
has left nothing more for the 
curious to discover or expose, 
we may take it that there is 
an end of the matter. For the 
rest, Lord Lytton has drawn 
a candid, recognisable portrait 
of his grandfather, who, if he 
does not seem to our genera- 
tion so great a man as he 
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seemed to his own, never let 
fear of failure check his enter- 
prise, and who, if he wasted a 
vast deal of energy upon sen- 
timental and lifeless romances, 
discovered, not quite too late, 
the truth of his own saying, 
that “in the mind, as in yonder 
chimney, to make the fire burn 
hot and quick, you must narrow 
the draught.” 


The sudden advent upon 
the scene of Jim Larkin, or 
Mr Larkin, as the obsequious 
Mr Birrell calls him, reminds 
us once more that the phases 
of politics repeat themselves 
indefinitely. What has been 
shall be, what is has been. 
There are no new antics to be 
cut in the game of democracy. 
Mr Larkin, no doubt, believes 
that he came ready armed, so 
to say, from the head of Jove. 
He is only our old friend, the 
Sausage - Seller, playing the 
very same part that was cast 
for him more than two thousand 
years ago by Aristophanes. You 
remember in “The Knights” 
how Cleon, the Leather-Seller, 
was for a moment supreme. 
He ‘‘stood for the people.” He 
was ready to give it whatever 
it wanted, and to defend it 
against the lightest attack. 
His entrance upon the stage 
seems strangely familiar. “By 
heaven,” he screams, 


‘‘By heaven and earth! You shall 


abide it dearly, 
With your conspiracies and daily plots 
Against the sovereign people |” 


But for all his devotion he is 
not secure in the goodwill of 
his sovereign. There is an 









oracle, which declares that he 
will be superseded by a Sausage- 
Seller : 


“QO happy man! celestial sausage- 
seller ! 

Friend, guardian, and protector of us 
all ! 

Come forward, save your friends, and 
save the country.” 


The Sausage-Seller is evi- 
dently born to lead the people. 
He can “but barely read—in a 
kind of way.” “That make 
against ye,” exclaims Demos: 


‘* The only thing against ye— 
The being able to read in any way : 
For now, no lead nor influence is 
allow’d 
To liberal arts or learned education.” 


The duty of the Sausage- 
Seller is simple and easy: 


“The easiest thing in nature !|—nothing 
easier ! 

Stick to your present practice; follow 
it up 


In your new calling. Mangle, mince, 
and mash, 

Confound and hack, and join the things 
together ! 

And interlard your rhetoric with 
lumps 


Of mawkish sweet and greasy flattery. 
Be fulsome, coarse, and bloody.” 


The newcomer obeys the 
injunctions of his adviser, com- 
pletely routs Cleon, the Tanner, 
and becomes master of the 
State. The prayer which he 
makes when he addresses the 
Senate is answered assuredly : 


‘* Ye influential impudential powers 

Of sauciness and jabber, slang and jaw ! 

Ye spirits of the market-place and 
street 

Where I was reared and bred—befriend 
me now ! 

Give me a voluble utterance, and a 
vast 

Unbounded voice, and stedfast im- 
pudence.” 
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Not a word of this invocation 
has lost its freshness in the 
intervening centuries, 

It is one of the consolations 
of polities, a consolation freely 
administered by history, that 
the Tanner is doomed always 
to surrender to the louder voice 
and rougher methods of the 
Sausage-Seller. The Cleon of 
these times is learning the 
lesson which sooner or later all 
men of his kind must learn. 
He hoped vainly that he might 
set the wheel of progress whirl- 
ing and then stop it when he 
would. He believed that his 
promises had bound the people 
for ever to his girdle. And 
then suddenly the oracle comes 
true, and the Sausage-Seller, 
having studied the Tanner 
with care and profit, bounds 
upon the platform, and the 
poor Tanner, with his promises 
and his gibes and his anecdotes, 
falls suddenly into the pit of 
oblivion. We can almost find 
it in our hearts to pity our 
Cleon of to-day. Mr George 
has gone farther on the road of 
noisy rhetoric than any of his 
predecessors. He has spoken 
louder and oftener and more 
carelessly than any demagogue 
of modern times. He has said 
whatever he thought suitable 
to his purpose, without con- 
sidering whether it was true 
or not. If he could found an 
argument upon the unculti- 
vated Highlands, why shouldn’t 
he? Only let him keep safely 
this side of the Tweed. And 
then comes along Mr Larkin, 
who knows all that Mr 
George can teach him, and 
something of his own besides. 
“To hell with contracts!” 
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“Damn the Empire!” These 
are phrases which Mr George 
dare not use. He has forced 
his note as far as ever it will 
go, and it will not go as far as 
that. And Mr Larkin is as yet 
on the threshold of his career. 
He has still many a lesson to 
teach and learn. Had there 
been no Mr George there would 
have been no Mr Larkin. That 
is true. Cleon, in other words, 
has prepared the way for the 
Sausage-Seller, But Mr Larkin 
may now use as strong lan- 
guage as ever he likes, knowing 
well that those late masters of 
invective, Messrs George and 
Churchill, cannot compete with 
him for an instant. It is a sad 
comment upon the transitori- 
ness of human glory. The 
demagogues, who believe their 
influence eternal, sun them- 


Mr George and Mr Larkin. 
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selves but for a moment in the 
light of the people’s counten- 
ance, Their sovereignty passes 
from them as soon as ever & 
pupil is found with a louder 
voice and a rougher vocabu- 
lary. At present Mr Larkin is 
supreme. We shall hear no 
more of his unhappy prede- 
cessors. He has but to obey 
the cordial invitation of 
Demos : 


‘* As for yourself, I give you an invita- 


tion 

To dine with me in the hall. You'll 
find a seat 

Which that unhappy fellow held before. 

Take this new robe! Wear it and 


follow me !” 


So the Sausage-Seller ousts 
the Tanner. But who, we 
wonder, is waiting round the 
corner to get the better of the 
Sausage-Seller ? 
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NEW BOOKS BULLETIN 


The Lost Language of Symbolism By Harold Bayley 


The keynote of this book, which will be for Symbolism what Frazer’s ‘‘Golden 
Bough” is for Religious Anthropology, is the dictum, ‘“Keauty is truth; truth 





beauty.’’ It contains upwards of 1400 facsimiles of medizeval emblems and an 

unparalleled array of facts relative to ancient and modern symbolisms of East 

and West. The earlier chapters deal with the familiar insignia of Christianity, 

and the direct continuity between these and the symbols of pre-Christian Art 
and Philosophy is tiieed: afresh from a new standpoint. The author exhibits an. 
obvious sympathy with Gnosticism, and the influence of Gnostic allegory is 

traced through ‘‘The Song of Solomon”’ into Fairy-tale, Romance, and Myth- 

ology. Inthe later chapters it is shown what an enormous effect Symbolism 

has exercised upon Language, and to what far-reaching extent Words are 

“fossit poetry."’ The present work substantiates the conclusions formulated in 

‘“‘A New Light on the Renaissance,’’ which was criticised as having ‘“‘all the 

fascination of a tale of mystery as well as the strength of a logical treatise.” A 

book of extraordinary interest that is bound to attract wide attention. 


2 vols. Price, $6.00 net J. B. Lippincott Co. 


How to Know Period Styles in Furniture By W. L. Kimerly 


The purpose of this book is to arrange in a clear practical way a brief history of 
furniture, illustrating it with typical examples of each period and giving a brief 
description of each. The result is a manual admirably arranged for handy 
reference, amply illustrated with more than 300 drawings. It is a book that 
many will find useful and convenient. 

Grand Rapids Furniture Record Co. 


Religious Cults Associated with the Amazons 
By Florence Mary Bennett 
An interesting monograph in classical philology. Within modest compass Dr. 


Bennett covers the whole field of her interesting topic, which she has traversed: 
with painstaking skill. The book is a valuable contribution to classical 








- literature. 
Columbia University Press 
Harmony Hall By Marion Hill 
A story for girls, by the author of ‘‘The Pettison Twins,’’ with illustrations by 
Robert Edward. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


Ships and Ways of Other Days By E. Keble Chatterton 


A lavishly and beautifully illustrated book of ships of former times, being, in 
effect, a history of ships to the early part of the nineteenth century. The author 
| brings great learning and a special knack of telling essential facts that the general 
| reader may be most in search of. His rapid sketch is entirely ample and full of 
the deepest interest. An admirable history of shipping that deserves a hearty 





welcome. 
| Price, $4.00 net J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Ralph Somerby at Panama By Francis Raleigh 
A new story for boys, treating of new things and new places in an absorbing 
way. 


Price $1.50 L.C. Page & Co. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS} 


Paris Nights _. s.__ By Ammold Bennett 








Mr. Arnold Bennett gives in this beautifully printed ’and illustrated volume, a 
book of admirable short sketches about Paris, London, Florence, the Riviera, 
Fontaineb!eau, Switzerland and the Potteries. It°is’a notable book in many 
ways, revealing the distinguished novelist in a new light, ahd giving most charm- 
ing views of some of the most charming places in the world.’ It is a book that 
will give the keenest enjoyment and will be welcomed by a multitude of readers. 


Price, $3.00 net 


The Spiritual Drama in the Life of Thackeray. .. a | 
By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson 
A brilliant monograph on the great novelist and a valuable contribution to, his ; 
biography. Prof. Stephenson warmly defends Thackeray against the popular 


accusation of holding better views regarding humanity in his-novels, and has 
produced a work of surpassing literary importance. A book for literary readers 


written in an aisorbing manner. 
Price, $1.25 net 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days Le 


- By‘E. Blantyre Simpson 
This third edition of this book will be eagerly welcomed .by a host of admirers 
of Stevenson. Issued on handsome paper, abundantly illustrated, and written 
with a most appreciative feeling for its subject this volume is. indeed:a treasure 
for the lovers of one of the most moving figures in recent English literature. A 
notable chapter in literary biography. 
Price, $2.00 net 


Madame Royale By Ernest Daudet 


Translated by Mrs. Randolph Stawell this is truly a biography that reads like 

fiction—the kind of fiction which has happened. The story of the daughter of 

Louis:X VI and Marie Antoinette is given in impressionistic racy and almost novel 

fourm The period covered by the book, touches on the most tumultuous epoch 

in modern history. The part taken in it by Madame Royale and the whole 

history of her time is reviewed in an extraordinary absorbing manner. 

ee Price, $3.50 net 

Aviation By Algernon E. Berriman > 

This ample volume undertakes the explaining of the principles of flight and the 

function performed by the various parts of the aeroplane. «Special chapters are 

devoted to constructional features, equilibrium, steering, propulsion and resist- 

ance. The milestones that led up to\the’conquest of the’air are recorded, and 

the appendix includes a technical resumé of various important*pointS in aero- 

planétheory and practice. A veritable storehouse of its subject. 

Price, $4.00 net : ‘ 


Fires and Fire-Fighters By John Kenlon || 
This book ‘by the Chief, of the New York Fire Department is a notable one in, , 
every way.. Chief Kénlon is doubtl€éss the best equipped man living for the 
handling ot this. most vital topic. Ina series of vivid chapters he narrates his 
own experiences at the great conflagrations against which he has commanded 
the attack.” “The book is not only technically valvable, but has a wide popular. 
appeal, being paged from end to end with knowledge and stirring incident. 

we? + Price, $2.50 net ‘ 


GEGRGE H. DORAN COMPANY” 


PUBLISHERS. * oo NEWYORK | 




















